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PREFACE 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  write 
a  history  of  any  of  the  places  touched  upon ;  the 
endeavour  rather  has  been  to  extract  from  their 
history  a  portion  of  the  Romance  with  which  each 
is  saturated.  But  to  deal  adequately  with  such  a 
subject  is  impossible ;  there  is  in  the  history  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands  alone  sufficient  Romance 
to  fill  space  many  times  larger  t,h&n  this  book — not 
to  mention  that  of  C^yJon,  the  Mauritius,  British 
Honduras,  and  a  vast  jiujnber  of  other  outlying  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 
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OUTPOSTS  OF  EMPIRE 

CHAPTER  I 

GIBRALTAR  :  THE  BUCK  PRIVATEER 

To  us  in  this  twentieth  century,  who  are  wont  to 
consider  no  part  of  the  globe  as  being  very  far  dis- 
tant ;  who  have,  as  a  general  rule,  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  sea  beyond  what  may  be  scantily  gleaned  from 
a  more  or  less  brief  sojourn  on  some  huge  steamship, 
it  is  hard  to  realise  that  one  hundred  years  ago  a 
voyage  to  Gibraltar  probably  took  longer  time  than 
it  now  does  to  reach  Bombay. 

Few  of  us  realise  what  it  means  to  have  to  beat 
down  Channel  in  the  teeth  of  a  foul  wind  ;  fewer  still 
have  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  driven,  in  heavy 
weather,  too  near  to  the  land  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
jammed  perhaps  in  a  corner — as  happened  time  and 
again  to  our  vessels  of  war  when  in  chase  of  an 

o 

enemy — with  no  room  to  wear  ship,  and  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  to  claw  off  the  lee  shore  (as  did 
Peter  Simples  Captain  Savage),  by  the  risky  and 
delicate  operation  of  "club -hauling."  How  many 
of  us,  indeed,  have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  is 
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implied  by  "  club-hauling,"  and  to  how  many  of  us 
are  the  once-familiar  sea  terms  not  now  altogether 
obsolete  ?  Much  of  the  romance  of  the  sea  is  dead, 
much  that  is  picturesque  gone  for  ever,  or  rapidly 
going,  with  the  vanishing  white  canvas  of  the  sailing 
ship.  Where  now  can  we  find  such  a  scene  as 
Marryat  thus  describes  in  Peter  Simple  ? 

"We  had  chased  a  convoy  of  vessels  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay :  the  wind  was  very  fresh  when 
we  hauled  off,  after  running  them  on  shore ;  and  the 
surf  on  the  beach  even  at  that  time  was  so  great  that 
they  were  certain  to  go  to  pieces  before  they  could 
be  got  afloat  again.  We  were  obliged  to  double- 
reef  the  topsails  as  soon  as  we  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  the  weather  looked  very  threatening.  In  an 
hour  afterwards,  the  whole  sky  was  covered  with  one 
black  cloud,  which  sank  so  low  as  nearlv  to  touch 

# 

our  mast-heads,  and  a  tremendous  sea  which  appeared 
to  have  risen  up  almost  by  magic,  rolled  in  upon  us, 
setting  the  vessel  on  a  dead-lee  shore.  As  the  night 

O  O 

closed  in,  it  blew  a  dreadful  gale,  and  the  ship  was 
nearly  buried  with  the  press  of  canvas  which  she  was 
obliged  to  carry :  for  had  we  sea  room,  we  should 
have  been  lying-to  under  storm  staysails ;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  at  all  risks  that  we  might 
claw  off  shore.  The  sea  broke  over  us  as  we  lay  in 
the  trough,  deluging  us  with  water  from  the  forecastle 
aft  to  the  binnacles ;  and  very  often  as  the  ship 
descended  with  a  plunge,  it  was  with  such  force 
that  I  really  thought  that  she  would  divide  in  hah* 
with  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Double  breechings 
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were  rove  on  the  guns,  and  they  were  further 
secured  with  tackles  and  strong  cleats  nailed  behind 
the  trunnions  ;  for  we  heaved  over  so  much  when  we 
lurched,  that  the  guns  were  wholly  supported  by  the 
breechings  and  tackles,  and  had  one  of  them  broken 
loose,  it  must  have  burst  through  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  and  she  would  have  foundered.  The  captain, 
first  lieutenant,  and  most  of  the  officers,  remained  on 
deck  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  What  made  it 
more  appalling  was  that  we  were  on  a  lee  shore,  and 
the  consultations  of  the  captain  and  officers,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  looked  out  for  daylight, 
told  us  that  we  had  other  dangers  to  encounter 
besides  the  storm.  At  last  the  morning  broke,  and 
the  look-out  man  upon  the  gangway  called  out 
*  Land  on  the  lee  beam ! '  I  perceived  the  master 
dash  his  feet  against  the  hammock  rails,  as  if  with 
vexation,  and  walk  away  without  saying  a  word, 
and  looking  very  grave. 

*  Up,  there,  Mr.  Wilson,'  said  the  captain  to  the 
second  lieutenant,  *  and  see  how  far  the  land  trends 
forward,  and  whether  you  can  distinguish  the  point.' 
The  second  lieutenant  went  up  the  main  rigging,  and 
pointed  with  his  hand  to   about  two  points  before 
the  beam. 

*  Do  you  see  two  hillocks  inland  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  second  lieutenant. 

'Then  it  is  so,'  observed  the  captain  to  the 
master,  '  and  if  we  weather  it  we  shall  have  more  sea 
room.  Keep  her  full,  and  let  her  go  through  the 
water  ;  do  you  hear,  quartermaster  ? ' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 
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*  Thus,  and  no  nearer,  my  man.  Ease  her  with 
a  spoke  or  two  when  she  sends  ;  but  be  careful,  or 
she'll  take  the  wheel  out  of  your  hands.' 

It  really  was  a  very  awful  sight.  When  the  ship 
was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  you  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  tumultuous  water,  but  when 
she  was  borne  up  on  the  summit  of  the  enormous 
waves,  you  then  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  a  low, 
sandy  coast,  close  to  you,  and  covered  with  foam  and 
breakers. 

'  She  behaves  nobly,'  observed  the  captain, 
stepping  aft  to  the  compass  ;  *  if  the  wind  does  not 
baffle  us,  we  shall  weather.' 

The  captain  had  scarcely  time  to  make  the 
observation,  when  the  sails  shivered,  and  flapped  like 
thunder. 

'  Up  with  the  helm ;  what  are  you  about, 
quartermaster  ? ' 

'  The  wind  has  headed  us,  sir,'  replied  the 
quartermaster  coolly. 

The  captain  and  master  remained  at  the  binnacle 
watching  the  compass ;  and  when  the  sails  were 
again  full,  she  had  broken  off  two  points,  and  the 
point  of  land  was  only  a  little  on  the  lee  bow. 

'  We  must  wear  her  round,  Mr.  Falcon.  Hands, 
wear  ship— ready,  oh,  ready.' 

'  She  has  come  up  again,'  cried  the  master,  who 
was  at  the  binnacle. 

'  Hold  fast  there  a  minute.  How's  her  head 
now?' 

'  N.N.E.,  as  she  was  before  she  broke  off,  sir.' 
'Pipe     belay,'     said     the      captain.       'Falcon,' 
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continued  he,  "  if  she  breaks  off  again  we  may  have 
no  room  to  wear  ;  indeed  there  is  so  little  room  now, 
that  I  must  run  the  risk.  Which  cable  was  ranged 
last  night — the  best  bower  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  Jump  down,  then,  and  see  it  double  bitted  and 
stoppered  at  thirty  fathoms.  See  it  well  done — our 
lives  may  depend  on  it.' 

The  ship  continued  to  hold  her  course  good ;  and 
we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  point,  and  fully 
expected  to  weather  it,  when  again  the  wet  and 
heavy  sails  flapped  in  the  wind,  and  the  ship  broke 
off  two  points  as  before.  The  officers  and  seamen 
were  aghast,  for  the  ship's  head  was  right  on  to  the 
breakers. 

'  Luff  now,  all  you  can,  quartermaster,'  cried  the 
captain.  '  Send  the  men  aft  directly.  My  lads, 
there  is  no  time  for  words — I'm  going  to  club-haul 
the  ship,  for  there  is  no  room  to  wear.  The  only 
chance  you  have  of  safety  is  to  be  cool,  watch  my 
eye,  and  execute  my  orders  with  precision.  Away 
to  your  stations  for  tacking  ship.  Hands  by  the 
best  bower  anchor.  Mr.  Wilson,  attend  below  with 
the  carpenter  and  his  mates,  ready  to  cut  away  the 
cable  at  the  moment  that  I  give  the  order.  Silence 
there,  fore  and  aft.  Quartermaster,  keep  her  full 
again  for  stays.  Mind  you  ease  the  helm  down  when 
I  tell  you.' 

About  a  minute  passed  before  the  captain  gave 
any  further  orders.  The  ship  had  closed  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  and  the  waves  curled 
and  topped  around  us,  bearing  us  down  upon  the 
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shore,  which  presented  one  continued  surface  of 
foam,  extending  to  within  half  a  cable's  length  of 
our  position,  at  which  distance  the  enormous  waves 
culminated  and  fell  with  the  report  of  thunder.  The 
captain  waved  his  hand  in  silence  to  the  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel,  and  the  helm  was  put  down. 
The  ship  turned  slowly  to  the  wind,  pitching  and 
chopping  as  the  sails  were  spilling.  When  she  had 
lost  her  way,  the  captain  gave  the  order  : — 

'Let  go  the  anchor.  We  will  haul  all  at  once, 
Mr.  Falcon,'  said  the  captain. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  men  went  to  the 
forebrace,  which  had  not  been  manned ;  most  of 
them  knew,  though  I  did  not,  that  if  the  ship's  head 
did  not  go  round  the  other  way,  we  should  be  on 
shore,  and  among  the  breakers  in  half  a  minute. 
At  last  the  ship  was  head  to  wind,  and  the  captain 
gave  the  signal.  The  yards  flew  round  with  such  a 
crashing  noise  that  I  thought  the  masts  had  gone 
over  the  side,  and  the  next  moment  the  wind  had 
caught  the  sails,  and  the  ship,  which  for  a  moment 
or  two  had  been  on  an  even  keel,  careened  over  to 
her  gunnel  with  its  force.  The  captain,  who  stood 
upon  the  weather  hammock -rails,  holding  by  the 
main  rigging,  ordered  the  helm  amidships,  looked 
full  at  the  sails  and  then  at  the  cable,  which  grew 
broad  upon  the  weather  bow,  and  held  the  ship  from 
nearing  the  shore.  At  last  he  cried,  '  Cut  away  the 
cable ! "  A  few  strokes  of  the  axe  were  heard,  and 
then  the  cable  flew  out  of  the  hawse  hole  in  a  blaze 
of  fire,  from  the  violence  of  the  friction,  and  dis- 
appeared under  a  huge  wave  which  struck  us  on  the 
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chess-tree,  and  deluged  us  with  water  fore  and  aft 
But  we  were  now  on  the  other  tack,  and  the  ship 
had  regained  her  way,  and  we  had  evidently  increased 
our  distance  from  the  land. 

*  My  lads,'  said  the  captain  to  the  ship's  company, 
*  you  have  behaved  well,  and  I  thank  you ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  honestly  that  we  have  more  difficulties 
to  get  through.  We  have  to  weather  a  point  of 
the  bay  on  this  tack.  Mr.  Falcon,  splice  the 
main  brace,  and  call  the  watch.  How's  her  head, 
quartermaster  ? ' 

'S.W.  by  S.  southerly,  sir.' 

'  Very  well ;  let  her  go  through  the  water ' ;  and 
the  captain,  beckoning  to  the  master  to  follow  him, 
went  down  into  the  cabin. 
•  ••••• 

Before  twelve  o'clock  the  rocky  point  which  we 
so  much  dreaded  was  in  sight  broad  on  the  lee  bow  ; 
and  if  the  low  sandy  coast  appeared  terrible,  how 
much  more  did  this,  even  at  a  distance — the  black 
masses  of  rock  covered  with  foam,  which  each  minute 
dashed  up  in  the  air  higher  than  our  lower  mast- 
heads. The  captain  eyed  it  some  minutes  in  silence, 
as  if  in  calculation. 

'Mr.  Falcon,'  said  he  at  last,  'we  must  put  the 
mainsail  on  her.' 

'  She  never  can  bear  it,  sir.' 

'  She  must  bear  it,'  was  the  reply.  '  Send  the 
men  aft  to  the  mainsheet.  See  that  careful  men 
attend  the  buntlines.' 

The  mainsail  was  set,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon 
the  ship  was  tremendous.  She  careened  over  so  that 
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the  lee  channels  were  under  the  water ;  and  when 
pressed  by  a  sea,  the  lee  side  of  the  quarterdeck  and 
gangway  were  afloat.  She  now  reminded  me  of  a 
goaded  and  fiery  horse,  mad  with  the  stimulus 
applied ;  not  rising  as  before,  but  forcing  herself 
through  whole  seas,  and  dividing  the  waves,  which 
poured  in  one  continual  torrent  from  the  fore- 
castle down  upon  the  decks  below.  Four  men  were 
secured  to  the  wheel — the  sailors  were  obliged  to 
cling,  to  prevent  being  washed  away — the  ropes  were 
thrown  in  confusion  to  leeward  —  the  shot  rolled 
out  of  the  lockers,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  aloft, 
watching  the  masts,  which  were  expected  every 
moment  to  go  over  the  side.  A  heavy  sea  struck 
us  on  the  broadside,  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
the  ship  appeared  to  recover  herself;  she  reeled, 
trembled,  and  stopped  her  way,  as  if  it  had  stupefied 
her.  The  first  lieutenant  looked  at  the  captain  as  if 
to  say  '  This  will  not  do.'  *  It  is  our  only  chance,' 
answered  the  captain  to  the  appeal.  That  the  ship 
went  faster  through  the  water  was  certain ;  but  just 
before  we  arrived  at  the  point,  the  gale  increased  in 
force. 

'If  anything  starts,  we  are  lost,  sir,'  observed 
the  first  lieutenant  again. 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it,'  replied  the  captain 
in  a  calm  tone ;  *  but  as  I  said  before,  and  as  you 
must  now  be  aware,  it  is  our  only  chance.  The 
consequence  of  any  carelessness  or  neglect  in  the 
fitting  and  securing  of  the  rigging  will  be  felt  now ; 
and  this  danger,  if  we  escape  it,  ought  to  remind  us 
how  much  we  have  to  answer  for  if  we  neglect  our 
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duty.  The  lives  of  a  whole  ship's  company  may 
be  sacrificed  by  the  neglect  or  incompetence  of  an 
officer  when  in  harbour.' 

The  ship  was  now  within  two  cables'  length  of 
the  rocky  point ;  some  few  of  the  men  I  observed 
to  clasp  their  hands,  but  most  of  them  were  silently 
taking  off  their  jackets,  and  kicking  off  their  shoes, 
that  they  might  not  lose  a  chance  of  escape  provided 
the  ship  struck. 

*  'Twill  be  touch  and  go,  indeed,  Falcon,'  observed 
the  captain  (for  I  had  clung  to  the  belaying  pins, 
close  to  them  for  the  last  half-hour  that  the  main- 
sail had  been  set).  '  Come  aft,  you  and  I  must  take 
the  helm.  We  shall  want  nerve  there,  and  only 
there,  now.' 

The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  went  aft,  and 
took  the  forespokes  of  the  wheel,  and  O'Brien,  at  a 
sign  made  by  the  captain,  laid  hold  of  the  spokes 
behind  him.  An  old  quartermaster  kept  his  station 
at  the  fourth.  The  roaring  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks, 
with  the  howling  of  the  wind,  were  dreadful ;  but 
the  sight  was  more  dreadful  than  the  noise.  For 
a  few  moments  I  shut  my  eyes,  but  anxiety  forced 
me  to  open  them  again.  As  near  as  I  could  judge, 
we  were  not  twenty  yards  from  the  rocks,  at  the 
time  when  the  ship  passed  abreast  of  them.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  foam,  which  boiled  around 
us ;  and  as  the  ship  was  driven  nearer  to  them,  and 
careened  with  the  waves,  I  thought  that  our  yard- 
arm  would  have  touched  the  rock ;  and  at  this 
moment  a  gust  of  wind  came  on  which  laid  the 
ship  on  her  beam  ends  and  checked  her  progress 
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through  the  water,  while  the  accumulated  noise  was 

c? 

deafening.  A  few  moments  more  the  ship  dragged 
on,  another  wave  washed  over  her  and  spent  itself 
on  the  rocks,  while  the  spray  was  dashed  back  from 
them,  and  returned  upon  the  decks.  The  main  rock 
was  within  ten  yards  of  her  counter,  when  another 
gust  of  wind  laid  us  on  our  beam  ends  ;  the  foresail 
and  mainsail  split,  and  were  blown  clean  out  of  the 
bolt  ropes — the  ship  righted,  trembling  fore  and  aft. 
I  looked  astern ;  the  rocks  were  to  windward  on  our 
quarter,  and  we  were  safe." 

Where,  in  these  days  of  steam,  can  we  turn  for 
such  a  picture  ?  They  that  went  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  in  the  olden  days  saw  indeed  the  wonders 
of  the  deep ;  and  if  their  risks  were  many,  and  their 
voyages  long  drawn  out,  yet  they  were  not  like 
to  be  tedious,  for,  generally  speaking,  England  was 
then  at  war  with  France,  or  with  Spain,  or  with  the 
Dutch,  sometimes  with  all  three  at  once.  To  those 
who  then  did  business  in  great  waters  there  was 
excitement  in  every  white  sail  that  showed  above 
the  horizon ;  a  French  or  Spanish  prison  was  always 
a  possible  ending  to  the  voyage. 

But  if  you  had  cleared  the  Channel,  run  across 
the  Bay — untroubled  by  foul  weather,  unmolested 
by  an  enemy  of  over -heavy  calibre — sighted  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  finally,  let  us  say  in  a  "letter  of 
marque,"  or  privateer,  about  the  year  1779  or 
1780,  entered  the  Straits,  you  would  have  found 
a  Gibraltar  very  different  from  the  Gibraltar  of 
to-day. 
10 
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On  that  far-off  day,  as  you  sight  the  Rock,  the 
moan  of  big  guns  shakes  the  air  ;  wreaths  of  white 
smoke  curl  about  its  frowning  sides  and  roll  over 
the  water ;  the  incessant  flash  of  cannon  pierces 
the  dim  haze,  and,  mayhap  as  you  look,  there  comes 
a  louder  roar,  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  crowned  by 
a  tall  pillar  of  thick  smoke,  hangs  over  what  the 
moment  before  was  a  powder-magazine.  From  the 
low  -  lying  land  to  the  north  shells  go  hurtling 
into  the  town,  where  here  and  there  a  house  burns 
fiercely.  And  ere  you  have  gazed  your  fill,  you 
find  that  you  yourself  are  to  have  your  part  in  this 
dance  of  death,  for  already  a  swarm  of  gunboats, 
xebecs,  and  frigates,  all  flying  the  Spanish  ensign, 
is  crowding  sail  to  cut  you  off. 

Many  an  English  merchantman,  bound  with 
stores  for  the  Gibraltar  garrison,  many  an  English 
privateer,  had  to  haul  down  her  flag  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  taken  into  Algeziras 
as  a  prize  of  war.  But  many,  undeterred  by  risk  of 
death  or  of  long  sojourn  in  Spanish  prison,  ran  the 
blockade  and  brought  succour  to  the  hard-pressed 
defenders  of  Gibraltar. 

It  fell  once  on  a  day — it  was  the  14th  November, 
1779,  that  a  little  English  privateer  cutter,  the 
Buck,  of  Folkestone,  Captain  Fagg,  nineteen  days 
out  from  England,  was  running  for  the  Rock. 
Outside  the  Straits,  in  the  early  dawn,  she  was 
chased  by  three  vessels  which,  with  the  clearer  light 
of  morning,  showed  English  colours.  The  Buck 
hove-to,  and  the  captains  of  the  three  cutters  were 
rowed  aboard  her. 

ii 
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"  What  news  ? "  asked  Fagg.  "  Can  we  get 
in  ? " 

"  Not  a  chance,"  said  the  three  captains.  "  We've 
been  beating  about  for  days  trying  to  slip  through. 
They're  out  on  you  from  Algeziras  or  from  behind 
Cabrita  Point  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  There's  no  room 
to  get  through.  They'll  chase  you  under  water." 

"  Is  there  room  for  a  coach  and  six  to  get 
through  ? "  asked  Fagg.  And  he  rolled  his  quid  to 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  waiting  for  their 
answer.  "  Then,"  said  he,  with  a  perfect  broadside 
of  strong  language,  "smite  me  blind  if  any  Jack 

Spaniard  of  the  whole  nation  is  going  to 

keep  me  out.  In  I  go,  if  Beelzebub  himself  gives 
chase." 

And  he  stood  for  Gibraltar  Bay  in  the  fresh 
north-westerly  breeze,  under  all  the  sail  that  the 
Buck  could  carry.  As  she  opened  out  Cabrita  Point, 
down  came  a  perfect  swarm  of  gunboats,  spitting  from 
their  bow  guns ;  and  crash  went  the  broadside  of 
the  little  Suck  as  she  held  on  her  way,  untouched. 
But  now  two  big  Spanish  frigates,  thinking  to 
make  sure  of  their  prey,  slipped  their  anchors  and 
stretched  across  from  Cabrita  to  cut  her  off;  and  each 
as  she  came  within  long  gunshot  let  fly  broadside 
after  broadside,  cutting  a  rope  here,  a  ratline  there, 
going  through  a  sail,  or  leaving  a  white  mark  where 
the  splinters  flew  from  the  Buck's  side,  but  doing 
no  real  damage.  Long  bowls  was  not  a  game  that 
the  cutter  could  play,  with  her  little  pop-guns,  so 
round  she  wore  and  made  for  the  Barbary  coast, 
under  all  the  guns  that  the  pursuing  frigates  could 
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bring  to  bear  on  her.  Fast  sailed  the  frigates,  but 
they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  the  Buck,  and  in 
the  strong  current  that  sets  to  the  east  through  the 
Straits,  they  began  to  fall  away  to  leeward.  Round 
came  the  cutter,  heading  again  for  the  Rock,  but 
thereupon  a  third  frigate  and  a  xebec  pushed  out 
from  the  land  and  tried  to  intercept  her.  They, 
too,  dropped  to  leeward,  whilst  the  Buck,  better 
handled,  and,  from  her  rig,  able  to  sail  several  points 
nearer  the  wind  than  the  Spaniards,  continued  to 
keep  her  course.  Then  the  Spanish  Admiral, 
Barcello,  in  his  great  70 -gun  ship,  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste — "the  bravadoing,  blustering,  and  vigilant 
Barcello,"  as  he  is  called  in  an  old  book — hove-to 
under  Cabrita  Point,  thinking  thereby  to  keep  what 
is  called  "the  weather  gage."  On  came  the  little 
Buck,  and  when  he  deemed  the  moment  favourable, 
down  on  her  bore  the  great  Spaniard,  big  enough  to 
blow  his  plucky  little  enemy  out  of  the  water.  At 
half  cannon-shot  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  poured  a 
broadside  into  the  Buck,  then  another,  and  another, 
to  each  of  which  Fagg  replied  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  never  slacking  off,  or  doubting  for  an  instant 
his  power  to  overcome  any  number  of  "foreigners." 
Broadside  followed  broadside  from  each,  and  then 
the  feverishly  excited  English  garrison  on  shore, 
eagerly  watching  the  unequal  fight  between  the 
giant  and  the  pigmy,  saw  Barcello  beginning  to 
fall  away  to  leeward  and  unable  to  recover  his 
position,  whilst  the  Buck,  under  the  better  handling 
of  Captain  Fagg,  kept  her  course.  Signals  run 
up  by  the  Spanish  Admiral  ordered  his  gunboats 
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and  galleys  to  board  and  take  the  Buck,  and  out 
they  came,  pulling  hard,  and  yapping  like  a  mob 
of  pariahs  at  the  heels  of  a  bull  pup.  But  neither 
was  this  attempt  successful.  At  close  range  the 
gallant  little  English  cutter  poured  on  them  such 
a  well-directed  storm  of  shot  that,  like  pariahs,  the 
Spaniards  turned  tail  and  ran,  as  eager  to  get  away 
as  a  few  minutes  before  they  had  been  eager  to 
take  their  small  enemy.  Then  a  50 -gun  ship,  the 
Spaniards'  last  card,  a  vessel  that  had  maintained 
her  position  against  the  current  better  than  her 
friends,  tried  to  cut  her  off  from  the  eastward,  but 
the  English  guns  at  Europa,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Rock,  spoiled  that  game.  Thus  did  the 
Buck,  single-handed,  out -manoeuvre,  out -sail,  and 
out-fight  the  whole  available  Spanish  fleet — twenty- 
one  sail,  no  less — and  as  she  ran  in  and  dropped 
anchor  at  the  New  Mole,  the  cheers  of  the  garrison 
and  their  delight  were  only  equalled  by  the  chagrin 
of  the  outwitted  Spaniards. 

It  was  a  hard-pressed,  hungry,  and  somewhat 
despondent  garrison  that  the  Buck  thus  visited. 
Yet  the  great  Siege  of  Gibraltar  was  then  but  in  its 
infancy.  For  more  than  three  years  thereafter, 
scarcely  ceased  day  or  night  the  roar  of  guns  from 
Spanish  and  French  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Algeziras, 
from  the  Spanish  lines  on  the  isthmus,  and  from  the 
Rock  itself,  where  General  Eliott  and  his  little  band 
were  covering  themselves  with  immortal  glory. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   TAKING    OF    GIBRALTAR 

UNDER  the  name  of  Mons  Calpe,  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  formed  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
anciently  believed  to  be  the  western  boundary  of 
the  world. 

Naturally  a  place  of  great  strength,  it  was 
captured  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  fortified, 
by  the  great  Moorish  leader,  Tarif,  part  of  whose 
castle  stands  to  this  day,  and  from  whom  it  derives 
its  present  name — Gibraltar — a  corruption  of  Gibel 
Tarif,  the  Rock  of  Tarif. 

For  close  on  eight  hundred  years  Gibraltar  was 
held  almost  continuously  by  the  Moors,  but  in  1462 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
refortified  the  Rock  and  strengthened  it  in  every  way, 
and  kept  possession  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
Under  the  Spaniards,  so  strong  a  place  of  arms  was 
it  believed  to  have  become,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  engineers  of  the  seventeenth  century  its 
fortifications  were  such  as  to  make  the  fortress  im- 
possible of  capture.  Perhaps  that  very  sense  of 
security  led  to  its  fall,  for  in  1704  the  impossible  was 
shown  to  be  possible.  As  in  the  year  1540,  when 
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Piali  Hamet,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  dreaded 
Corsair  Barbarossa,  swooping  down  in  his  galleys 
manned  by  Christian  slaves,  surprised  and  plundered 
Gibraltar,  so  now,  in  1704,  the  Rock  was  weakly 
garrisoned,  and  perhaps  because  its  natural  strength 
was  great,  precaution  against  sudden  attack  had  been 
neglected. 

With  the  object  of  assisting  Charles,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  to  obtain  the  Crown  of  Spain,  England 
had  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  a  strong  fleet  of 
English  and  Dutch  vessels  of  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke. 

The  expedition  achieved  no  great  success,  not 
so  much  from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  Rooke  as 
from  the  inability  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  his 
land  forces,  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet.  Rooke, 
unable  now  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and  un- 
willing to  lay  himself  open  to  the  accusation  of 
having  made  no  use  of  so  fine  a  force,  was  resolved 
that  at  any  rate  something  should  be  done  to  justify 
its  existence,  and  he  accordingly  called  a  council  of 
war.  Then  was  discussed  the  question  of  what  was 
next  to  be  done.  Cadiz  might  be  taken ;  but  that 
involved  the  help  of  an  army,  and  help  of  that  nature 
was  not  available. 

But  "dim  in  the  distance  gleamed  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  For  a  century  past  it  shone  enticingly 
in  English  eyes ;  for  half  a  century  it  had  been  an 
admitted  end  of  their  endeavours.  Cromwell  had 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  it.  Under  Charles  II. 
English  careening-hulks  had  been  stationed  there  in 
preference  to  Tangier.  William  III.  had  marked 
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it  for  his  own,  and  had  never  ceased  in  peace  or 
war  to  work  for  its  possession,  and  since  his  death 
every  admiral  that  had  sailed  for  the  Straits  had  been 
instructed  to  capture  it  if  he  could." 

Here  surely  was  the  opportunity !  Who  first 
laid  the  idea  before  the  council  of  war  is  not  known 
for  a  certainty.  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  says  that 
months  before  he  had  proposed  its  capture  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse -Darmstadt ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
who  now  brought  forward  the  suggestion.  Many 
of  the  Council,  it  is  said,  "thought  lightly"  of  the 
proposal,  but  Rooke  overruled  the  dissenters,  and 
four  days  later  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gibraltar  Bay, 
at  once  landing  on  the  isthmus — at  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  Cromwell's  idea  to  make  the  Rock  an 
island  by  cutting  through  the  neck — a  force  of 
about  two  thousand  marines  under  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The  Spanish  Governor  having  refused  to  sur- 
render, on  the  morning  of  July  23rd,  at  six  o'clock, 
twenty-one  vessels  (which  during  the  previous  day 
and  night  had  been  warped  into  position)  opened  fire. 
In  the  dead  calm  which  prevailed  the  smoke  from 
the  guns  hung  about  the  fleet  in  a  cloud  so  dense  that 
from  shipboard  no  effect  of  the  bombardment  could 
be  ascertained.  At  mid-day  when  firing  ceased  it 
was  seen  that  most  of  the  guns  on  shore  had  been 
dismounted,  and  Captain  Whittaker,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  armed  boats,  was  ordered  to  land 
and  seize  the  Mole  Head.  But  Captains  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  whose  ships  lay  nearest  to  the  Mole,  seeing 
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the  signal  and  eager  to  be  the  first  to  close  with 
the  enemy,  dashed  shoreward  in  their  ships'  boats. 
With  deafening  roar  a  tremendous  explosion  greeted 
the  crews  as  they  scrambled  ashore ;  two  lieutenants 
and  forty  men  were  blown  into  the  air  and  killed ; 
sixty  others,  wounded  and  helpless,  lay  groaning, 
some  on  land,  some  squattering  in  the  sea,  and 
seven  of  the  boats  were  capsized.  Either  the  enemy 
as  they  fled  had  fired  a  mine,  or  our  own  men  in 
the  wild  rush  and  excitement  of  landing  had  acci- 
dentally exploded  a  magazine.  The  seamen  naturally 
looked  on  it  as  the  work  of  the  enemy,  and  for  a 
moment  hung  back  and  hesitated,  expecting  another 
fierce  blast  of  destruction. 

Undismayed,  Hicks  and  Jumper  kept  their  hold ; 
joined  by  Whittaker  they  pushed  on,  and  soon  all 
the  southern  part  of  Gibraltar  was  in  our  hands. 
By  noon  all  was  over ;  the  Spaniards  had  capitulated. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse -Darmstadt  with  his  marines 
pushed  into  the  town,  took  possession  in  name  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  hoisted  the  King's  flag. 

But  this,  we  are  told  in  some  accounts,  did  by 
no  means  suit  Rooke.  What  he  had  done,  he  had 
done  for  his  own  country,  and  he  cared  not  the 
value  of  a  handspike  for  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
At  once,  it  is  said,  he  ordered  the  Spanish  standard 
to  be  struck  and  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
hoisted  in  its  place.  And  from  that  day  onward 
Britain  has  held  Gibraltar  against  all  foes.  In 
spite  of  Spain's  increasing  efforts  by  diplomatic 
means  to  regain  possession,  in  spite  of  her  many 
endeavours  by  force  of  arms,  single-handed  or  in 
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conjunction  with  France,  or  with  France  and 
Holland,  to  retake  the  Rock,  it  has  remained  with 
us, — in  spite,  too,  sometimes  of  apathy  and  neglect 
on  the  part  of  English  Ministries,  in  spite  of  the 
hardly  concealed  wish  of  men  high  in  rank  to  see 
it  given  up.  It  is  seldom  that  Great  Britain  has 
not  had  in  her  Ministries  statesmen  who  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  questions  concerning 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  seldom  that 
those  questions  have  not  been  treated  with  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  indifference.  Nor  even  in  our 
own  day  are  we  quite  free  from  that  reproach. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    SIEGES    OF    1704    AND    1727 

LEAVING  the  Prince  of  Hesse  as  Governor,  and 
with  him,  for  garrison,  as  many  men  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  fleet,  Rooke  sailed  from  Gibraltar 
to  take  in  wood  and  water  at  Tetuan.  Whilst 
there,  information  was  brought  to  him  that  a 
powerful  French  fleet  had  been  sighted.  Instantly 
the  signal  to  sail  was  made,  and  the  British  fleet 

o 

proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  On  August  9th  the  French  were  seen 
heading  for  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  13th,  Rooke  came 
up  with  them  off  Malaga,  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

In  numbers  the  two  fleets  were  not  ill  matched, 
the  French  consisting  of  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line 
(seventeen  of  them  three-deckers)  and  twenty -four 
galleys,  the  English  of  fifty-three  ships  of  the  line 
(including  eleven  Dutch  ships)  and  some  frigates. 
But  in  weight  of  broadside  and  in  number  of  men, 
the  British  fleet  was  inferior  to  the  French.  In  their 
galleys,  too,  the  latter  held  an  advantage.  These 
vessels  carried  from  four  to  six  guns,  were  manned  by 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men,  and  were  fitted 
for  ramming.  Propelled  by  "  sweeps  "  (worked  each 
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by  five  or  six  men),  necessarily  at  the  end  of  an  action 
they  might  be  of  immense  service  against  disabled 
vessels.  Rooke  had  none  of  these.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  English  ships  after  the  assault  on  Gibraltar 
were  so  short  of  ammunition  that  during  the  battle 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  line,  having  neither 
powder  nor  shot  left. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  Rooke  bore  down  on  the 
enemy. 

Now  began  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest, 
yet  least  decisive,  naval  battles  of  all  history.  Hour 
after  hour  the  great  liners  pounded  at  each  other ; 
and  then  about  2  P.M.  the  enemy's  van  began  to 
give  way,  followed  soon  after  by  the  rear.  But 
in  the  centre,  where  fought  Rooke's  ship  the 
St.  George,  with  never -slackening  fury  the  roar  of 
battle  continued  till  darkness  and  night  put  an  end 
to  it.  It  was,  says  Rooke  in  his  journal,  "the 
sharpest  day's  service  I  ever  saw." 

During  the  night  the  wind  shifted,  giving  the 
enemy  "the  weather  gage,"  and  though  for  two 
days  Rooke  used  every  endeavour  to  bring  on  the 
battle  afresh,  the  French  had  had  enough,  and  at  last 
bore  away  for  Toulon.  Not  a  ship  was  taken  on  either 
side,  but  each  lost  heavily  in  men,  the  French  three 
thousand  and  forty-eight,  the  British  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nineteen.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  but  the  honour  surely  remains  with 
the  fleet  which  tried  to  renew  the  fight  rather  than 
with  that  which  feared  again  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
Moreover,  with  Rooke  lay  the  definite  advantage 
of  having  by  this  action  prevented  Count  Toulouse 
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and  his  fleet  from  retaking  Gibraltar,  a  feat  which 
the  small  garrison  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  could  scarcely  have  prevented  them  doing 
had  Rooke  been  defeated,  or  had  the  French  slipped 
past  him  unseen.  The  French  fleet  was  completely 
disabled,  and  for  months  after  was  unable  to  put 
to  sea ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  eight  days  Rooke 
had  refitted  at  Gibraltar,  and  was  again  ready  for 
action,  though  on  arrival  there  his  ships  were  sadly 
battered,  and  are  described  by  an  eye-witness  as 
being  "  much  in  disorder." 

On  September  8th,  having  completed  his  refitting, 
Rooke  sailed  for  England,  leaving  at  Lisbon  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line  under  Sir  John  Leake,  in  order  that 
Gibraltar  might  not  be  without  help  if  it  should  be 
needed. 

And  needed  it  soon  was.  On  October  4th  a  French 
fleet  landed  six  battalions  of  troops  to  reinforce  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias,  who 
shortly  afterwards  opened  his  trenches  against  the 
town.  A  heavy  fire  was  poured  in,  and  things  were 
going  but  ill  with  the  little  garrison,  when  the  tables 
were  turned  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Leake's 
squadron,  which  captured  three  frigates,  a  fire-ship, 
two  English  prizes,  a  "tartan,"  and  a  store-ship 
which  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  left  behind  by  the 
French  fleet.  Leake  landed  a  much-needed  body  of 
five  hundred  sailors  to  help  in  repairing  the  works 
which  the  enemy's  fire  had  damaged.  An  arrival 
more  opportune  there  could  not  have  been ;  Villa- 
darias had  arranged  to  deliver  on  that  very  night  an 
assault  both  by  sea  and  land  at  five  different  points. 
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After  Leake's  departure  the  Spaniards  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  once  at  least  success  was  all  but 
theirs.  A  goat-herd  named  Simon  Susarte,  a  native 
of  Gibraltar,  a  man  familiar  from  childhood  with 
every  cranny  in  the  cliffs,  every  pass  by  which 
a  goat  might  make  its  way,  brought  word  to 
Villadarias  that  it  was  possible  by  a  little-known 
pathway  on  the  eastern  side  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
Rock  unseen  by  the  garrison.  An  officer  sent  by 
Villadarias  to  inspect,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be 
feasible.  Five  hundred  picked  men,  "having  taken 
the  Sacrament,"  and  sworn  never  to  return  but  as 
victors,  toiled  painfully  in  the  dark  night  up  the 
broken  and  perilous  track,  clinging  by  tooth  and  nail 
to  the  jagged  rocks.  At  a  point  called  St.  Michael's 
cave  they  hid  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Creeping 
forward  just  before  daylight,  the  guard  at  the  Signal 
Station  was  easily  taken  by  surprise  and  butchered, 
and  then  by  help  of  ropes  and  ladders  such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  had  been  left  behind  joined  their 
comrades. 

But  now  the  alarm  was  given.  From  below, 
a  regiment  of  Grenadiers  breasted  the  rugged  slope, 
men  dropping  fast  as  they  came  under  fire.  With 
splendid  courage  the  Spaniards  fought,  but  courage, 
even  when  combined  with  advantage  of  position, 
was  not  enough.  Steadily  the  Grenadiers  struggled 
upwards,  till  at  length,  with  wild  hurrah  they  got 
to  work  with  the  bayonet.  Soon  came  an  end  of 
this  Spanish  forlorn  hope ;  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  killed,  many  surrendered,  some  in  trying  to 
escape  broke  their  necks  over  the  cliffs ;  a  few  only, 
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guided  by  Susarte,  returned  in  safety  to  their  camp. 
The  attempt  was  at  one  time  not  far  from  success. 
Had  Villadarias  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan,  had 
he  sent  supports,  and  himself  made  a  vigorous  attack 
in  front,  Gibraltar  might  once  more  have  found 
itself  under  the  Spanish  flag.  But  the  gods  fought 
not  for  Spain  that  day. 

Yet  the  garrison  was  in  sore  straits.  Constant 
alarms  wore  out  the  strength  of  the  men  and 
destroyed  their  sleep ;  disease  and  want  dealt  hardly 
with  them ;  those  fit  for  duty  (and  daily  they 
lessened  in  number)  marched  and  fought  in  sandals 
made  of  straw  and  hay,  their  leather  boots  long  since 
worn  out  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  rocks ;  guns 
dismounted  by  the  ceaseless  fire  of  the  enemy  lay 
as  they  fell ;  damaged  parapets  were  left  unrepaired. 
Yet  all  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  relief  came  at 
last,  when  provisions  for  but  a  few  days  remained. 

With  fresh  troops  landed,  and  with  fresh  heart, 
the  little  garrison  now  found  itself  in  position 
occasionally  to  "round  up"  the  enemy,  and  by 
sallies  more  than  one  much  damage  was  done  to 
the  Spanish  works.  The  enemy,  nothing  loth, 
replied  by  fresh  assaults,  and  once,  on  February  7th, 
1705,  a  force  of  five  hundred  French  and  Irish 
Grenadiers,  supported  by  Spanish  foot  and  some 
squadrons  of  horse,  made  a  lodgment  in  the  Round 
Tower  within  our  lines,  which  they  held  for  a  time, 
till  driven  out  with  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Nor  was  it  only  from  the  land  that  there  came 
danger.  Towards  the  end  of  February  a  French 
squadron  of  twenty-six  sail  anchored  in  the  bay  and 
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prepared  to  bombard  the  town.  Heavy  weather 
came  to  the  rescue.  Ere  a  shot  was  fired,  driven 
from  their  anchorage  by  a  fierce  gale  the  Frenchmen 
were  scattered  far  and  wide,  all  but  five  sail  of  the 
line  which  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety.  Better  for 
them  if  they  too  had  slipped  their  anchors  and 
followed  their  consorts  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
before  many  days  the  advance  squadron  of  a  British 
fleet  had  chased  and  taken,  or  driven  ashore  and 
burnt,  those  five  Frenchmen. 

On  April  llth  the  remainder  of  our  fleet, 
detained  till  now  by  contrary  winds,  came  in  and 
landed  provisions  and  further  reinforcements.  There- 
after it  was  plain  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  and  on 
May  1st,  1705,  the  enemy  forsook  their  trenches,  and 
the  siege  was  over.  The  Spanish  and  French  losses 
since  October  20th,  1704,  are  variously  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  those  of  the 
garrison  scarcely  exceeded  four  hundred. 

Our  hold  on  Gibraltar  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  thereafter,  until 
1727,  no  actual  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  it 
from  us  by  force,  though  in  1720  an  attack  was 
threatened. 

In  the  siege  of  1727  the  Count  of  Las  Torras 
brought  against  us  some  twenty  thousand  men.  But 
with  England  in  command  of  the  sea,  and  a  British 
fleet  in  the  Bay,  the  capture  of  the  Rock  was  practi- 
cally impossible.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  England  had  undoubtedly  been  the  great  naval 
Power  of  the  world.  Spain,  Holland,  France,  one 
followed  by  the  other,  had  gone  down  before  her  in 
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the  fight  for  maritime  supremacy.  For  Spain  now 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  without  the 
ability  to  hold  her  own  at  sea,  was  a  hopeless  task. 
Great  Britain  had  thus  made  herself  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,  and  though  in  later  years  France  and  Spain  for 
a  time  disputed  her  title,  to  our  own  day  there  re- 
mains but  one  Great  Sea  Power.  The  siege  of  1727 
really  resolved  itself  into  a  heavy  artillery  duel ; — 
"  We  seemed  to  live  in  flames,"  wrote  an  officer  of 
the  garrison.  The  Spanish  working  parties,  however, 
frequently  came  to  such  close  quarters  with  the 
British  lines  that  our  men  many  times  hurled  pieces 
of  rock  down  on  to  their  heads  ;  and  the  enemy, 
getting  unseen  into  a  cave  beneath  Willis's  Battery 
(a  work  erected  on  the  heights  above  the  lines  after 
the  siege  of  1704  - 1705),  made  a  gallant  attempt 
to  blow  that  battery  out  of  existence.  But  the 
attempt  failed,  like  many  another  Spanish  project. 
On  June  12th  firing  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  believed  to  be  about  three  thousand  ;  ours,  about 
a  tenth  of  that  number,  but  almost  as  many  British 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  bursting  of  our  own 
guns  and  mortars — useless,  worn-out  old  pieces — as 
by  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards. 
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FOR  many  years  after  this  date  no  further  attempt 
was  made  by  Spain  to  retake  the  Rock  by  force 
of  arms,  though  its  recovery  by  diplomatic  means 
was  not  despaired  of.  King  George  I.  had  made 
overtures  for  its  restitution.  Again,  in  1757,  Pitt 
suggested  that  it  should  be  given  up  if  Minorca 
(taken  from  us  by  the  French)  were  given  again  to 
England.  In  a  secret  despatch  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene  he  quotes  from  a  Cabinet  minute :  "... 
Their  Lordships  most  humbly  submit  their  opinion 
to  your  Majesty's  great  wisdom  that  overtures  of 
a  negotiation  should  be  set  on  foot  with  that  Court 
in  order  to  engage  Spain,  if  possible,  to  join  her 
arms  to  those  of  your  Majesty  for  obtaining  a  just 
and  honourable  peace,  and,  namely,  for  recovering 
and  restoring  to  the  Crown  of  England  the  most 
important  island  of  Minorca,  with  all  its  posts  and 
fortresses  .  .  .  and  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  for  obtaining  these  great  and  essential 
ends  to  treat  with  the  Crown  of  Spain  concerning 
an  exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  the  Island  of  Minorca 
.  .  .  their  Lordships  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
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that  the  Court  of  Spain  should,  without  loss  of 
time,  be  sounded  with  respect  to  their  disposition  ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  favourable  that  the 
said  negotiations  should  be  carried  forward  .  .  . 
with  all  possible  despatch  and  secrecy." 

Happily  this  offer  came  too  late.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  Gibraltar  Spain  would  not  then  form  an 
alliance  with  England.  Negotiations  were  again 
opened  in  1761 — again  without  result.  In  1762, 
England,  then  embroiled  with  France,  declared  war 
also  against  Spain,  and  events  so  favoured  England 
that  not  only  was  the  much  -  desired  island  of 
Minorca  restored  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  but  also  many  of  the  French  colonial 
possessions  were  handed  over.  This  successful 
result  made  it  unnecessary  for  some  time  to  dangle 
the  bait  of  Gibraltar  before  the  longing  eyes  of 
Spain ;  but  the  bait  was  still  there,  and  later  it  was 
used  more  than  once  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
British  Ministries. 

Things  internal  also  in  the  state  of  Gibraltar 
were  far  from  satisfactory ;  corruption  and  mis- 
government  sucked  its  life  bloodc  It  is  said  that 
in  1729,  "exclusive  of  his  salary  as  General,  and 
other  perquisites,  the  aggregate  total  emoluments 
of  the  Governorship  of  Gibraltar  cannot  be  less  than 
£20,000  per  annum." 

"The  fortifications,"  says  Sayer  in  his  History, 
"  had  been  suffered  to  lapse  almost  into  a  state  of 
ruin  and  decay.  Very  few  guns  were  mounted,  the 
parapets  were  in  many  places  crumbling  into  dust, 
and  the  ditches  at  the  north  angle  were  choked 
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with  rubbish.     Magazines  were  defective,  ammuni- 
tion scanty,  and  provision  stores  empty." 

Nor  at  one  time  was  the  condition  of  the  troops 
in  garrison  any  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
fortifications.  About  the  year  1760  a  drunken 
quarrel  amongst  some  soldiers  brought  to  light 
a  daring  conspiracy  to  hand  Gibraltar  over  to  Spain. 
There  were  at  the  time  on  the  Rock  two  British 
regiments,  which  had  been  kept  there  long  without 
change.  Insubordination,  born  of  discontent  and  the 
weariness  of  inaction,  spread  amongst  the  men,  and 
a  plot,  in  which  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  rank  and  file  were  engaged,  was  formed 
to  massacre  the  officers,  seize  the  pay  chest,  and  then 
to  secure  for  themselves  safety  by  surrendering  the 
Rock  to  the  Spaniards. 

Worse  than  this  things  could  scarcely  be.  But 
if  anything  could  make  them  worse  it  was  the  fact 
that  remonstrances  and  appeals  were  thrown  away 
on  the  Home  Government.  The  fortress  continued 
to  be  left  almost  defenceless.  And  such  was  the 
apathy  of  the  British  Ministry  then  in  power 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  moving  an 
address  to  the  King  praying  that  he  would  send 
a  proper  force  to  Gibraltar  for  its  defence,  asserted 
that  it  was  "  open  to  attack  from  the  sea,  and  that 
if  an  enemy  were  masters  of  the  Bay  it  could  not 
make  any  long  resistance,"  it  was  flippantly  answered 
by  Lord  Sandwich,  that,  "  Supposing  the  noble 
lord's  argument  to  be  well  founded,  and  supposing 
Gibraltar  to  be  now  unluckily  taken,  still,  according 
to  the  noble  lord's  own  doctrine,  it  would  be  no 
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great  matter ;  for,  although  we  are  not  masters  of 
the  sea  at  present,  we  probably  shall  be  some  time  or 
other,  and  then,  my  lords,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  retaking  Gibraltar." 

Fortunately,  there  arrived  now  as  Governor  of  the 
Rock  a  man  of  energy  and  determination,  a  talented 
soldier,  one  whose  record  of  active  service  was  already 
long  and  distinguished.  General  George  Augustus 
Eliott  (worthy  scion  of  that  old,  fierce,  fighting 
Border  clan),  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott 
of  Stobs,  was  born  at  Wells,  in  Roxburghshire,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1717.  Educated  first  at  Edinburgh, 
later  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  continued  his 
studies  at  the  French  Military  Academy  of  La  Fere, 
and  afterwards  at  Woolwich.  Subsequently  he  saw 
much  fighting,  and  was  engaged  in  the  great  battles 
of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1759-61,  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  he  served  with  the  English 
contingent  that  helped  Frederick  the  Great  against 
Austria.  General  Eliott  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  in  1776,  and  from  the  time  of  taking  over 
his  command  in  1777  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, he  was  unceasing  in  his  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things,  unwearied  in  urging  that 
reinforcements  should  be  sent  to  him. 

Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France  and  with 
her  own  revolted  American  Colonies.  Here  was 
Spain's  chance  to  recapture  the  jewel  snatched  from 
her  Crown  in  1704.  She  had  long  been  making 
secret  preparations  ;  pretext  for  war  was  not  hard  to 
find.  On  June  16th,  1779,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  London  intimated  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
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the  hostile  intentions  of  his  Government.  The 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  any 
impending  trouble,  and  up  to  this  date  their  relations 
with  the  Spanish  at  San  Roque  had  been  of  a  most 
friendly  nature.  Constant  visits  had  been  ex- 
changed, and  as  late  as  June  19th  General  Eliott  and 
his  staff  had  called  on  the  Spanish  Commandant  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  promotion.  The  visit  was 
short,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  general, 
uncomfortable  and  palpably  embarrassed.  Yet  no 
suspicion  of  the  probable  cause  of  his  embarrassment 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  British  officers.  That  an 
intimation  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  had  already 
reached  San  Roque  from  Madrid  was  of  course  un- 
known to  them,  and  it  was  only  on  their  return  to 
Gibraltar  that  they  got  any  inkling  of  what  was 
coming.  Almost  as  they  reached  the  lines  there 
landed  from  a  Swedish  frigate,  from  Tangier,  Mr. 
Logic,  H.M.  Consul  in  Barbary.  There  had  lately 
arrived  at  Tangier  a  Swedish  brig,  which,  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  had  fallen  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  twenty - 
eiffht  sail  of  the  line.  The  master  of  the  brig,  whilst 

O  *-" 

paying  a  compulsory  visit  to  the  French  flagship, 
learned  that  the  French  were  cruising  in  that  latitude 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Cadiz. 
This  startling  news  was  sufficient  for  Mr.  Logic,  who 
hastened  across  to  communicate  it  to  General  Eliott. 
Every  precaution  which  lay  in  Eliott's  power  was 
at  once  taken,  every  possible  preparation  made.  There 
were  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar  at  this  time  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  British  troops  and  one 
thousand  and  ninety-five  Hanoverians,  Guards  were 
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strengthened,  pickets  cautioned  to  keep  a  bright  look- 
out, the  land  port  barriers  were  closed,  officers  detailed 
to  keep  from  the  heights  a  strict  watch  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
summoned  to  consider  how  best  to  ensure  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  from  Barbary,  how  best  to 
keep  open  communication  with  England.  There  was 
no  British  fleet  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  few 
vessels  of  war  at  Gibraltar  were  hopelessly  incapable  of 
standing  up  to  the  great  Spanish  fleet  now  gathering  at 
Cadiz.  The  whole  available  British  naval  force  con- 
sisted but  of  \\\e Panther  (60),  three  frigates,  and  a  sloop. 

Officers  who  were  absent  on  leave  found  them- 
selves now  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Many  of 
them  were  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Spain.  How 
were  they  to  rejoin  their  regiments?  Application 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  permission  to  proceed 
to  Gibraltar  in  every  case  met  with  prompt  refusal, 
but  passports  were  not  withheld  from  officers  who 
were  willing  to  leave  the  country  by  other  routes. 
Several,  finding  the  difficulty  of  rejoining  to  be  too 
great,  availed  themselves  of  these  passports ;  but 
others,  more  eager,  or  more  determined,  were  resolved 
to  rejoin  at  all  costs.  Disguised,  they  tried  to  make 
their  way  south  through  a  hostile  population,  but 
one  after  the  other  they  were  captured.  Three  only, 
two  officers  of  the  39th  Regiment  and  one  of  the 
56th,  succeeded.  Outwitting  the  Spaniards,  after 
many  escapes  they  pushed  their  way  west  into 
Portugal,  and  reached  Faro,  a  port  on  the  southern 
coast.  Money  did  the  rest ;  fishermen  were  per- 
suaded to  risk  their  open  boat  in  the  attempt  to 
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reach  Gibraltar,  and  the  three  officers,  slipping  along 
close  in -shore,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Spanish 
gunboats  and  galleys  and  safely  reached  their 
destination. 

It  was  not  until  July  6th  that  definite  news  was 
received  of  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  Meantime  Mr.  Logic  had  re- 
turned to  his  post  in  Barbary,  having  first  arranged 
with  the  Governor  a  system  of  signals  whereby 
information  might  be  sent  by  him  across  the  Straits. 
Later,  Mr.  Logic  again  contrived  to  land  in  Gibraltar, 
but  communication  was  now  practically  cut  off,  and 
the  Consul,  when  returning,  evaded  capture  only  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth.  A  Spanish  cruiser  stopped  his 
galley  and  searched  her,  whilst  Mr.  Logic  for  ten 
hours  lay  hidden  in  the  run  of  the  vessel.  His 
despatches  and  code  of  signals,  too,  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  and  were  only  saved  by  concealment 
in  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  enemy  were  indeed  masters 
of  the  situation  here  at  this  time. 
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BEGINNING    OF   THE    GREAT    SIEGE 

THINGS  yet  for  a  time  went  very  quietly  with  the 
British  garrison ;  the  enemy  seemed  more  disposed 
to  starve  them  out  than  to  attempt  to  capture  the 
Rock  by  force.  For  more  than  two  months  no 
firing  took  place,  but  ever  the  Spanish  army  swelled 
its  numbers  and  their  works  became  more  formidable. 
The  time  had  arrived,  it  seemed  to  General  Eliott,  for 
more  active  measures  on  his  part.  On  September  12th 
the  garrison  opened  fire.  The  first  gun  was  fired 
from  Green's  Lodge  battery  by  the  wife  of  an  officer 
— as  at  the  present  day  she  might  have  opened  a  new 
rifle-range.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  and  of  the 
other  opening  shots  was  a  stampede  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  our 
men,  "  and  for  some  hours  scarce  a  person  was  to 
be  seen  within  the  range  of  our  guns."  But  little 
damage  was  caused ;  the  Spaniards  soon  regained 
confidence  and  returned  to  their  posts. 

It  was  noticed  when  our  heavy  shells  pitched  that 
they  sank  deep  in  the  sand  around  the  Spanish  works, 
and  that  when  they  exploded  the  splinters  seldom 
got  above  the  surface,  and  consequently  had  little 
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or  no  effect.  In  those  days  our  artillery  used  a 
fuse  which  as  often  as  not  might  be  depended  on 
to  burst  the  shell  just  about  the  moment  when  it 
was  least  desired  to  burst,  not  infrequently,  indeed, 
just  as  it  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  sometimes  mid- 
way in  its  flight,  sometimes  not  at  all ;  at  other 
times  the  shell  might  lie  fizzling  on  the  ground  for 
quite  a  lengthy  period  ere  the  smouldering  fuse 
communicated  with  the  charge  inside.  There  was 
no  certainty  about  the  matter — it  lay  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  It  struck  Captain  Mercier  of  the  39th 
Regiment  that  the  remedy  for  this  was  simple.  He 
suggested  that  the  5^-inch  shells  should  be  fired 
with  fuses  so  cut  that  they  might  be  reckoned  on 
to  communicate  with  the  charge  inside  just  as  the 
shell  in  its  flight  came  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  tried,  with  great  success,  and  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  horizontal  shell  fire  with 
calculated  fuses.  Later,  the  Spaniards  tried  to  pay 
us  back  in  our  own  coin,  but  they  made  no  great 
improvement  on  their  former  practice  with  the  old 
fuse.  A  new  form  of  "  light "  ball,  made  of  lead 
and  filled  with  a  composition  which  flared,  was 
also  now  invented  by  Lieutenant  Whitham  of  the 
Artillery.  Fired  from  a  32 -pounder,  this  ball  was 
much  used  by  the  British  during  the  siege,  and 
was  of  great  use  during  the  darkness  of  night  in 
showing  what  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  doing. 

Time  dragged  on.     No  communication  from  the 

outside  world  had  been  received.     The   pinch   was 

even  now  beginning  to  be  felt ;    already  food  was 

growing  scarce  and  dear.     Bakers  closed  their  doorss 
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and  delivered  bread  to  struggling  crowds  of  famished 
people  only  through  the  windows,  or  through  a 
guarded  wicket  gate.  There  was  danger  lest  the 
starving  mob  might  pull  down  the  bakehouses. 
"  It  is  really  grievous,"  wrote  one  of  the  garrison, 
"to  see  the  fighting  of  the  people  for  a  morsel 
of  bread  .  .  .  men  wrestling,  women  entreating, 
and  children  crying,  a  jargon  of  all  languages." 
Vessels  trying  to  enter  the  Bay  with  supplies  were 
chased  and  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards.  "  No  prospect 
of  relief.  We  begin  to  think  England  has  forgot 
that  such  people  are  in  existence."  Vegetables  were 
scarcely  to  be  got  at  any  price,  and  such  as  were  on 
sale  were  "  no  better  than  the  rubbish  of  a  dunghill 

o 

in  England."  The  Spaniards  had  destroyed  the 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  on 
the  Rock  itself,  owing  to  want  of  soil,  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  a  sparse  supply  of  any  green 
thing  could  be  grown.  Men  employed  in  fishing 
could  carry  on  operations  only  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  and  the  supply  of  beef  from  Tetuan  and  other 
ports  of  Barbary  was  cut  off,  for  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  bribed  by  the  enemy,  had  delivered  up 
Tetuan  and  Tangier  to  Spain,  and  had  banished  from 
his  dominions  all  British  subjects  —  including,  of 
course,  Mr.  Logic,  on  whose  exertions  the  welfare 
of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  had  so  greatly  depended. 
"  It  is  really  vexing  and  mortifying,"  writes  one  of 
the  besieged,  "  to  view  the  Spanish  lines  and  heights 
covered  with  cattle,  while  we  can  scarce  procure  a 
piece  of  salt  beef." 

To   increase   the    supply   of  food    all   manner  of 
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quaint  devices  were  tried.  Colonel  Drinkwater 
mentions  the  incubation  of  chickens  after  the 
following  manner  :  "  The  eggs  were  placed,  with  some 
cotton  wool,  or  other  warm  substance,  in  a  tin  case 
of  such  construction  as  to  be  heated  by  a  lamp  or 
hot  water ;  and  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature of  heat,  the  eggs  were  commonly  hatched 
in  the  usual  time  of  a  hen's  sitting.  A  capon  (how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear)  was  then  taught  to  rear 
them.  To  reconcile  him  to  his  trust,  the  feathers 
were  plucked  from  his  breast  and  belly ;  he  was  then 
gently  scourged  with  a  bunch  of  nettles,  and  placed 
upon  the  young  hatch,  whose  downy  warmth  afforded 
such  comfort  to  the  bared  and  smarting  parts,  that 
he  from  that  period  reared  them  up  with  the  care 
and  tenderness  of  a  mother." 

But  in  spite  of  every  device  and  every  care, 
rations  had  again  and  again  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
allowance  per  head  was  wofully  small.  General 
Eliott  himself,  as  an  example  to  the  men,  lived  for 
eight  days  on  four  ounces  of  rice  per  day. 

About  this  time  (as  has  already  been  related) 
arrived  the  Buck  privateer.  It  is  grievous  to  tell 
that  the  little  vessel  was  some  time  later  sunk  by  a 
French  frigate,  after  a  gallant  but  hopeless  fight. 
One  wonders  what  was  the  fate  of  Captain  Fagg, 
and  if,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  as  hard  to  hold  as 
he  had  been  when  at  liberty  hard  to  capture.  But 
one  loves  to  think  that  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
him  yet  breathes  in  our  seamen  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  when  the  time  comes  (as  come  it  may)  the 
men  of  our  Navy  will  fight  to  the  death  regardless 
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of  odds,  fight  as  of  old  fought  the  crew  of  the  immortal 
Revenge. 

"And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty- 
three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built  galleons 
came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thunder  and 
flame ; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead 
and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so  could  fight 
us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before  ? 


And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the 

summer  sea, 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a 

ring; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear'd  that  we  still 

could  sting, 

So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonade  and  the  desperate  strife  ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark  and 

cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all  of 

it  spent ; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 
'  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 
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We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 

At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die — does  it  matter  when  ? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner, — sink  her,  split  her  in  twain ! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain ! ' 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE  GREAT  SIEGE  (continued) 

IN  the  early  days  of  January  1780  the  rations  of  the 
garrison  were  again  reduced,  yet  no  man  murmured. 
But  this  spare  diet  did  not  long  continue.  On  the 
15th  arrived  a  brig,  bringing  news  that  a  British 
fleet  was  within  twenty-four  hours'  sail  of  the  Rock. 
The  excitement  amongst  the  inhabitants  was  great, 
and  their  joy  became  almost  frantic  when  the  follow- 
ing day  a  brig,  laden  with  flour,  came  in  with  word 
that  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney  had  captured  the 
Spanish  Bilbao  convoy,  with  its  seven  protecting  war 
vessels,  and  had  later  defeated  the  great  Spanish 
fleet  under  Admiral  Langara.  Once  more,  for  the 
time  at  least,  Great  Britain  was  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Shops  which  had  been  closed  reopened,  and  "  the 
people  are  so  busy "  (writes  Ancell)  "  purchasing 
eatables  that  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  festive  fair  in 
England."  The  entire  population  flocked  to  the 
higher  points  of  the  Rock,  which  positively  bristled 
with  telescopes  focussed  on  the  Straits,  on  the  look- 
out for  Rodney's  ships.  A  few  frigates  arrived,  with  a 
Spanish  80-gun  vessel  captured  in  the  action,  but  our 
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fleet  itself  drove  too  far  to  the  eastward  and  took  some 
days  to  work  back  to  the  bay.  Of  the  defeated  fleet, 
the  Phoenix  (80  guns),  the  Diligente  (70),  Monarca 
(70),  Princessa  (70),  were  brought  in  as  prizes  :  the 
San  Domingo  (70),  was  blown  up,  with  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  men ;  the  San  Eugenio  (70)  was  taken 
and  afterwards  abandoned  and  sunk  in  a  gale ;  the 
San  Julian  (70),  taken  and  driven  ashore.  Only 
three  70's  and  two  frigates  escaped.  The  Phoenix 
was  captured  by  H.M.S.  Bienfaisant,  under  Captain 
Macbride,  who  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
difficulty  with  regard  to  his  seven  hundred  prisoners. 
On  his  own  vessel  smallpox  was  raging,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  introduce  that  horrible  disease  amongst 

<-'  o 

the  Spanish  crew  by  removing  them  to  \heBienfaisant; 
yet  if  they  should  be  left  on  their  own  ship,  what 
was  to  prevent  them  from  rising  and  retaking  her 
from  the  prize  crew  ?  In  consideration  of  being  left 
on  their  own  vessel  and  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
contagion,  Admiral  Langara  and  his  officers  under- 
took to  navigate  the  Phoenix  to  Gibraltar,  there  to 
hand  her  over  to  the  British,  with  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war,  unless  it  should  so  happen  that  during 
the  passage  the  Bienfaisant  should  be  attacked  and 
taken  by  Spanish  or  French  ships,  in  which  case 
the  Phoenix  was  to  go  free.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Spaniards,  this  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out ; 
the  Phoenix  was  safely  taken  to  Gibraltar.  She  was 
a  very  fine  vessel,  sound  in  every  respect,  though 
believed  to  be  at  date  of  her  capture  fifty  years  old. 
She  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  at  Havannah,  con- 
structed entirely  of  mahogany,  and  was  of  unusual 
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thickness  in  her  sides  and  scantling.  As  late  as  the 
year  1810,  under  her  new  name,  the  Gibraltar,  she 
was  still  an  effective  ship. 

On  January  25th  Rodney  arrived  in  the  Bay. 
On  one  of  his  ships  at  this  time,  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman, was  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.  of  Great 
Britain.  To  him  was  introduced  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Langara.  Later,  seeing  the  Prince  touch 
his  hat  to  his  superior  officer  as  he  announced  that 
a  boat  was  ready  to  leave  the  ship,  Langara 
exclaimed  in  astonishment :  "  Well  does  Great 
Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the  sea  when  the 
humblest  stations  in  her  Navy  are  supported  by 
princes  of  the  blood." 

On  January  29th,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
73rd  Regiment  ("Lord  M'Leod's  Highlanders") 
landed  from  the  fleet.  The  regiment  was  under 
orders  for  Minorca,  but  General  Eliott  took  it 
on  himself  to  detain  them  for  service  at  Gibraltar 
—  a  welcome  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
garrison. 

On  February  13th,  Rodney,  leaving  behind  him 
the  Edgar  and  Panther  ships  of  the  line,  two 
frigates  and  a  couple  of  sloops,  sailed  for  England, 
taking  with  him  the  wives  and  children  of  all  soldiers 
who  were  not  provided  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
last  twelve  months,  all  invalids,  the  many  deserters 
who  had  come  in  from  the  Spanish  lines,  and  some 
families,  thus  ridding  Eliott  of  a  host  of  useless 
mouths.  During  the  entire  siege  the  number  of 
deserters  from  both  sides  was  remarkable.  The 
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risks  they  ran  were  great,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  advantage  they  expected  to  gain.  In  their 
attempts  to  desert  from  the  garrison,  many  were 
dashed  to  pieces  while  descending  the  cliffs ;  others, 
still  more  unhappy,  succeeded  in  getting  part  way 
down,  there  stuck,  and,  unable  either  to  ascend  or 
descend,  starved  to  death.  The  Spanish  deserters 
who  came  in  reported  that  Spain  was  "  determined  to 
have  the  place,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will." 

The  garrison  was  now  in  a  more  satisfactory 
state  for  defence.  Large  quantities  of  provisions 
and  of  ammunition  had  been  left  by  the  fleet ;  stores 
and  magazines  were  full ;  and  the  defenders  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  landing  of  the  73rd 
Regiment.  Yet  already  scurvy,  due  to  the  habitual 
consumption  of  salt  provisions,  threatened  to  become 
prevalent,  and  smallpox  was  not  wanting.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  good  :  they  knew  that  they 
were  not  forgotten  at  home. 

Attacks  by  the  Spanish  from  the  sea  now  became 
frequent ;  fire-ships  were  sent  down  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  our  vessels  as  they  lay  at  anchor ; 
gunboats,  propelled  by  sweeps,  approached  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  fired  into  our  few  remaining 
men-of-war.  But  every  attack  failed  in  its  object ; 
our  seamen  towed  the  fire-ships  out  of  the  way  and 
let  them  there  burn  harmlessly  to  the  water's  edge ; 
the  gunboats  were  beaten  off. 

In  July,  rumour  reported  that  forty-two  sail  of 
French  and  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  and  ten  bomb 
ketches,  had  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  Gibraltar,  and  that 
thirty  thousand  men  were  within  a  short  march  of 
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the  Spanish  camp  at  San  Roque.  But  rumour  was 
at  least  premature. 

By  September  scurvy  was  making  terrible  ravages 
amongst  the  garrison,  and  the  want  of  fresh  pro- 
visions was  beginning  to  be  painfully  felt.  At 
infrequent  intervals  some  small  vessel  slipped  in 
under  cover  of  the  night,  bringing  lemons  and 
oranges,  or  other  useful  cargo,  which  General  Eliott 
would  buy  for  use  of  the  sick.  But  these  arrivals 
were  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  steadily  the  disease 
increased. 

And  so  the  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  way  till 
April  1781.  At  daybreak  on  the  12th  came  long- 
hoped-for  relief  ;  the  sails  of  a  vast  convoy,  nearly 
a  hundred  vessels — "as  thick  as  a  wood,"  were  seen, 
escorted  by  Admiral  Darby's  warships,  coming 
through  the  Gut.  Shouts  of  joy  and  cheers  rose 
from  all  sides.  Relief  at  last !  But,  alas !  the 
shouts  were  raised  before  the  shouters  were  "out 
of  the  wood."  Instead  of  relief,  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  former 
troubles  were  as  flea-bites.  It  had  been  reported, 
but  not  believed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  garrison 
being  a  second  time  relieved,  the  Spaniards  meant 
to  bombard  the  town.  And  it  was  just  this  that 
did  occur.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  at  last  opened 
on  the  people's  homes  ;  fires  broke  out  everywhere ; 
"from  Water-port  to  South-port  houses  are  blazing," 
and  the  townsfolk  running  for  their  lives.  Store- 
houses, burst  open  by  the  shells,  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  troops  quantities  of  provisions  and 
liquor.  The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  long 
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resisted ;  the  men  eagerly  pounced  on  the  liquor. 
In  little  time  they  were  quite  out  of  hand  ;  riot  and 
violence  were  in  full  swing.  Colonel  Drinkwater 
observed  one  party  of  men,  all  very  drunk,  roasting 
a  pig  on  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon  ;  and  many  another 
wild  and  extravagant  act  was  then  done.  But  it 
is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  acts 
were  committed  by  the  soldiers  more  out  of  a  spirit 
of  revenge  than  anything  else ;  they  were  not 
unnaturally  angry  when  it  was  seen  how  large  was 
the  quantity  of  provisions  which  had  been  concealed 
by  dealers  in  order  to  raise  prices,  thus  causing 
greater  suffering  amongst  the  garrison  than  need 
otherwise  have  been. 

From  now  onwards  till  the  end — as  yet  a  weary 
way  off — the  bombardment  continued.  The  town 
was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  sheltered 
where  they  could ;  great  were  their  hardships, 
especially  those  of  the  women  and  children.  And 
when,  later,  to  the  shelling  from  the  land  side  was 
added  the  almost  nightly  bombardment  by  the 
gunboats,  their  misery  and  distress  were  almost 
past  endurance.  "  It  would  have  melted  the  hardest 
heart  to  see  the  women  and  children  run  from  the 
camp  whenever  the  gunboats  approached,"  says  "a 
lady"  in  her  journal  of  the  siege.  And  the  same 
writer  records  how  she  was  night  after  night  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  until  at  length  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sleep  with  her  children  behind  the  rocks 
at  Europa.  Even  here  was  no  safety ;  one  night  a 
round  shot  struck  the  stone  beneath  which  she 
crouched. 
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This  incessant  bombardment  caused  our  batteries, 
especially  Willis's,  to  be  almost  in  ruins;  many  of 
the  guns  were  dismounted  and  injured  ;  the  lines 
were  choked  with  rubbish  brought  down  from  the 
rocks  above  where  the  cannon  balls  took  effect ; 
the  town,  especially  to  the  northward,  was  all  but 
demolished.  Worse  than  all,  "the  soldiers  were 
now  arrived  at  so  high  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that 
no  respect  was  paid  to  their  officers,  and  scarcely 
obedience  to  them  even  when  on  duty."  Stringent 
measures  had  to  be  taken,  and  the  Governor's  orders 
were  that  any  soldier  "  convicted  of  being  drunk  or 
asleep  upon  his  post,  or  found  marauding,  should  be 
immediately  executed."  But  whilst  liquor  was  to 
be  obtained,  even  frequent  executions  were  insuffi- 
cient to  deter  the  men  from  looting.  Yet  many  a 
gallant  deed  was  done  by  these  same  insubordinate 
soldiers,  and  ever  their  desire  was  to  get  at  the 
enemy.  Their  coolness,  too,  under  fire  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  so  callous  to  danger  did  they  become 
that  often  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  their 
officers  could  induce  the  men  to  take  cover  or  get 
out  of  the  way  of  a  shell  which  lay  "fizzling"  at 
their  feet. 

At  long  intervals,  driblets  of  fresh  supplies  con- 
tinued to  reach  the  garrison  by  means  of  small 
vessels  running  the  blockade  which  Barcello  had 
re-established  with  increased  rigour  as  soon  as 
Admiral  Darby's  fleet  was  withdrawn.  But  no 
"  driblets "  were  of  much  avail,  and  even  a  convoy 
of  twenty  sail  from  Minorca,  escorted  by  four  British 
frigates,  went  but  a  small  way  in  relieving  the 
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pressing  needs  of  the  garrison.  Yet  every  arrival 
of  a  ship  provided  entertainment  and  sport ;  for, 
as  each  little  craft  fought  its  way  through  Barcello's 
chain  of  gunboats,  the  garrison  thronged  the  heights 
and  the  walls,  wildly  cheering  every  gallant  exploit, 
every  clever  bit  of  seamanship  ;  cursing,  no  doubt, 
and  vowing  vengeance,  when  success  favoured  Spain. 
Once — it  was  on  August  7th,  1781  —  a  distant  sail 
was  seen  making  for  Gibraltar  before  a  light  westerly 
breeze.  As  she  came  nearer,  her  ensign  showed 
that  she  was  a  King's  ship.  A  sloop  of  war  she 
proved  to  be,  mounting  14  small  guns — guns  of 
about  the  calibre  of  those  carried  twenty  years  later 
by  the  sloop  Speedy,  when  she  was  commanded  by 
that  great  naval  hero,  Lord  Cochrane ;  guns,  the 
total  weight  of  whose  broadside  was  but  28  lb.,  a 
trifle  that  at  a  pinch  might  be  carried  with  no  great 
difficulty  in  one's  coat-pockets.  This  little  sloop  was 
named  the  Helena.  As  she  came  within  about  five 
miles  of  the  Rock,  the  wind  died  away  and  left 
her  lying  becalmed,  "  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean."  But  not  alone.  Out  rushed 
Spanish  gunboats  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  each 
carrying  a  26-pounder  gun  in  her  bows,  eagerly 
plying  their  sweeps,  hurrying  to  take  or  to  sink 
the  Helena.  But  none  dared  run  her  aboard  :  they 
had  caught  a  Tartar !  Was  not  her  commander  a 
man  built  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  that  famous 
captain  in  the  ballad  of  "  The  Old  Navy  "  ? 

"  The    captain    stood    on    the    carronade :    '  First    Lieutenant/ 

says  he, 
'  Send  all  my  merry  men  aft  here,  for  they  must  list  to  me : 
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I   haven  t   the    gift   of  the  gab,  my  sons — because    I'm    bred    to 

the  sea : 
That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  who  means  to  fight  with  we. 

And  odds  bobs,   hammer  and  tongs,  long  as    I've  been 

to  sea, 

I've    fought    'gainst    every    odds  —  but    I've   gained    the 
victory ! 

That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  and  if  we  don't  take  she, 
'Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one  that  she  will  capture  we ; 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys,  so  each  man  to  his  gun ; 
If  she's  not  mine  in  half  an  hour,  I'll  flog  each  mother's  son. 

For   odds    bobs,  hammer  and   tongs,    long  as   I've  been 

to  sea, 

I've    fought    'gainst    every   odds — and    I've    gained   the 
victory ! ' 

We  fought  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Frenchman  had  enough : 
'  I  little  thought/  said  he,  '  that  your  men  were  of  such  stuff.' 
Our  captain  took  the  Frenchman's  sword,  a  low  bow  made  to  he ; 
'  I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  Monsieur,  but  polite  I  wish  to  be. 

And  odds  bobs,    hammer  and   tongs,  long  as   I've  been 

to  sea, 

I've    fought    'gainst    every    odds — and    I've    gained    the 
victory ! ' 

Our  Captain  sent  for  all  of  us  :  '  My  merry  men,'  said  he, 

'  I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  lads,  but  yet  I  thankful  be  ; 

You've  done  your  duty  handsomely,  each  man  stood  to  his  gun ; 

If  you  hadn't,  you  villains,  as  sure  as  day,  I'd  have  flogged  each 
mother's  son. 

For  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  long  as  I'm  at  sea, 
I'll  fight  'gainst  every  odds — and  I'll  gain  the  victory ! ' 

Gunboat  after  gunboat  came  into  action  against 
the  Helena,  pounding  away  from  every  side,  and 
to  the  garrison  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  escape 
for  the  little  craft — fourteen  vessels,  full  of  men, 
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pouring  into  the  becalmed  sloop  an  unending  storm 
of  grape  and  round  shot.  How  could  she  hope  to 
fight  her  way  through  1  But  the  Helenas  guns  were 
well  served,  her  fire  well  maintained,  and  gunboat 
after  gunboat  crept  out  of  range,  some  towed  by 
their  friends,  disabled  and  with  scuppers  running 
blood.  Then  sprang  up  a  light  westerly  breeze, 
gradually  freshening,  and  slowly  the  little  sloop  drew 
out  of  the  ring  of  fire ;  though  even  under  a  brisk 
and  increasing  wind  her  progress  was  but  slow,  for 
her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces  and  her  sails  so  torn 
that  they  would  scarce  draw.  Singularly  enough, 
out  of  this  Inferno  she  came,  her  hull  barely  touched, 
and  with  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,- 
the  Spanish  guns  were  trained  too  high,  and,  owing 
to  the  build  of  the  gunboats,  could  not  be  sufficiently 
depressed.  Throughout  the  siege  this  same  thing 
was  noticeable — the  comparatively  small  loss  of  life 
from  the  Spanish  fire,  though,  as  Ancell  says  in  his 
Journal,  "a  person  would  think  it  impossible  for  a 
bird  to  escape  amidst  such  showers  of  shot."  Many, 
indeed,  were  the  narrow  escapes  from  this  "  shower," 
but  few  had  quite  so  narrow  an  escape  from  death 
as  Donald  Ross  of  the  73rd.  This  man  was  knocked 
over  by  the  wind  of  a  shell,  which,  when  it  burst, 
mangled  him  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  His  skull 
was  terribly  fractured,  left  arm  broken  in  two  places, 
one  leg  shattered,  skin  and  muscles  torn  off  his  right 
hand,  middle  finger  broken  to  splinters,  his  whole 
body  bruised,  and  the  skin  burnt  by  powder.  His 
appearance  was  such  that  the  surgeons  gave  him 
up  at  first  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  scarcely  knew 
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where  to  begin  on  him.  Yet  he  recovered !  His 
head  was  trepanned  that  evening ;  a  few  days  later 
his  leg  was  amputated  and  his  many  broken  bones 
set.  In  eleven  weeks  he  was  as  sound  as  a  maimed 
man  could  be,  and  for  many  years  he  lived  to  enjoy 
a  pension. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1781  the  Spanish 
works  had  approached  so  close  to  our  lines  and  had 
become  so  formidable  that  General  Eliott  determined 
on  a  sortie  in  strength  in  order  to  destroy  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  batteries.  At  midnight  on  November 
26th  a  detachment  of  something  over  two  thousand 
men  (nearly  half  of  the  entire  available  garrison), 
drew  up  under  Brigadier  Ross,  with  "devils,"  fire- 
faggots,  and  tools ;  at  3  A.M.  they  marched  quietly 
out.  The  Spaniards,  trusting  overmuch  to  their 
immense  superiority  in  numbers,  kept  careless  watch. 
The  detachment,  in  three  bodies,  "  rushed '  the 
strongest  of  the  Spanish  fortifications,  the  enemy 
everywhere  giving  way.  Guns  were  spiked,  trains 
laid  to  the  magazines,  everything  destroyed  that 
could  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  so 
recently  completed  at  vast  expense  and  labour  were 
in  less  than  an  hour  a  seething  mass  of  flames. 
Explosion  followed  on  the  heels  of  explosion,  and 
the  Spaniards,  panic-stricken,  made  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  save  anything.  In  triumph  the  detachment 
marched  back.  Their  casualties  were  but  four  killed, 
twenty -five  wounded,  and  one  missing,  and  several 
of  these  casualties  occurred  when  two  separate 
bodies  of  the  detachment,  unfortunately  meeting  in 
the  dark,  fired  into  each  other.  Not  a  musket  or 
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even  a  tool  was  left  behind,  but  a  soldier  of  the 
73rd  Highlanders  came  home  lamenting  the  loss  of 
his  kilt,  which  was  torn  off'  him  during  the  assault. 
The  Spanish  works  burned  for  days  without  an  effort 
being  made  by  the  dispirited  enemy  to  extinguish 
the  fire. 
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So  the  siege  dragged  out  its  slow  length,  hope  and 
depression  alternating  in  the  breasts  of  the  defenders. 
Sick  and  wounded,  but  especially  the  sick,  thronged 
the  hospitals  and  sorely  reduced  the  numbers  of 
the  defenders.  On  the  other  hand,  in  March  1782 
transports  arrived  with  the  97th  Regiment  on  board. 
In  April  news  reached  the  garrison  of  tremendous 
preparations  being  made  in  Cadiz  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  for  a  vigorous  and  sustained  attack  on 
Gibraltar.  In  February,  the  Due  de  Crillon,  with 
a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and 
nine  heavy  battering  guns,  and  thirty -six  large 
mortars,  had,  after  a  protracted  siege,  compelled 
the  British  garrison  of  Minorca  to  capitulate.  The 
British  force,  under  Lieutenant  -  General  Murray, 
amounted  in  all  to  but  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  men.  By  February  1st  its  strength, 
owing  to  the  fearful  ravages  of  scurvy,  had  been 
reduced  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  whom  five 
hundred  and  sixty  were  actually  already  tainted  with 
the  loathsome  disease.  Almost  daily,  men  on  sentry 
duty  died  at  their  posts,  having  kept  up  to  the  last 
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rather  than  go  into  hospital.  General  Murray 
capitulated.  What  else  was  left  for  him  to  do  ? 
There  marched,  or  rather  crept,  out  of  Fort  St. 
Philip  "  six  hundred  old  decrepid  soldiers,  two 
hundred  seamen,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
R.A."  and  laid  down  their  arms,  "declaring  they 
had  surrendered  them  to  God  alone,  having  the 
consolation  to  know  the  victors  could  not  plume 
themselves  in  taking  an  hospital." 

It  was  "  a  famous  victory,"  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  overjoyed,  appointed  the  Due  de  Crillon 
Captain  -  General  of  his  armies,  and  entrusted  to 
him  the  capture  of  Gibraltar.  For  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  completion  of  this  task,  a  French 
engineer,  the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  suggested  that 
floating  batteries  should  be  constructed  on  such  a 
principle  that  they  could  neither  be  sunk  nor  set 
on  fire.  The  timber  of  their  sides  was  to  be  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness,  strengthened  by  a  sort  of  double 
wall  of  timber  and  cork  a  long  time  soaked  in  water, 
and,  sandwiched  between  the  cork  and  the  timber, 
a  great  layer  of  wet  sand.  No  cannon  ball,  it 
was  calculated,  could  penetrate  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  inner  skin.  On  deck,  a  hanging  roof  was 
contrived,  composed  of  strong  ropework  over  a 
thickness  of  wet  bullock-hides,  the  sloping  position 
of  which  would  not  only  effectually  protect  the 
crews,  but  would  make  it  impossible  for  shells  to 
lodge.  Round  and  over  all,  pipes  were  conveyed  so 
that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  might  be  run  on 
to  any  part  which  might  chance  to  be  set  on  fire. 
These  floating  batteries  were  to  be  supported  by 
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French  and  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  and  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  French  and  Spanish  troops  were 
waiting  to  conduct  the  attack  from  the  land  side. 
Surely  the  Due  de  Crillon  must  have  an  easy  task ! 

General  Eliott,  on  his  part,  in  every  way 
strengthened  his  defences ;  a  dozen  new  gunboats 
were  hastily  built ;  portable  furnaces  were  con- 
structed for  heating  shot,  and  the  garrison  prepared 
for  a  desperate  struggle.  "We  shall  have  pretty 
sport  soon,"  wrote  one  of  them  towards  the  end 
of  May. 

Meantime,  the  daily  shelling  went  on,  with  the 
incidents  and  narrow  escapes  common  to  all  sieges. 
A  shell  fell  in  the  town,  entering  a  room  where  sat 
Ensign  M'Kenzie  of  the  73rd  ;  part  of  M'Kenzie's 
chair  was  carried  away,  and  the  shell,  which  burst 
in  the  room  below,  hoisted  him  and  the  remains  of 
the  chair  off  the  floor  without  in  the  least  injuring 
him.  Another  shell  fell  in  Willis's  Battery  and  blew 
up  the  magazine  with  an  explosion  which  shook  the 
entire  Rock,  and  killed  and  wounded  twenty-nine 
men,  whilst  the  elated  Spaniards  cheered  and  beat  to 
arms.  A  round  shot  came  through  one  of  the  capped 
embrasures  in  Princess  Amelia's  battery,  took  off 
both  legs  of  two  men  belonging  to  the  72nd  and 
73rd  Regiments,  one  leg  of  a  soldier  of  the  73rd,  and 
severely  wounded  a  fourth  man  in  both  legs ;  thus 
four  men  lost,  or  had  injured,  seven  legs  by  one  shot. 
The  ill -fortune  of  this  particular  incident  was  that 
the  men  were  warned  by  a  sharp-eyed  boy  of  the 
coming  of  the  shot,  but,  being  used  to  the  danger, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning. 
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About  this  time,  too,  influenza,  with  sudden  pain 
and  dizziness  (differing  in  no  respect,  indeed,  from 
the  virulent  influenza  so  common  nowadays),  broke 
out  in  the  frigates  lying  at  the  New  Mole,  and  soon 
spread  to  the  garrison.  For  some  time  the  average 
of  cases  was  nearly  one  hundred  per  day,  and  it  was 
believed  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  among  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  disease  spread  then,  as  in  our  own  day 
it  has  done,  all  over  Europe,  and  it  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

On  September  12th,  1782,  a  large  fleet  was 
reported  in  sight  coming  through  the  Straits  from 
the  westward.  It  proved  to  be  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  and  it  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a  large 
number  of  xebecs,  bomb  ketches,  and  hospital  ships. 
In  all,  the  enemy  now  had  in  the  bay  forty-seven 
ships  of  the  line,  ten  battering  ships,  and  a  host 
of  frigates  and  smaller  craft.  On  land  they  had 
forty  thousand  troops,  with  two  hundred  heavy  guns. 
To  oppose  this  great  force,  General  Eliott  had  but 
little  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  and  at  that 
time  ships  few  or  none.  Truly  the  supreme  moment 
had  arrived  !  Who  could  doubt  the  result  ?  Who 
can  wonder  if  dismay  fell  on  the  garrison  ? 

In  the  morning  of  September  13th,  the  Spanish 
battering  ships  got  under  way,  running  to  the  south- 
ward before  a  light  breeze,  then,  wearing  to  the 
north,  bore  down  in  good  order  and  took  up  positions 
from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  yards  from 
the  garrison.  As  soon  as  their  first  movements  were 
observed,  General  Eliott  ordered  the  town  batteries 
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to  be  manned  and  the  grates  and  furnaces  for  heating 
shot  to  be  lighted. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  expectant  garrison 
waited  the  development  of  events.  At  9.45  A.M. 
the  first  ship  dropped  anchor,  and  immediately  a 
tremendous  cannonade  broke  out  with  deafening 
roar.  Ere  many  minutes  had  passed,  more  than 
four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery  then 
known  were  in  action — three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  guns  from  the  Spanish  land  and  floating 
batteries,  ninety-six  from  the  garrison. 

Cold  shot  from  the  British  guns  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  floating  batteries — even  a  13-inch 
shell  rebounded  ;  it  must  be  red-hot  shot  or  nothing. 
Men,  parched  and  weary,  sweated  and  toiled  at  the 
bellows  of  the  roaring  furnaces ;  others  ran  to  the 
guns,  carrying  the  white-hot  balls  on  iron  gratings ; 
then  finding  this  method  of  transport  too  slow,  they 
wheeled  them  in  barrows  filled  with  sand,  half-a- 
dozen  shot  in  each.  Can  one  picture  to  oneself  the 
conditions  under  which  men  fought  that  day  ?  A 
fierce  sun  overhead ;  scarce  a  breath  of  air  to  carry 
away  the  smoke  from  the  guns ;  water,  to  cool 
parched  throats  and  throbbing  brows,  hardly  to  be 
got ;  intense,  sickening  heat  radiating  from  furnaces 
and  from  red-hot  cannon  balls ;  all  around,  shells 
bursting,  tearing  men  to  pieces  ;  an  Inferno  of  sound, 
a  Hades  of  heat ! 

On  the  landward  side  the  enemy's  flanking  and 
reverse  fire  was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  our 
artillerymen,  though  men  fell  fast  from  it ;  all  their 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  sea  attack.  And 
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by  the  afternoon,  while  yet  men  toiled  on,  weary 
and  spent,  the  effects  of  the  red-hot  shot — "  roasted 
potatoes  "  our  men  called  them — began  to  be  apparent. 
Smoke,  that  was  not  the  smoke  of  powder,  issued 
from  more  than  one  of  the  floating  batteries,  con- 
fusion on  board  was  obvious,  and  their  fire  began 
to  slacken.  As  darkness  fell,  rockets — signals  of 
distress — went  up,  and  boats  were  seen  hurrying 
around  the  disabled  ships.  Ere  morning  broke,  several 
of  them  were  blazing  from  stem  to  stern,  the  flaming 
masses  throwing  into  startling  relief  the  whole  front 
of  the  Rock.  At  3  A.M.  Captain  Curtis  ordered  his 
twelve  gunboats  to  attack  the  remaining  ships,  and 
finally  to  rescue  their  crews.  By  five  in  the  morning 
the  magazines  of  the  burning  vessels  began  to  blow 
up,  one  after  the  other,  but  in  spite  of  danger  our 
sailors  continued  the  work  of  rescue,  saving  indeed 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  French- 
men and  Spaniards.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  (September  14th),  not  one  of  the  battering 
ships  remained  above  water  or  unburnt.  Gibraltar 
was  saved — at  least  from  attack  by  sea.  The 
enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  shrank  from  exposure 
to  a  hail  of  red-hot  shot,  though  a  few  times  they 
put  to  sea,  and  in  passing  fired  on  the  batteries 
at  Europa.  In  their  great  attack  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  very  heavy,  not  less,  certainly,  than 
two  thousand  men,  including  prisoners ;  that  of  the 
garrison  was  but  one  officer  and  fifteen  men  killed, 
five  officers  and  sixty-three  rank  and  file  wounded. 
During  the  action  seventy-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  used  by  the  garrison,  and  over  eight  thousand 
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three  hundred  rounds  fired — more  than  half  of  them 
hot  shot. 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  reverse,  the  enemy 
still  continued  their  operations  from  the  land  side, 
firing  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  rounds 

o 

per  day ;  but  the  casualties  were  few,  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  works  not  alarmingly  serious. 

Early  in  October  news  was  received  through  an 
escaped  prisoner  that  a  British  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe  was  preparing  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  and  that 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  resolved  to  meet 
and  fight  him. 

On  October  10th,  in  the  evening,  a  stiff  breeze 
sprang  up,  steadily  increasing  to  a  gale,  and  by  mid- 
night a  hurricane  was  blowing.  Trouble  was  apparent 
amongst  the  enemy's  ships,  and  at  daylight  a  large 
Spanish  two-decker,  with  mizzen-topmast  gone,  was 
seen  to  be  in  difficulties  close  to  the  shore.  In  trying 
to  weather  the  garrison  she  ran  aground  at  "  Ragged 
Staff,"  and  at  once  hoisted  a  British  flag  over  her 
own  colours,  in  token  of  surrender.  A  boat  from 
the  Speedwell  cutter  put  off  and  took  possession. 
The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  San  Miguel,  of  72 
guns,  and  her  crew  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-four 
officers  and  men  were  taken  ashore.  But  the  Spanish 
must  surely  have  been  in  sore  straits  for  seamen,  for 
of  the  crew  many  were  dismounted  dragoons  !  The 
San  Miguel  (said  to  be  one  of  the  best  sailers  in  the 
Spanish  Navy)  was  easily  refloated  after  the  gale 
had  blown  itself  out,  and  was  added  to  the  British 
Navy. 

About  sunset  the  same  day  several  large  ships 
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were  dimly  seen  through  the  haze  making  their  way 
through  the  Straits,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Latona  frigate  came  in  and  reported  that  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  of  thirty -four  sail  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  thirty-one  transports,  was  in  the  offing. 
Thirty-four  sail  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  forty-four 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  was  long  odds  in  favour 
of  the  enemy,  and  men  looked  anxiously  for  the 
morrow.  Owing  to  "the  want  of  timely  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  navigation,"  however, 
the  British  fleet  was  swept  by  the  strong  current 
past  the  Bay  into  the  Mediterranean.  At  daybreak 
the  following  day  the  fleet  was  still  visible,  quite 
unable  to  regain  the  Bay  in  teeth  of  the  westerly 
wind. 

At  9  A.M.  the  Spanish  Admiral  made  the  signal 
for  the  combined  fleets  to  weigh  anchor ;  by  3  P.M. 
the  last  of  them  had  cleared  the  Bay,  and  the  whole 
body  was  edging  down  towards  the  British,  who 
were  now  heading  towards  the  south.  Night  fell— 
an  anxious  night  to  the  garrison,  who  hourly  expected 
to  hear  the  distant  moan  of  guns  from  the  opposing 
fleets.  But  daybreak  showed  them  to  be  still  some 
leagues  apart,  though  it  seemed  that  the  enemy, 
holding  the  weather  gage,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
bring  the  British  fleet  to  action  whenever  it  should 
please  them.  Apparently  it  did  not  so  please  the 
Spanish  Admiral,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  British  were  seen  standing  for  the  Rock  under 
easy  sail,  whilst  the  enemy  -  -  the  wind  having 
changed  during  the  night — were  out  of  sight  to 
windward.  In  the  evening  the  Latona  frigate,  with 
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some  transports,  anchored  in  the  Bay,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  25th  and  59th  Regiments  landed,  bringing 
with  them  large  and  welcome  supplies  of  ammunition. 

By  2  P.M.  on  the  19th  Lord  Howe's  fleet  was  out 
of  sight  to  the  westward,  with  the  van  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  under  a  press  of  sail  hotly  pursuing  them 
through  the  Straits — a  sight  ill  qualified  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  garrison,  even  though  they  knew  that 
the  British  were  so  heavily  outnumbered  and  must 
needs  manoeuvre  for  safety.  Next  day  the  sound 
of  distant  heavy  cannonading  was  heard.  Lord 
Howe,  being  now  clear  of  the  Straits  and  having 
plenty  of  sea-room,  had  formed  in  order  of  battle  ;  but 
the  enemy,  still  having  the  weather  gage,  forbore  to 
press  their  advantage,  and  though  an  action  was 
fought,  it  was  only  at  long  range  and  without  decisive 
result.  Sixty-eight  men  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  eight  wounded  on  the  British  vessels,  and  the 
enemy,  not  caring  to  come  to  close  action,  then 
hauled  to  the  wind  and  stood  off  to  the  north-west, 
leaving  Lord  Howe  to  repair  damages  and  proceed 
home. 

Gibraltar,  however,  in  spite  of  the  indecisive 
result  of  the  naval  operations,  was  again  effectively 
relieved  ;  soon  signs  were  apparent  that  the  enemy 
were  slackening  off  in  their  attempts  to  capture  the 
Rock,  and  that  their  camp  was  breaking  up.  Can- 
nonading, indeed,  continued  from  the  landward  side, 
but  less  vigorously  than  of  old ;  one  or  two  un- 
successful attempts  also  were  made  by  the  Spanish 
gunboats  to  retake  the  San  Miguel,  but  everything 
was  done  in  more  or  less  half-hearted  fashion. 
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On  February  2nd,  1783,  letters  were  received  by 
General  Eliott  from  the  Due  de  Crillon  informing 
him  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 

The  great  siege  was  at  an  end  !  "  Stormed  at 
with  shot  and  shell,"  for  more  than  three  years  and 
seven  months  Gibraltar's  little  garrison,  through 
disease  and  starvation,  had  held  out  against  fearful 
odds,  till  "  all  the  world  wondered." 

For  his  great  services  General  Eliott  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Heathfield, 
and  he  was  granted  a  liberal  pension  during  his  life. 
Though  he  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  honours, 
yet  his  name  will  live  for  ever.  He  and  his  men 
have  left  to  us  "a  goodly  heritage,"  a  heritage  of 
deathless  glory  ;  they  have  left  an  example  of  courage 
and  endurance  that  must  for  ever  stir  our  hearts  and 
help  us  in  time  of  stress  boldly  to  face  great  odds. 

The  old  spirit  yet  lives  in  the  nation,  but — are  we 
ready  ?  It  is  not  now  sufficient  for  a  nation  to  rise 
in  arms ;  a  soldier  is  not  made  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  not  even  is  he  made  in  a  few  months,  unless, 
as  is  too  seldom  the  case,  it  should  chance  that  he 
is  already  a  trained  rifle  shot.  "  When  the  blast  of 
war  blows  in  our  ears,"  with  it  (mayhap  before  it) 
will  come  the  stroke.  Are  our  loins  girt  ?  Are  we 
ready  ?  God  Almighty  grant  that  the  horrors  of 
war  may  never  be  revealed  to  the  people  of  this 
land  !  But  should  they  come — as  come  they  may 
— courage  is  not  everything  ;  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  "close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead." 
Are  we  now  so  trained,  so  armed  and  prepared  at 
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every  point,  that  we  may  rest  secure  in  the  know- 
ledge that  of  a  certainty  the  foe  who  succeeds  in 
landing  on  our  shores  shall  never  again  depart  from 
them,  save  at  our  pleasure,  as  a  vanquished  and  dis- 
organised body  ?  "  War  loves  to  seek  its  victims  in 
the  young."  Are  our  homes  and  our  wives,  are 
our  little  ones,  safe  from  its  grim-visaged  frown  ? 
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MALTA 

MIDWAY  in  the  Mediterranean  between  Gibraltar 
and  Egypt  lies  a  little  island,  or  rather  a  group  of 
little  islands,  the  history  of  which  from  the  earliest 
times  has  teemed  with  romance.  In  the  days  when 
Rameses  II.,  the  mighty  king — the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites — reigned  over  Egypt,  the 
island  of  Malta  was  colonised  by  that  great  trading- 
race,  the  Phoenicians,  that  race  whose  ships  thronged 
the  then  known  seas,  and,  reaching  westward  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  attained  to  Gades  (Cadiz), 
and  penetrated  north  even  to  Britain.  To  this  day 
there  remain  in  Malta  evidences  of  the  Phoenician 
occupation — inscriptions,  images,  pottery,  tombs  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  ruins  of  buildings. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Phoenicians,  about  700  B.C., 
followed  the  Greeks.  By  them  the  principal  island 
of  the  group  was  called  Melita,  that  Melita  on  to 
which,  long  centuries  later,  St.  Paul  was  driven  when 
arose  "  a  tempestuous  wind  called  Euroclydon,"  that 
drave  his  ship  before  it  for  many  days.  And  they 
"  sounded  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms  ;  and  when 
they  had  gone  a  little  further,  they  sounded  again,  and 
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found  it  fifteen  fathoms.  Then  fearing  lest  we  should 
have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of 
the  stern,  and  wished  for  the  day."  Into  St.  Paul's 
Bay  as  of  old  still  blows  Euroclydon,  that  north-east 
wind  called  Gregale,  but  not  as  of  old  enduring  for 
as  many  as  the  "  fourteen  days "  during  which  St. 
Paul's  battered  craft  scudded  before  it  under  bare  poles. 

About  the  year  480  B.C.  the  Greeks  were  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it 
till  a  little  over  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when 
the  Romans  in  their  turn  became  its  masters. 

Thereafter,  for  many  a  hundred  years,  Melita  was 
the  football  of  Fate,  and  many  times  changed  masters. 
In  828  A.D.,  and  again  in  the  year  836,  the  Arabs 
without  success  fiercely  attempted  its  capture,  but  in 
870  the  Maltese,  having  risen  and  massacred  the 
Byzantine  garrison,  handed  over  Melita  to  the  Arabs, 
who  seem  to  have  used  it  and  Goyo  chiefly  as  a 
convenient  headquarters  for  piratical  expeditions. 
This  Arab  occupation  lasted  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  deep  is  the  mark  left  by  that 
fierce  race ;  the  name  of  the  principal  island  they 
corrupted  from  Melita  to  its  present  form,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  lower  orders  is  still  almost 
entirely  that  of  their  Arab  rulers  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Yet  the  Maltese  never  adopted  the 
Arab  religion.  According  to  tradition,  Malta  has 
followed  Christianity  ever  since  the  landing  of  St. 
Paul,  58  A.D.,  and,  supporting  tradition,  there  are 
not  wanting  Christian  monograms  and  inscriptions  of 
various  dates  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  year  1090  the  Arabs  in  their  turn  were 
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driven  out.  Eventually,  in  1530,  the  islands  were 
handed  over  by  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  during  whose 
occupancy  most  of  their  romance  was  made.  Little 
of  it  is  connected  with  our  own  Empire,  and  the 
bulk  is  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  how  Valetta,  the 
chief  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, came  by  its  name. 

The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem (afterwards  called  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  later 
of  Malta)  dates  its  origin  from  about  the  year 
1048  A.D.,  when  a  hospital  for  the  welfare  and  cure 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built  in 
Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  that  city  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in  1099,  many  knights  of  his 
Crusading  army  joined  the  hospital,  and  vowed  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  poor  and  sick  pilgrims.  At 
the  first  purely  a  religious  body,  bound  by  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  its  scope  was 
presently  widened  by  the  Order  pledging  itself  to 
protect  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the  coast  to  the 
Holy  City.  Soon  this  duty  still  further  extended 
itself,  and  the  Knights  took  on  themselves  vows  to 
defend  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  to  wage  incessant  war  on  the  infidel. 
Men  of  high  rank,  of  great  influence,  now  hastened 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Order,  which  speedily  became 
both  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  spread  its  branches 
from  seaport  to  seaport  of  Europe.  In  whatever 
city  the  Order  established  itself,  there  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  received  in  its  hospices 
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to  rest  and  recruit,  thence  to  be  sent  on  their  way 
provided  with  means  for  the  journey  to  Palestine. 

When  in  1187  Saladin,  that  heroic  and  chivalrous 
warrior,  drove  the  Christians  out  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  suffered  with  the  rest ;  but 
in  1191,  after  the  defeat  of  Saladin  by  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  they  re-established  themselves  at  Acre. 
After  a  lengthy  period,  fortune  of  war  compelled 
them  for  some  years  to  make  Cyprus  their  head- 
quarters. But  ere  long,  in  1310,  led  by  their  Grand 
Master,  they  attacked  and  captured  Rhodes  from  the 
Greek  and  Moslem  pirates,  and  from  that  island  for 
two  hundred  years  waged  relentless  war  against  the 
Turks,  until  in  1522  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Solyman, 
enraged  by  the  losses  inflicted  on  him  by  the  constant 
successes  of  the  Knights,  himself  led  a  great  expedi- 
tion against  the  island.  For  six  months  the  gallant 
Knights  held  out.  Eventually,  compelled  to  sur- 
render, they  retired  to  Crete,  and  affairs  for  a  time 
went  not  well  with  the  Order.  Without  head- 
quarters, homeless  as  it  were,  it  was  only  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  their  Grand  Master,  L'Isle  Adam, 
that  saved  the  many  possessions  of  the  Knights  from 
confiscation  and  their  Order  from  extinction.  At 
length  by  Charles  the  Fifth  they  were  granted 
supreme  authority  over  the  island  of  Malta,  with 
Gozo  and  Tripoli,  burdened  only  with  certain  not 
very  arduous  conditions. 

Malta  was  then  little  more  than  a  sun-smitten; 

dry,   and  barren   island,   without  sufficiency   of  soil. 

But  not  for  long  did  it  so  remain.     With  boundless 

energy  the  Knights  set  about  importing  ship-loads 
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of  earth  from  Sicily,  and  in  no  long  time  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  island  was  transformed.  Vegeta- 
tion sprang  up  with  marvellous  rapidity,  houses  were 
built,  fortifications  constructed,  and  from  their  noble 
harbours  the  galleys  of  St.  John  once  again  pushed 
forth  to  harry  the  Infidel.  Once  again,  too,  the 
Infidel,  goaded  to  madness,  resolved  to  make  an  end 
of  the  Knights.  Solyman  had  turned  them  out  of 
Rhodes  ;  he  would  repeat  the  lesson  at  Malta,  and 
in  such  fashion  as  should  for  ever  break  their  power. 

The  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  this  time 
(1565)  was  Jean  Parisot  de  la  Valette,  a  man  already 
nearing  his  seventieth  year,  yet  still  of  dauntless 
spirit  and  energy,  a  man  of  great  discretion,  resolute 
will,  and  wide  experience.  Hearing,  as  indeed  did 
all  Europe,  of  Solyman's  vast  preparations,  and 
knowing  through  his  spies  that  without  shadow  of 
doubt  it  was  Malta  against  which  the  expedition  was 
to  be  launched,  De  la  Valette  steadfastly  set  himself 
to  face  the  ordeal.  Knights  absent  in  foreign  lands 
were  summoned  to  return  to  their  posts ;  messages 
asking  for  aid  were  despatched  to  every  European 
Court,  food  stuffs  and  ammunition  imported  in  great 
quantities,  soldiers  drilled,  fortifications  strengthened. 
When  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  when  every 
Member  of  the  Order  had  returned  who  could  return, 
La  Valette  had  under  his  command  seven  hundred 
Knights,  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men 
(including  a  large  number  of  galley  slaves),  an 
insignificant  force  to  pit  against  the  strength  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  chief  city  of  Malta  in  those  days  lay  in 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  but  the  Knights,  preferring 
to  be  nearer  to  their  ships,  had  established  themselves 
on  the  north-east  coast,  where  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
built  by  themselves,  commanded  the  entrance  to  two 
noble  harbours,  Port  Musiette  and  the  Great  Port. 
Inaccessible  to  an  enemy  from  the  sea,  the  weakness 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  the  neck  of  land 
on  which  it  was  built,  a  weak  point  now  hastily 
strengthened  by  La  Valette.  But  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  Knights  was  on  a  small  inner  harbour 
of  the  Great  Port,  where  stood  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  at  no  great  distance,  across  a  small  arm  of 
the  sea,  from  the  fort  of  St.  Michael.  This  arm,  or 
inner  harbour,  they  protected  by  a  chain  stretched 
from  headland  to  headland.  Here,  at  St.  Angelo, 
La  Vralette  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Knights,  was  stationed,  whilst  a  strong  detachment 
held  Fort  St.  Michael,  and  sixty  Knights,  strengthened 
by  two  companies  of  foreign  soldiers,  reinforced  the 
garrison  of  St.  Elmo. 

Not  long  had  they  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Moslem  hordes.  Early  one  morning  in  May  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  sighted,  standing  in  from  the 
eastward — one  hundred  and  eighty  fighting  ships, 
great  and  small,  besides  transports — and  soon  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  had  landed,  unopposed,  in  St. 
Thomas's  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  were 
busy  pillaging.  Within  a  week  the  Turkish  guns 
were  in  position  against  St.  Elmo,  and  a  beginning  had 
been  made  to  one  of  the  most  notable  sieges  of  history, 
a  siege  marked  by  ferocity  and  tenacity  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  unconquerable  valour  on  the  other. 
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For  a  month  St.  Elmo  withstood  every  assault ; 
for  a  month  the  brave  Knights  and  their  followers, 
exhausted  and  outworn,  hurled  back  the  swarming 
enemy,  till  ditches  were  choked  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  and  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  little 
better  than  heaps  of  stones.  Sore  pressed,  the 
Knights  early  sent  across  messages  to  La  Valette 
begging  for  help,  and  help  was  sent.  The  outworks 
had  been  carried  by  assault,  but  the  castle  held  out 
bravely.  Yet  the  time  came  ere  long  when  its 
garrison,  spent  with  ceaseless  fighting,  worn  by 
constant  alarms,  deemed  that  man  could  do  no  more, 
that  honour  demanded  no  further  sacrifice,  and 
another  message  to  that  effect  was  conveyed  to 
La  Valette.  The  Grand  Master's  reply  was  that  at 
all  hazards  the  post  must  be  held — a  reply  with 
which  the  younger  of  the  Knights  in  St.  Elmo  by 
no  means  agreed.  It  was  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
no  purpose,  they  argued,  and  if  the  Grand  Master 
did  not  take  them  off  at  once  they  would  sally  out 
and  die  fighting.  La  Valette  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  inspect  the  defences  and  to  report  to 
him  on  their  condition.  Two  of  these  agreed  with 
the  opinion  of  the  younger  Knights ;  the  third, 
Castriot,  an  Italian,  was  of  contrary  opinion  —  the 
castle  might  still  be  held.  On  his  return  to  La 
Valette,  this  gallant  Italian  offered,  if  he  might 
select  his  men,  to  take  charge  of  the  defence  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  the  Grand  Master  (who,  indeed,  had  only 
been  dissuaded  by  the  strong  protests  of  the  Council 
from  taking  on  himself  that  duty)  gladly  consented. 
Nor  were  volunteers  chary  of  offering  themselves ; 
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the  entire  force  came  forward,  eager  of  the  honour. 
By  letter  La  Valette  informed  the  dissatisfied 
Knights  that  he  had  decided  to  grant  their  request ; 
that  night  they  should  be  relieved  from  duty. 
"Return  to  the  convent,"  he  wrote;  "there  you 
will  be  safe  for  the  present."  The  taunt  cut  the 
Knights  to  the  quick.  If  to  others  they  gave  up 
a  post  which  themselves  they  feared  to  hold,  then 
for  ever  were  they  dishonoured,  and  dishonour  was 
worse  than  death.  Nor  did  they  cease  to  petition 
La  Valette,  till,  in  pity  for  their  shame,  he  allowed 
them  to  remain,  sending  only  to  them  fresh  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  some  reinforcements. 

This  accession  of  strength  enabled  the  garrison 
still  for  a  time  to  hold  out.  But  not  for  long.  They 
were  "  reduced  to  extremity ;  with  their  ammuni- 
tion nearly  exhausted  ;  their  weapons  battered  and 
broken ;  their  fortifications  yawning  with  breaches, 
like  some  tempest  -  tossed  vessel  with  its  seams 
opening  in  every  direction  and  ready  to  founder ; 
the  few  survivors  covered  with  wounds ;  and  many 
of  them  so  far  crippled  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  drag 
their  enfeebled  body  along  the  ramparts.  One 
more  attack,  and  the  scene  would  be  closed.'  :  In 
spite  of  gallant  efforts,  La  Valette  was  now  unable 
to  send  aid ;  the  landing-place  was  swept  by  the 
Turkish  guns.  Turkish  vessels,  sent  from  the 
fleet,  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  re- 
lieving boats.  No  hope  was  left.  The  end  came, 
and  of  all  that  valiant  band  there  survived  but  a 
few  Maltese  soldiers,  who  escaped  by  swimming,  and 
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nine  Knights,  who  surrendered  to  the  followers  of  the 
Pirate  Dragut,  and  were  held  to  ransom.  All  else 
perished.  And  their  bodies,  mayhap  before  life  had 
left  them,  were  mutilated  and  slashed  by  the  frenzied 
and  fanatical  Turks,  the  heads  of  some  hoisted  on 
poles  and  placed  with  faces  looking  to  the  town. 

Yet  if  St.  Elmo  had  fallen,  dearly  had  the  enemy 
paid  for  its  capture ;  and  the  end  was  not  now. 
There  still  stood  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Michael,  works 
more  formidable  than  St.  Elmo,  works  strengthened 
with  feverish  energy  during  the  month  while  yet  St. 
Elmo  held  out.  Moreover,  here  lay  the  main  body 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  led  by  La  Valette  him- 
self; here  also  had  been  mounted  heavy  guns  taken 
out  of  the  galleys  which  there  lay  at  anchor.  Pro- 
posals set  on  foot  by  the  Turkish  commander  that 
the  island  should  be  surrendered  to  him,  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  Sicily  granted  to  the  Knights,  were 
fiercely  rejected  by  La  Valette,  who  threatened  to 
hang  any  envoy  bringing  to  him  such  a  message. 
Thus,  finding  that  their  object  could  not  be  attained 
by  negotiation,  the  Turks  again  set  about  the  task  of 
gaining  it  by  force.  Their  grip  tightened  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  the  fortresses  were  speedily 
invested  ;  on  every  side  Turkish  guns  frowned  down 
on  them,  even  from  ruined  St.  Elmo. 

But  before  this  had  happened  a  welcome  re- 
inforcement had  reached  Malta  from  Sicily.  Forty 
Knights,  who  till  now  had  been  unable  to  return  to 
the  island,  arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  body  of 
soldiers  seven  hundred  strong.  The  commander  of 
the  relieving  squadron  had  been  instructed  that  if  on 
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arrival  he  found  that  St.  Elmo  had  fallen,  he  was  to 
withdraw  without  attempting  a  landing.  St.  Elmo 
had  fallen ;  but  though  that  news  was  gathered  by 
a  Knight  put  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  to  gain  information,  he  craftily  said  nothing 
about  it  on  his  return  to  the  galleys.  Thus  the 
force  was  landed,  and  made  its  way  in  safety  to 
St.  Angelo. 

Strenuous  now  were  the  efforts  of  the  Turks. 
Under  the  pitiless  lash  Christian  slaves  were  set  to 
drag  over  a  high  and  rugged  neck  of  land  eighty 
large  boats,  and  to  launch  them  in  the  harbour, 
the  seaward  end  of  which  was  guarded  by  the  chain 
stretched  from  headland  to  headland.  La  Valette 
countered  during  the  night  by  driving,  deep  set  in 
the  mud,  piles  fastened  together  by  chains.  To 
destroy  this  barrier,  and  to  enable  their  boats  to 
co-operate  with  their  land  forces  in  an  attack  on 
Fort  St.  Michael,  Turkish  soldiers  swam  out  armed 
with  axes.  The  Christians  also  swam  out,  carrying 
their  swords  between  their  teeth,  and  a  furious  fight 
in  the  water  saw  the  Moslems  killed  or  hunted 
ashore.  But  again  fiercely  from  all  sides  the  Turks 
thronged  to  attack.  Throwing  themselves  from 
their  boats  into  the  water,  they  struggled  ashore 
and  gained  at  last  a  footing  in  the  outworks  of 
Fort  St.  Michael,  in  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun 
swarming  up  the  scaling  ladders,  to  be  cast  down 
again  and  yet  again,  but  ever,  like  a  tide,  pouring 
onwards.  At  length,  taking  advantage  of  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine,  they  effected  a  lodgment 
and  planted  their  banner  on  the  walls.  Things  were 
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going  but  ill  with  the  Christians  when  a  reinforce- 
ment, sent  by  La  Valette,  sweeping  down  and  over 
the  Moslems,  drove  them  out  of  the  works  in 
headlong  flight ;  the  fugitives,  caught  on  their  flank 
by  a  sallying  party  of  the  garrison,  were  cut  to 
pieces ;  cries  for  mercy  were  answered  only  with 
shouts  of  "  St.  Elmo  !  Such  mercy  as  you  showed 
at  St.  Elmo!" 

Meantime  ten  galleys,  carrying  one  thousand 
Turkish  soldiers,  had  advanced  to  support  this  attack. 
Dashing  eagerly  across  the  Great  Harbour,  the 
galleys  came  unexpectedly  under  the  fire  of  one 
of  the  batteries  of  St.  Angelo,  a  5  -  gun  battery 
erected  almost  on  sea  level,  and  till  then  unseen  by 
the  Turks.  The  officer  in  charge  of  these  guns 
knew  his  business ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  waste 
ammunition  and  to  reveal  his  whereabouts  by  trying 
to  sink  the  boats  whilst  far  from  shore.  Coolly 
waiting  till  his  unsuspecting  target  had  come  to 
murderously  close  range,  he  gave  the  word.  Terrible 
was  the  result !  The  guns,  loaded  with  ball  and 
with  grape  in  the  form  of  bags  filled  with  pieces  of 
chain  and  bits  of  broken  iron,  literally  swept  nine 
of  the  ten  boats  out  of  existence,  leaving  but 
wreckage,  maimed  bodies,  and  a  few  wounded 
wretches  squattering  helplessly  in  the  water.  The 
enemy,  it  is  said,  here  lost  eight  hundred  men.  For 
days  the  shores  were  strewn  with  drowned  and  slain, 
cast  up  by  the  sea,  and,  long  afterwards,  divers  were 
wont  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  to  fish  up  orna- 
ments, money,  weapons.  For  what  one  knows,  such 
relics  may  yet  to  this  day  be  there,  buried  in  the  sand. 
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But  even  reverses  so  severe  did  not  dismay  the 
Moslems ;  if  they  had  lost  heavily,  so  also  had  the 
Christians,  in  quality  at  least,  if  not  in  numbers,  for 
many  of  their  best  and  bravest  were  amongst  the 
slain,  many  more  in  the  list  of  wounded.  Further 
heavy  batteries  were  established  by  the  Turks, 
batteries  armed  with  guns  that  threw  stone  balls 
of  300  Ib.  weight ;  the  Christian  defences  should  be 
levelled  to  the  ground,  the  Christians  swept  into  the 
sea.  Undaunted,  La  Valette,  to  afford  some  protec- 
tion against  the  scourging  cannon-balls,  erected  across 
the  streets  solid  barriers  of  great  dressed  stones ; 
inshore  he  sank  heavily  laden  vessels  locked  together 
by  chains  so  that  an  assault  on  the  town  from  the 
sea  might  be  a  thing  impossible.  Wherever  danger 
was  greatest,  there  was  La  Valette  to  be  found, 
encouraging  the  fighters  ;  at  night  inspecting  sentries  ; 
tirelessly,  sleeplessly  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  to  the 
repairing  of  the  breaches,  the  construction  of  new 
defences ;  ever  himself  attending  to  this  task  and  to 
that.  Wherever  he  went,  confidence  came  back  to 
the  wearied  defenders,  hope  sprang  up  anew.  "  Yet 
the  stoutest  heart  .  .  .  might  well  have  thrilled 
with  apprehension.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
lines  of  the  Moslem  army  stretched  over  hill  and 
valley,  while  a  deafening  roar  of  artillery  from 
fourteen  batteries  shook  the  solid  earth,  and,  borne 
across  the  waters  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
sounded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  and  Catania 
like  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder."  l 

Under  this  ceaseless  pounding,  daily  the  fortifica- 
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tions  crumbled,  daily  the  tension  became  greater, 
the  situation  more  critical.  Yet  from  outside  came 
no  help,  only,  if  La  Valette  could  hold  out  for 
another  month,  vague  promises  of  help.  Another 
month !  And  already  the  breaches  in  the  walls 
gaped  wide  and  toothless  !  There  was  no  help  but  in 
God  and  in  their  own  good  swords.  "  Every  man  of 
us  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  and  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  ...  no  man  talked  of 
succours." 

Early  in  August  came  another  vehement  attack. 
Across  ground  thickly  strewn  with  sharp  spikes,  in 
face  of  musketry,  hand  grenades,  scalding  pitch, 
came  the  Turks,  undeterred  by  fear  of  flaming  iron 
hoops  cast  down  on  them  by  the  Christians,  hoops 
bound  with  rags  soaked  in  a  mixture  the  most  fiercely 
inflammable  then  known.  Against  the  barrier  of 
Christians,  a  -  foam  with  banners  and  fluttering 
robes  dashed  this  Moslem  wave ;  burst  with  over- 
whelming fury,  burst  and  rolled  back,  gathered  way 
and  surged  forward,  again,  and  yet  again,  each  time 
recoiling  farther,  till  its  force  was  wholly  spent  and 
there  was  left  on  the  slippery  ground  but  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  war. 

Yet  ever  fresh  assaults  followed  as  day  followed 
day.  The  Turks  outnumbered  the  Christians  by  five 
to  one ;  they  could  afford  to  lose  men,  and  there 
came  a  day  when  their  efforts  seemed  to  have  met 
with  success.  A  mine  was  sprung  under  one  of  the 
bastions,  and  down  crashed,  rumbling,  a  vast  space 
of  wall.  Through  the  dust  and  the  smoke,  in  the 
confusion  once  more  roared  the  flowing  Moslem 
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tide,  swept  back  the  struggling  handful  of  opposing 
Christians,  and  in  a  moment  the  Ottoman  standard 
stood  planted  on  the  wall ;  in  a  moment  more  the 
Moslem  horde  would  have  over-run  the  town  itself, 
and  all  might  well  have  been  over.  Warned  of  this 
disaster  by  a  panic-stricken  priest,  who,  rushing  up, 
entreated  him  to  save  himself  by  flight  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  La  Valette  snatched  up  a  pike  and 
hurried  to  the  breach,  calling  to  his  brethren  :  "  Now 
is  the  time  !  Let  us  die  together  ! "  The  Knights 
and  their  followers,  rallied  by  his  presence,  fought 
with  fury  inconceivable.  Many  fell ;  La  Valette 
himself  was  wounded.  "  The  alarm  bell  of  the  city 
rang  violently.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the  Grand 
Master  was  in  danger.  Knights,  soldiers,  and  towns- 
men came  rushing  to  the  spot.  Even  the  sick  sprang 
from  their  beds,  and  made  such  haste  as  they  could 
to  the  rescue."  No  bravery,  no  fanaticism  could 
stand  against  the  determined  charge  of  the  Christians. 
The  Moslems  fell  back  and  ever  back,  till  their 
standard  was  plucked  from  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  planted,  and  riven  to  tatters.  The  enemy  was 
again  in  flight. 

Yet  La  Valette,  wounded  as  he  was,  refused  to 
leave  the  breach  ;  he  knew  that  in  the  darkness  of 
night  another  assault  must  surely  follow :  "  And 
how  can  an  old  man  like  me  end  his  life  more 
gloriously  than  when  surrounded  by  his  brethren  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Cross  ? "  The  assault 
followed,  as  La  Valette  had  anticipated.  Morning 
found  the  Christians  singing  Te  Deum.  Victory 
had  again  been  theirs — if  dearly  bought,  still  victory. 
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Yet  there  was  no  relaxing  of  the  iron  grip  of  the 
Moslem ;  and  ever  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
waned,  the  stock  of  ammunition  alarmingly  shrank. 
"To  fight  by  day,  to  raise  entrenchments  or  to 
repair  the  crumbling  walls  by  night,  was  the  hard  duty 
of  the  soldier."  Even  the  women  took  their  part 
in  the  work  of  defence,  not  only  nursing  the  sick, 
but  carrying  stones  to  the  breaches,  ammunition  and 
water  to  the  fighters,  bearing  away  the  wounded  out 
of  the  zone  of  fire.  It  was  not  only  the  shattered 
bodies  of  men  that  lay  on  that  bloody  field. 

At  length  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  the 
Council  of  Grand  Crosses  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
recommend  La  Valette  to  abandon  the  town  and  to 
withdraw  troops  and  people  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  But,  if  only  because  of  the  straitened  water- 
supply  of  St.  Angelo,  La  Valette  knew  that  this 
would  be  fatal,  and  he  refused  even  to  consider  the 
advice  of  the  Council.  "  Here  we  must  make  our 
stand  ;  and  here  we  must  die,"  said  he,  "  if  we  cannot 
maintain  ourselves  against  the  Infidel."  And  in  this 
spirit  the  garrison  fought  on.  La  Valette  was 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  was  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

And  ere  long,  signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  faith 
which  was  in  him  was  about  to  be  justified.  The  sea 
communications  of  the  Turks  were  in  constant  jeopardy 
from  Sicilian  cruisers ;  their  supplies  of  food  and  of 
ammunition  were  running  short ;  death  and  wounds 
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had  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  army  which 
had  landed  on  Malta  but  a  few  months  before  ; 
dysentery  of  a  virulent  type  was  busy  in  their  camp, 
and  the  men,  shaken  and  disheartened,  no  longer 
attacked  with  then*  old  dash  and  ferocity.  The  con- 
fidence of  then*  commander  himself  was  on  the  wane  ; 
apprehensions  of  failure  were  now  not  absent  from 
his  mind.  Yet  he  neglected  no  means  of  compelling 
success.  He  mined  ;  La  Valette  countermined. 
Against  the  walls  he  pushed  forward  movable 
wooden  towers  from  which  his  marksmen  might  the 
more  easily  harass  the  town  ;  the  garrison,  sallying 
out,  burnt  them.  Bombs,  big  as  barrels,  and  filled 
with  explosives,  he  succeeded  in  hoisting  on  to  the 
ramparts  ;  before  they  had  burst  the  Christians  rolled 
them  back  on  the  heads  of  the  attackers,  destroying 
scores  with  each  terrible  explosion.  Though  the 
defences  were  in  ruins,  the  heart  was  out  of  the 


And  now  at  last  the  oft  -repeated  cry  of  La 
Valette  for  aid  was  heard  and  answered.  A  Sicilian 
fleet,  "bearing  eleven  thousand  veteran  Spanish  soldiers, 
with  two  hundred  belated  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  assembled  at  Syracuse,  and  after  being  once 
driven  back  by  a  fierce  gale,  succeeded  in  landing  its 
army  in  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Malta,  and  sailed 
again  to  Messina  for  reinforcements.  The  sight  of 
this  fleet  greatly  elated  the  garrison,  whilst  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  strength  of  the  force  landed  as 
greatly  depressed  the  already  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Turks.  Instant  preparations  were  made  for  raising 
the  siege,  guns  were  shipped,  camp  equipage  and  men 
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got  on  board  ;  by  morning  the  fleet,  crowded  with  the 
entire  Moslem  army,  was  ready  to  sail.  The  long- 
beleaguered  garrison,  pouring  out,  speedily  levelled 
to  the  ground  the  deserted  Turkish  trenches ;  once 
more  the  banner  of  St.  John  floated  over  shattered 
St.  Elmo ;  in  the  churches  devout  thanksgivings  to 
the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  dire  peril  were 
rendered.  "Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to 
human  ears  than  when  those  bells  summoned  us  to 
Mass,  at  the  same  hour  at  which  for  three  months 
past  they  had  sounded  the  alarm  against  the 
enemy." 

Yet  all  was  not  quite  ended.  The  Turkish  com- 
mander, learning  the  true  strength  of  the  reliev- 
ing force,  again  landed  his  army,  in  the  attempt 
to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes.  But  his  men 
landed  reluctantly,  fought  unwillingly  and  without 
that  reckless  daring  which  till  but  lately  had  dis- 
tinguished them.  The  Spaniards  swept  all  before 
them ;  no  stand  was  made,  hardly  any  attempted, 
no  quarter  given;  the  day  of  Turkish  triumph 
was  ended. 

Honours  were  heaped  on  La  Valette,  and  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe  his  name  became  a  household 
word.  But  he  cared  not  at  all  for  personal  glory  or 
for  reward ;  all  his  concern  was  for  the  ruined  state 
of  his  war-scourged  island.  To  every  European 
Court  he  made  appeal  for  help  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  his  walls  and  fortifications,  for  means  to 
restore  prosperity  to  Malta.  Funds  poured  in,  and 
on  March  28th,  1566,  the  Grand  Master,  with  solemn 
rites,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  capital.  In 
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undying  memory  of  its  founder  the  new  city  was 
named  "Valetta." 

Not  long  now  did  the  brave  and  steadfast 
Grand  Master  continue  to  rule  the  Order  of  St. 
John.  The  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  great  siege  had 
told  on  the  frame  of  a  man  already  old,  and  on 

•/ 

August  21st,  1568,  the  greatest  of  all  the  knights 
passed  to  his  rest.  Jean  Parisot  de  la  Valette  sleeps 
in  the  cathedral  of  his  own  city. 

For  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  La  Valette  the  Knights  of  St.  John  held  Malta 
undisturbed.  In  June  1798  Bonaparte,  with  a  French 
fleet  and  an  army  intended  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
appeared  off  the  island  and  landed  a  force  to  which, 
after  a  twenty-four  hours'  pretence  of  a  siege,  the 
treachery  of  some  French  Knights  of  St.  John,  together 
with  the  weakness,  if  not  worse,  of  the  last  of  the  long 
line  of  Grand  Masters,  caused  it  to  be  surrendered. 
But  the  excesses  of  the  French  garrison,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  by  the  soldiery — above  all, 
their  pillaging  of  the  churches — in  a  few  months 
caused  the  Maltese  to  rise  in  revolt  against  these 
new  masters.  The  garrison  of  Citta  Vecchia  was 
massacred,  Valetta  besieged. 

Now  Malta,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  or 
neutral  power,  was  to  Great  Britain  a  place  of  much 
importance  because  of  its  superb  harbour,  and  because 
of  its  position  as  a  storehouse  for  merchandise,  and 
as  a  trading  base  for  the  Levant.  To  see  it,  there- 
fore, in  possession  of  her  enemies  the  French,  to  have 
France  there  established  not  only  in  command  of 
the  southern  passage  to  the  Levant,  but  with  a 
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magnificent  recruiting-ground  for  her  fleets,  was  not 
to  be  endured.  To  blockade  Malta  and  to  aid  the 
Maltese,  Nelson  detached  from  the  division  then 
under  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean  three  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates  under  Captain  Ball  of 
the  Alexander.  After  operations  which  extended  over 
two  years,  Valetta  surrendered  on  September  20th, 
1800,  to  our  troops  under  General  Pigott  and  to  our 
blockading  squadron  under  Captain  Martin  in  the 
NortJiumberland,  Captain  Ball  of  the  Alexander 
being  then  on  shore  conducting  the  siege.  To  the 
exertions  of  the  latter  and  to  his  wonderful  influence 
over  the  Maltese  was  in  great  part  due  the  reduction 
of  the  fortress. 

From  that  time  Malta  has  remained  in  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  though  in  the  negotiations  which 
shortly  afterwards  took  place  regarding  a  treaty  of 
peace,  France  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the 
island  should  in  future  be  held  by  the  Neapolitans, 
offering  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  a  valueless 
little  isle  lying  midway  between  Malta  and  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  the  island  of  Lampedusa.  The  scheme 
was  indeed  for  a  time  entertained  by  the  British 
Cabinet,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a 
highly  desirable  arrangement  —  from  the  point  of 
view  of  France.  Fortunately  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  by  him  was  turned  into  deserved 
ridicule.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  stipulated 
that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  but  this  arrangement  did  not  please  the 
Maltese,  who  preferred  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814 
finally  recognised  the  island  as  a  British  dependency. 
As  a  military  body  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  exists,  but  in 
another  form  sap  still  runs  in  the  branches  of  the 
ancient  trunk.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866, 
and  again  in  the  Franco-German  campaign  of  1870, 
the  Brandenburgh  Johanniterorden  did  much  good 
work  amongst  the  wounded.  In  England,  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  a  charitable  and  philanthropic 
body,  is  due  our  street  ambulance  system,  and  to 
them  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE    WEST    INDIES  :    ENGLAND    IN    THE 
SPANISH    MAIN 

LONG  years  ago,  as  all  the  world  well  knows,  Spain 
was  the  great  colonising  power — as  colonising  was 
then  understood.  Westward  ho  !  sailed  the  Spanish 
galleons,  driving  their  bluff  bows  through  unfamiliar 
seas,  following  in  the  track  of  Columbus,  bearing  to 
the  heathen  the  blessing,  and,  alas  !  the  curse,  of 
civilisation.  But  ever  their  quest  was  Gold,  and 
rivers  of  gold  poured  into  the  Treasury  of  Spain  as 
the  galleons,  returning  from  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions, disgorged  fabulous  wealth  wrung  from  the 
peaceful  folk  of  the  islands,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Peru. 

Then  England,  now  beginning  to  stretch  half- 
fledged  wings  of  Sea  Power,  sent  forth  her 
Hawkinses,  her  Drakes,  her  Frobishers,  and  the 
like,  to  singe  the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  to  harry 
his  over-sea  dominions,  to  find  in  the  Spanish  Main 
a  veritable  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  opulence  and  of 
adventure.  Buccaneers  ?  Well,  perhaps,  of  a  sort. 
But  not  buccaneers  as  they  developed  in  the  days  of 
"  Blackbeard "  and  of  that  notorious  scoundrel  and 
cut-throat  who  in  the  old  ballad  sings  boastfully — 
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"  Oh,  my  name  is  Captain  Kidd, 
And  God's  laws  I  did  forbid, 
And  right  wickedly  I  did, 
As  I  sailed." 

Drake  and  others  were  "buccaneers"  only  at  such 
times  as  policy  rendered  it  prudent  that  their  acts 
should  be  disowned  by  their  country.  It  was 
"  private  warfare,"  a  kind  of  semi-religious  warfare, 
against  Spain  that  the  English  carried  on  down  to 
the  days  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  The  English  rovers 
were  in  their  own  eyes  fighting  for  freedom ;  the 
more  they  harried  the  West  Indies,  the  more  gold 
they  captured,  so  much  the  more  did  they  hamper 
Spain  in  Europe  and  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  pay 
her  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  where  daily  the  ruth- 
less work  of  the  Inquisition  was  carried  on.  The 
Spaniard,  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  from  his 
point  of  view,  in  slaying  and  torturing  heretics  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  Holy  Church.  But  "  their 
very  mercies  were  cruel ;  for  if  they  forbore  to  inflict 
instant  death  upon  their  victims  it  was  but  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  services  in  the  barbarous  slavery 
of  the  mines."  l 

Neither  nation  perhaps  had  much  reason  to  trust 
the  other.  In  1629  the  Spaniards  had  swooped 
down  on  the  English  settlement  at  St.  Kitts,  swept 
the  inhabitants  into  their  net  and  hurried  them  off 
to  bondage.  This  incident  led  to  a  treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  a  treaty  designed  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  incidents  and  to  put  affairs  on  a  more 
stable  footing.  But  not  long  was  respect  paid  to  the 

1  Bridges,  Annals  of  Jamaica. 
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agreement.  No  more  than  eight  years  had  passed 
when  calamity  fell  on  the  settlers  in  Tortuga,  an 
island  unoccupied  by  Spain,  on  which  England  had 
established  a  little  colony.  Here  Spanish  vessels 
suddenly  appeared,  and  before  they  took  their 
departure,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
English  was  wantonly  butchered.  Solitudinem 
faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  These  were  not  solitary 
incidents.  But  neither  were  our  own  hands  clean ; 
many  an  unforgivable  act  was  then  committed, 
much  done  that  cannot  be  defended. 

"  Piracy,"  some  of  us  are  fond  now  of  calling  the 
doings  of  Drake  and  of  others  of  our  old  Sea-Kings. 
Times  are  changed ;  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
rough  and  breezy  days,  nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  judge 
of  those  times  from  the  standpoint  of  the  twentieth 
century.  And  who  that  has  read  of  the  blood- 
freezing  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  can 
wonder  if  our  men  were  relentless  when  they  came 
to  close  quarters  with  the  Spaniards  ?  Times  change, 
but  human  nature  when  put  to  the  test  is  still  very 
much  what  it  was :  there  is  a  "  breaking  strain,"  in 
certain  circumstances  not  very  hard  to  reach,  even  in 
this  twentieth  century.  We  hold  up  our  hands  in 
pious  horror,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  those 
men  were,  but — had  we  been  there,  circumstanced  as 
they  were,  goaded  as  they  were  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  befallen  then-  captured  comrades,  and  of 
what  would  too  surely  be  their  own  fate  if  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  should  we  have  acted  very  differently  ? 
I  fear  not. 

It  is  another  matter  when  we  come  to  the  doings 
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of  Teach  and  Kidd,  Roberts,  A  very,  and  the  rest 
of  that  evil  and  bloody  crew.  In  their  company 
Romance  withers  and  dies  ;  the  soil  is  sodden  with 
blood,  rendered  desolate  and  barren  by  the  salt  tears 
of  women  outraged  and  murdered. 

Not  such  as  they,  methinks,  as  he  lay  a-dying 
was  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Last  Buccaneer  "  :— 

"  There  were  forty  craft  in  Aves  that  were  both  swift  and  stout, 
All  furnished  well  with  small  arms  and  cannon  all  about ; 
And  a  thousand  men  in  Aves  made  laws  so  fair  and  free 
To  choose  their  valiant  captains  and  obey  them  loyally. 

Then  we  sailed  against  the  Spaniard  with  his  hoards   of  plate  and 

gold, 

Which  he  wrung  with  cruel  tortures  from  Indian  folk  of  old ; 
Likewise  the  merchant  captains,  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stone, 
Who  flog  men  and  keelhaul  them  and  starve  them  to  the  bone. 

Oh !  palms  grew  high  in  Aves,  and  fruits  that  shone  like  gold, 
And  the  colibris  and  parrots  they  were  gorgeous  to  behold, 
And  the  negro  maids  to  Aves  from  bondage  fast  did  flee 
To  welcome  gallant  sailors  a-sweeping  in  from  sea. 

Oh !  sweet  it  was  in  Aves  to  hear  the  landward  breeze, 

A-swing  with  good  tobacco  in  a  net  beneath  the  trees, 

With  a  negro  lass  to  fan  you  while  you  listened  to  the  roar 

Of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  outside  which  never  touched  the  shore.'' 

Surely  with  him  at  least  one  may  sympathise ;  with 
him,  almost,  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that — 

"If  I  might  but  be  a  sea  dove,  I'd  fly  across  the  main 
To  the  pleasant  isle  of  Aves,  to  look  at  it  once  again." 

From  the  day  of  John  Hawkins,  then,  the  sunlit 
West  Indian  seas  became  the  haunt  of  the  English 
seamen-adventurers ;  the  Spanish  Main  was  the  goal 
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of  all  their  ambitions ;  there,  war  or  no  war,  they 
smote  their  mortal  foes,  the  Spanish  Dons,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  were  met.  In  those  seas  were 
trained  the  English  mastiffs  that  worried  to  death 
the  great  Spanish  Armada ;  and  there  sleeps  Francis 
Drake,  the  greatest  of  our  captains,  awaiting  with 
many  another  gallant  sailor  the  last  dread  command 
— «  All  hands  1 " 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE    TAKING    OF    JAMAICA 

THE  first  permanent  footing  obtained  by  England 
in  the  West  Indies  was  during  the  year  1625,  when 
she  occupied  Barbadoes,  then,  like  many  another, 
an  island  almost  uninhabited  owing  to  the  cruel  and 
wanton  expenditure  of  native  lives  in  the  working 
of  the  Spanish  gold-mines  of  other  parts.  In  the 
same  year,  too,  both  England  and  France  had  made 
settlements  on  the  island  of  St.  Kitts.  But  it  was 
not  until  1654  that  any  organised  expedition  left 
England  with  the  object  of  wresting  from  Spain 
some  of  her  West  Indian  possessions. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  in  that  year  a  fleet 
of  thirty-eight  ships,  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 
sailed  for  Barbadoes,  having  on  board  a  force  of  about 
three  thousand  soldiers  under  the  command  of  General 
Venables.  It  was  a  force,  doubtless,  not  such  as 
Venables  had  hoped  to  have  commanded,  but  he  and 
Penn  were  both  suspected  of  being  "  King's  men," 
and  the  chance  was  not  given  to  Venables  of  picking 
such  regiments  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  serve 
under  him.  The  results  were  about  on  a  par  with 
the  quality  of  the  troops. 
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The  instructions  given  to  the  two  commanders 
by  Cromwell,  then  Lord  Protector,  were,  generally, 
"to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,"  but 
no  definite  spot  for  such  assault  was  fixed  on  by  him 
in  these  instructions.  "  The  design,  in  general,  is 
to  gain  an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  West  Indies 
in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniard  ;  for  the  effecting 
whereof  we  shall  not  tie  you  up  to  a  method  by 
any  particular  instructions."  They  were,  it  was 
suggested,  to  "land  on  some  of  the  islands," 
Hispaniola  being  more  particularly  named,  "  if  that 
hath  no  considerable  place  in  the  south  part  thereof 
but  the  city  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  that,  not  being 
considerably  fortified,  may  probably  be  possessed 
without  much  difficulty ;  which,  being  done  and 
fortified,  the  whole  island  will  be  brought  under 
obedience." 

The  fleet  anchored  in  Hawles  Bay,  Barbadoes, 
on  January  29th,  1655,  where  apparently  the  seamen 
gave  trouble  by  making  "  spoil  of  the  sugar-canes 
and  provisions,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island."  A  kind  of  "keep  off  the 
grass  "  regulation  was  issued  by  the  Admiral.  The 
men  were  forbidden  to  wander ;  they  were  to  keep 
the  ordinary  footpaths,  and  to  "  forbear  offering  any 
wrong  ...  or  using  any  injurious  language!"  One 
wonders  if  they  then  understood  the  trick  of 
"sucking  the  monkey,"  as  described  by  Captain 
Marryat  in  Peter  Simple. 

A  few  of  Penn's  ships,  it  seems,  were  "  destitute 
of  ministers,  and  some  of  the  men  belonging  to 
such  ships,  under  pretence  of  going  on  shore  to  hear 
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the  Gospel  preached,  are  met  with,  idling  and 
misspending  their  time."  They  were  stern  Puritan 
days  those,  and  it  was  ordained  that  every  person 
who  should  blaspheme,  or  swear,  or  be  drunk,  should 
pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or,  in  default,  "  suffer 
twenty  stripes  on  the  bare  back."  Unless  the  ways 
of  sailor-men  deteriorated  sadly  in  later  years,  there 
is  some  probability  that  the  "  cat "  was  equally 
honoured  in  the  observance  and  on  the  "  breech  "  at 
Barbadoes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1655. 

On  March  17th  it  was  resolved  that  a  landing 
should  be  effected  on  Hispaniola,  and  that  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo  should  be  stormed.  The  fleet  sailed, 
and  on  April  13th  sighted  St.  Domingo.  The  troops, 
reinforced  by  a  regiment  of  seamen,  and  carrying 
three  days'  victuals,  were  all  safely  ashore  by  the 
15th,  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  town, 
whilst  the  ships,  under  easy  sail,  bore  up  within 
range  of  the  forts.  No  opposition  was  at  first  made 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  land  force  marched  steadily 
on.  But  day  followed  day,  and  nothing  was 
accomplished  ;  the  ships,  waiting  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  army,  lay  idle,  or,  at  most,  exchanged  a  shot 
now  and  again  with  the  Spaniards,  who  "  seemed  to 
be  ill  gunners,  most  of  all  their  shot  falling  within 
strange  distances  from  the  ships  aimed  at."  General 
Venables  made  no  headway  on  shore,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  severely  handled  by  an  ambuscade. 
On  the  25th  the  army  retreated,  "shamefully 
repulsed  by  a  small  force  of  the  enemy."  The 
Forlorn  Hope,  composed  of  five  hundred  men  from 
various  regiments,  on  that  day  had  advanced  within 
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range  of  the  outermost  Spanish  fort.  They  were  fired 
upon,  and  presently  charged  by  a  party  of,  at  most, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.  The  Forlorn  Hope 
at  once  broke,  fled  in  panic,  throwing  into  confusion 
the  troops  in  rear,  and  the  whole  force  stampeded  on 
the  supports,  "  no  calling  upon  or  entreaty  being  able 
to  stop  them."  In  attempting  to  rally  them  General 
Haynes  was  killed,  and  the  loss  both  of  officers  and 
men  was  exceedingly  heavy,  considering  how  few 
were  the  pursuers,  who  were  finally  checked  and 
driven  back  by  a  small  party  of  sailors.  After  this 
discreditable  business  the  army  drew  off.  The  troops 
were  not  molested  during  the  night,  but  so  de- 
moralised were  they,  so  out  of  hand,  that,  till 
daylight  relieved  then*  fears,  at  intervals  they  loosed 
off  volleys  into  the  woods,  being  alarmed,  not  by 
any  night  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  rustling 
noises  made  by  the  land  crabs. 

"And  this  day  Adjutant -General  Jackson  was 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  War  for  a  coward,  and 
had  his  sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  cashiered ; 
several  other  officers  were  cashiered,"  says  a  con- 
temporary account.  A  pity  is  that  "several  other 
officers  "  were  not  shot.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  discipline  ;  "  every  one  doth  as  he  lists,  and  officers 
as  bad  as  the  rest."  This  is  a  seaman's  account  of  the 
matter,  drawn  from  a  ship's  journal,  and  it  may  there- 
fore in  some  measure  be  prejudiced ;  but  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  one  may  look  at  it,  the  affair 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  journal,  "hugely  ugly."  Of 
what  manner  of  men  were  the  troops  composed,  one 
wonders.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  the  Spaniards 
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to  believe  that  such  poltroons  were  the  countrymen 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Certainly,  water  appears  to 
have  been  scarce,  and  provisions  not  too  plentiful, 
but  it  was  not  a  question  of  overcoming  hardships. 
The  men  were  bad  material,  partly  drawn  from 
recruits  enlisted  at  Barbadoes  ;  yet  one  knows  what 
Clive  did  once  in  India  a  century  later  with  material 
as  unpromising — undrilled  recruits,  the  sweepings 
of  London  streets.  Good  and  fearless  leading  will 
make  any  sort  of  a  force  fight ;  good  leading  here 
was  absent.  The  officers  would  not  trust  themselves 
with  such  men,  nor  apparently  the  men  with  such 
officers. 

Admiral  Penn  undertook  to  batter  down  the 
enemy's  fort  in  four  hours,  to  batter  the  town  and 
the  walls,  to  clear  the  way  to  the  gates,  to  land  the 
troops  on  the  town  quay  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  There 
was  no  fight  in  the  men.  On  May  4th  the  remains 
of  the  army  were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  left 
the  bay. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  Jamaica  was 
sighted,  its  towering  mountains  half  hidden  in  the 
morning  mist.  Here  another  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  carry  out  Cromwell's  instructions.  But 
Penn  did  not  care  this  time  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
land  forces.  The  fleet  ran  in,  near  to  what  was 
later  called  Port  Royal,  and  anchored,  the  little 
Martin,  a  12-gun  galley,  engaging  a  Spanish  fort  at 
the  water's  edge.  In  this  instance  the  Spaniards 
behaved  as  feebly  as  did  our  men  at  St.  Domingo. 
No  sooner  were  the  boats  containing  the  landing 
party  seen  to  leave  the  ships'  sides  than  the  garrison 
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abandoned  their  guns  and  fled  towards  the  town 
and  their  main  body.  There  was  no  fighting,  no 
glory  gleaned  by  either  side ;  the  Spaniards  yielded, 
tamely  surrendering  to  Venables.  To  England,  at 
least,  remained  the  solid  advantage  of  having  gained 
a  magnificent  island,  after  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  the 
largest  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  no  doubt,  went 
some  way  towards  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  St. 
Domingo.  On  their  return  home,  however,  Crom- 
well threw  both  Penn  and  Venables  into  the  Tower, 
but  whether  this  punishment  was  inflicted  in  Penn's 
case  on  account  of  his  very  modified  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  St.  Domingo  fiasco,  or  because 
Cromwell  knew  that  the  Admiral  was  a  supporter  of 
Charles  II.,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  English,  however,  now  held  Jamaica,  though 
its  value  was  not  then  understood,  and  perhaps  was 
not  very  apparent.  In  natural  riches  it  was  inferior 
to  many  of  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  left  in  it  as  little  as  it  was 
possible  to  leave.  When  Venables,  at  the  head  of 
his  rabble,  marched  into  the  town  of  St.  Jago, 
there  was  found  little  but  the  bare  walls — everything 
portable  had  been  carried  off,  to  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  a  soldiery  more  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  plunder  and  destruction  than  in  that  of  war. 
Such  as  it  was,  St.  Jago  was  given  over  to  their 
depredations ;  in  their  search  for  hidden  treasure 
houses  were  destroyed,  the  abbey  and  the  churches 
demolished,  the  very  church  bells  melted  down. 
Long  afterwards  large  quantities  of  copper  coins 
were  unearthed  in  the  hills  around  St.  Jago,  many 
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of  these  coins  of  very  ancient  date,  but  treasure 
other  than  this  has  never  been  found.  The 
Spaniards  carried  off  with  them  to  Cuba  their  gold 
and  silver ;  they  buried  the  bulkier  and  less  valuable 
copper,  in  the  sure  faith  that  the  invaders  would 
speedily  be  turned  out  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
various  hoards  a  register  was  long  kept  at  Havana. 
If  anything  of  value  was  hidden,  the  Spaniards 
themselves  probably  found  opportunity  to  remove  it. 

When  the  English  took  possession,  the  dense 
forests  of  the  island  were  in  parts  overrun  by  wild 
horses  and  wild  cattle,  descendants  of  strayed  stock 
from  the  Spanish  "  hatos."  It  was  a  valuable  source 
of  supply  for  the  troops  at  a  time  when  supplies 
from  over-sea  were  scarce  and  uncertain  of  arrival. 
But  the  cattle  were  wantonly  slaughtered ;  in  the 
course  of  the  first  four  months  it  is  said  that  over 
twenty  thousand  were  killed.  As  to  the  horses, 
Admiral  Goodson  reported  that  "they  were  in  such 
plenty  that  we  accounted  them  the  very  vermine 
of  the  country." 

At  the  first,  things  went  but  ill  with  the'  new 
colony.  Sedgewick  (sent  out  by  the  Protector) 
reported  that  "the  soldiers  had  destroyed  all  sorts 
of  provisions  and  cattle ;  they  would  neither  dig 
nor  plant,  but  were  determined  rather  to  starve  than 
work."  Nor  was  the  new  class  of  settler  that  first 
came,  or  rather  that  was  sent  out,  likely  to  improve 
matters  ;  the  Council  of  State  in  England  transported 
to  the  island  one  thousand  Irish  girls  and  a  like  number 
of  male  labourers,  whilst  the  Council  of  Scotland  sent 
from  that  country  their  convicts.  Disease  broke  out. 
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The  settlers  died  like  flies.  Of  one  regiment  that 
arrived  eight  hundred  strong,  in  a  fortnight  over  five 
hundred  perished.  A  harvest  of  death  ! 

Even  out  of  this  chaos  at  length  some  glimmer- 
ings of  coming  prosperity  began  to  appear.  The 
land  was  rich ;  there  was  work  to  be  done  if  there 
were  the  right  men  to  do  it.  In  1657  Governor 
Brayne  applied  to  Cromwell  for  a  supply  of  in- 
dentured servants,  or  for  an  importation  of  African 
slaves.  It  was  some  years  ere  the  latter  were 
obtained ;  yet  meantime  things  began  to  mend. 

But  Spain  was  naturally  not  content  to  put  up 
quietly  with  matters  as  they  were.  In  1658  she 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  her  lost  territory,  and 
her  troops  were  actually  in  the  island  for  some  time 
before  the  officer  in  command  of  the  English  forces, 
General  Edward  d'Oyley,  had  any  knowledge  of 
their  presence.  General  d'Oyley  apparently  com- 
manded troops  better  disciplined  than  those  who 
failed  so  dismally  at  St.  Domingo,  or  he  himself 
was  a  better  leader  than  Venables,  for  in  this  case 
there  was  no  hanging  back,  no  hesitation.  Dating 
from  Cagway  on  July  12th,  he  reports  to  Cromwell 
the  landing  "  at  a  place  called  Rio  Nova  in  the  north 
of  this  island  "  of  thirty  companies  of  Spanish  troops, 
"  who  were  there  about  twelve  days  before  they  were 
discovered  :  at  which  time  our  ships  plying  up  and 
down  saw  three  sail  of  Spain  in  that  Bay,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  have  boarded  them,  but  being 
becalmed,  could  not  effect  it.  That  night  the 
Spaniards  stole  away,  and  our  ships  came  to  acquaint 
me  therewith." 
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A  council  of  war  was  hurriedly  called,  and  the 
question  discussed  whether  at  once  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  who  occupied  a  very  strong  position  at 
Rio  Nova,  or  to  delay  operations  until  sickness  and 
other  causes  had  weakened  the  enemy's  available 
force.  "  Yet  the  exceeding  desire  of  the  officers 
and  souldiers  to  be  doing  with  them  cut  off  all 
debates,  and  determined  a  sudden  Resolution  to  fall 
upon  them  before  they  were  Fortified ;  so  I  com- 
manded out  seven  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and 
souldiers,  and  on  the  llth  of  June  last  we  set  sail 
from  the  Harbour  towards  them,  and  on  the  22nd 
in  the  morning  we  landed  on  a  Bay,  which  was 
defended  by  two  Companies  and  two  Captains  within 
half  shot  of  their  Cannons  playing  from  their  Fort ; 
our  Forlorn  went  on  with  such  gallantry,  and  leapt 
into  the  water  with  so  much  chearfulnesse,  that  per- 
suaded the  Enemy  that  they  would  not  be  denied 
entrance,  and  so  they  ran,  leaving  one  of  their  Captains 
and  about  twenty -three  slain,  the  other  we  took 
wounded,  who  died  since  ;  then  we  made  all  the  hast, 
and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  landed  our  men,  their 
Cannon  playing  on  us  all  the  while  with  little  successe  ; 
that  day  we  spent  in  playing  upon  their  Fort  from  our 
Ships,  though  the  place  being  of  so  vast  a  height,  they 
could  bear  to  do  them  little  harm.  The  next  day 
understanding  their  numbers  to  be  more  than  ours  we 
were  at  a  stand  how  to  attempt  them,  having  fortified 
themselves,  and  having  six  pieces  of  Ordnance,  and  a 
River  to  passe,  the  depth  whereof  we  knew  not ; 
wherefore  after  our  Ladders  were  made,  and  other 
things  fitted  as  well  as  we  could,  in  the  evening  1 
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sent  a  Drummer,  partly  to  discover  the  depth  of  the 
River  he  was  to  pass,  with  the  Summons  following : 
'  Sir,  being  here  with  the  Forces  of  the  Mighty  Prince 
the  Protector  of  England  and  the  Dominions  there- 
unto belonging,  I  do  in  his  name,  and  for  his  use, 
require  and  summon  you,  to  deliver  up  the  Fort 
of  Rio  Nova  with  the  Ordnance  and  Ammunition 
therein  ;  assuring  you  honourable  tearms,  and  trans- 
port to  your  country  ;  which  if  you  refuse,  I  shall 
be  acquitted  of  the  bloud  which  shall  be  shed.  I 
expect  the  return  of  my  Drummer  within  an  hour, 
and  am,  your  very  humble  servant,  Edward  Doyley. 
For  Don  Christopher  Arnaldo  Sasi,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Spanish  Forces.'  The  Drummer  was 
very  civilly  treated,  the  General  gave  him  25  pieces 
of  eight,  sent  me  a  Jar  of  Sweetmeats,  and  this 
answer :  '  Lord  General  Don  Christopher  Arnaldo 
and  Sasa,  Governour  for  His  Majestic  the  King  of 
Spain,  my  Lord  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  answering 
to  your  Letter,  wherein  you  require  me  to  deliver 
the  Fort  of  Rio  Nova  and  what  else  is  therein,  I  say, 
Sir,  that  his  Majesty  (whom  God  preserve)  hath 
appointed  me  for  Governour  of  this  Island,  being 
his  own  property,  and  hath  remitted  me  unto  it  a 
Regiment  of  Spanish  Infantry  and  twenty  foot  com- 
panies to  defend  it :  the  Forts  and  Castles  of  His 
Majestic  are  not  yeelded  with  so  much  facilitie ; 
hitherto  I  have  received  no  batteries,  nor  have  you 
made  any  advance,  I  want  no  Powder,  Ball,  Provisions, 
nor  gallant  Men,  that  know  how  to  die  before  they  be 
overcome.  God  keep  your  Honour  many  years,  in 
those  commands  that  you  desire.  Don  Christopher 
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Arnaldo  and  Sasa  to  the  General  Monsieur  Doyley, 
General  of  the  forces  of  England.'  Then  we  made 
no  more  demurs,  but  resolved  to  march  the  following 
morning.  So  I  ordered  two  of  our  vessels  to  set  sail 
to  Leeward,  to  persuade  them  we  intend  to  stand 
on  that  side  of  them,  the  other  ships  to  warp  as 
near  as  they  could  and  play  on  them,  while  we  fell 
on  the  other  side.  We  marched  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  having  two  miles  to  go,  being  through  a  wood 
on  the  backside  of  them ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  their  Fort  we  met  a  party  on  a  Work,  on  a 
high  hill,  prepared  to  obstruct  our  going  over  the 
River,  who  only  gave  us  a  fruitlesse  volley,  ran  to 
their  Fort,  and  told  them,  all  the  world  was  coming. 
We  climbed  that  Hill  with  much  ado,  refreshed  our 
weariness  and  advanced,  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
their  Fort,  which  we  found,  to  our  exceeding  joy, 
was  not  finished  to  that  height  as  that  to  the  Sea- 
ward ;  we  ordered  our  businesse  with  our  forlorn 
Ladders  and  Hand  Granadoes,  and  without  any 
further  dispute,  received  their  shot  and  ran  up  to 
their  Flankers  which  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
gained  ;  many  of  them  made  shift  to  run  out  of  their 
Works,  and  ours  followed  their  chase  about  three 
or  four  miles,  doing  execution ;  the  Seamen  likewise 
seeing  of  them  run  along  the  Rocks,  came  out  with 
their  Boats  and  killed  many  of  them.  .  .  .  There 
was  slain  about  three  hundred  persons,  divers 
Captains,  two  Priests,  their  Sergeant  Major ;  about 
one  hundred  ordinary  prisoners  taken  and  six  Captains, 
which  we  have  sent  home ;  the  King  of  Spain's 
Standard,  and  ten  Colours ;  the  rest,  especially  the 
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Straglers  that  are  in  the  Woods,  must  of  necessity 
perish.  Though  this  Mercy  was  very  great,  yet  our 
joy  had  some  Abatement  by  the  loss  of"  (here 
follow  the  names  of  several  officers)  "  men  for  their 
gallantry  rather  to  be  admired  than  commended ; 
about  twenty  -  three  private  souldiers  killed  and 
thirty-four  wounded  whereof  some  are  since  dead." 
General  d'Oyley,  after  the  manner  of  a  good  Puritan 
soldier,  concludes  his  most  graphic  despatch  with  the 
words :  "  Thus  hath  the  Lord  made  known  His 
Salvation  ;  His  Righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed 
in  the  sight  of  the  Heathen," — which  seems  a  little 
rough  on  the  Spaniards. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1670,  the 
possession  of  Jamaica  and  of  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  then  held  by  her  was  confirmed  to  England. 

After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  encouraged 
emigration  to  Jamaica.  As  in  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
negro  slaves  were  largely  introduced,  and  the  island 
became  prosperous.  Now  was  established  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  English  buccaneers — law- 
less persons  most  of  them,  no  doubt,  yet  in  many 
things  acting  within  the  law ;  employed  not  in- 
frequently under  order  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
in  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Spaniard — acting, 
in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  bastard  navy.  Port  Royal,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  long  spit  of  sand  that  protected 
Kingston  Harbour  on  the  south,  became  their  head- 
quarters— a  landlocked  haven,  protected  at  its  mouth 
by  a  labyrinth  of  reefs,  through  which  run  channels 
narrow  and  intricate.  What  spot  more  suitable  for 
a  buccaneer's  stronghold  could  be  found  or  imagined  ! 
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Long  was  it  their  stronghold,  and  into  it  flowed 
riches  almost  fabulous,  looted  from  the  Spaniards. 
And  in  the  days  when  buccaneering  was  dead,  and 
Kingston  had  become  Jamaica's  great  commercial 
port,  still  through  that  inlet  flowed  vast  wealth. 
Says  Michael  Scott,  in  that  great  book,  Tom  Cringles 
Log :  "  The  whole  of  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma,  from 
Porto  Cavello  down  to  Chagres,  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo, 
and  even  that  of  Lima  and  San  Bias,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  carried  on  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  centred  in  Kingston.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this 
princely  traffic,  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Tyre, 
was  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver  flowing  into  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  extent  of  three  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  annually  in  return  for  British 
manufactures  .  .  .  employing  an  immense  amount 
of  British  tonnage  and  many  thousand  seamen ;  and 
in  numberless  ways  opening  up  new  outlets  to 
British  enterprise  and  capital.  Alas !  Alas !  where 
is  all  this  now  ?  The  echo  of  the  empty  stores  might 
answer,  *  Where  ? ' 
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MORGAN,  THE    BUCCANEER 

IN  olden  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
young  fellow,  keen  to  push  his  fortune,  to  take 
passage  from  England  for  the  West  Indies,  only 
to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  seized  by 
a  scoundrel  captain  and  sold  into  bitterest  slavery 
on  the  Plantations.  Not  seldom,  too,  was  a  young 
man  kidnapped  and  shipped  to  the  same  destination, 
and  few  there  were  who,  like  David  Balfour,  found 
an  Alan  Breck  to  rescue  them. 

Amongst  such  unfortunates  was  one  Henry 
Morgan,  a  youth  well  born  and  well  connected, — 
indeed,  his  uncle,  Colonel  Edward  Morgan,  who 
was  killed  at  the  taking  of  St.  Eustatius  in  1665, 
was  in  1664  Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
Kidnapped  in  Bristol  whilst  still  a  mere  lad,  Henry 
Morgan  was  taken  to  Barbadoes  and  there  sold  as 
a  servant.  Doubtless  it  was  not  a  good  school  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  virtues.  Like  many  another, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  servitude  (probably 
seven  years)  Morgan  made  his  way  to  Jamaica  and 
there  joined  the  Buccaneers,  but,  unlike  most  of  the 
others,  his  life  was  not  short,  if — from  their  point  of 
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view — merry.  The  history  of  his  adventures  has 
been  written  by  John  Esquemeling,  a  Dutchman, 
himself  a  pirate  or  buccaneer,  engaged,  indeed,  in 
several  of  the  more  famous  of  Morgan's  exploits. 

If  one  is  to  accept  Esquemeling's  tale  as  the 
truth,  then  Morgan  was  a  very  choice  specimen  of 
a  scoundrel ;  but  as  Esquemeling  was  one  of  those 
members  of  Morgan's  fleet  who  believed,  or  at  least 
asserted,  that  they  had  been  defrauded  by  their 
commander  in  the  matter  of  a  division  of  pay  and 
plunder,  possibly  he  is  not  entirely  an  unprejudiced 
witness.  One  would  like  to  hear  Morgan's  side  of 
the  story.  His  official  reports  of  the  expeditions, 
made  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  if  not  on  all 
points  convincing,  do  not  in  any  way  fit  in  with 
Esquemeling's  narrative.  The  latter's  account,  for 
instance,  of  the  fifteen  days'  debauch  after  the  taking 
of  Porto  Bello  is  such  as  one  does  not  care  to  dwell 
on.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  official  report 
says  that  "  the  town  and  castle  were  left  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  found  them  " — with  due  allowance 
for  wear  and  tear,  one  may  conclude.  But  when 
he  says  further  that  the  people  were  so  well 
treated  that  "several  ladies  of  great  quality  and 
other  prisoners  who  were  offered  their  liberty  to 
go  to  the  President's  camp,  refused,  saying  they 
were  now  prisoners  to  a  person  of  quality  who  was 
more  tender  of  their  honours  than  they  doubted  to 
find  in  the  President's  camp,  and  so  voluntarily 
continued  with  them"  till  the  departure  of  the 
Buccaneers,  one  cannot  but  entertain  some  suspicion 
that  he  doth  protest  too  much. 
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Without  doubt  many  dreadful  things  were  done, 
many  crimes  committed,  during  Morgan's  expedi- 
tions—  in  those  days  that  went  almost  without 
saying,  and  not  alone  in  the  West  Indies.  Men 
were  hard  to  hold,  the  world  was  more  brutal 
than  it  has  since  become, — or  is  it  that  the  veneer 
of  civilisation  is  now  a  trifle  thicker  ?  Even  in  the 
days  of  the  Peninsular  War,  our  own  disciplined 
soldiers  when  sacking  cities  did  deeds  to  read  of 
which  makes  one  sick  with  horror.  And  there  are 
tales  whispered  of  things  done  by  the  trained 
soldiers  of  several  nations  during  a  certain  expedition 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  are 
every  whit  as  revolting  as  any  atrocity  committed 
three  hundred  years  ago.  One  does  not  know  that 
the  worst  of  the  acts  ascribed  to  Morgan's  men 
were  committed  with  his  sanction,  still  less  by  his 
order.  In  any  case,  the  record  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  written  at  the  time  of 
Morgan's  death  in  1688,  does  not  read  as  if  he  had 
been  a  character  altogether  vile.  "  His  study  and 
care,"  says  the  Journal,  "was  that  there  might  be 
no  murdering,  no  complaining,  in  our  streets,  no 
man  in  his  property  injured,  or  of  his  liberty 
restrained."  And  as  to  the  Spanish  accusations  of 
piracy — well,  has  not  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones  ever 
been  popularly  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  blood- 
thirsty pirate  ?  Yet  Paul  Jones  —  though  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career  mate  of  a  slave-ship — was 
the  possessor  of  many  exceedingly  fine  qualities, 
and,  at  least  as  regards  his  dealings  with  us,  was 
certainly  not  a  pirate.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
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talent  and  energy,  of  fearless  courage.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  private  failings,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  from  him  our  respect  and  admiration, 
if  only  for  the  action  off  Flamborough  Head  in 
September  1778,  when  in  fair  fight  he  captured  two 
British  men-of-war.  May  one  not  be  justified  in 
believing  that  Morgan  also  was  perhaps  not  quite 
so  black  as  he  has  been  painted  ? 

On  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  says  Esquemeling, 
Morgan  found  "two  vessels  of  pirates  ready  to  go 
to  sea,  and  being  destitute  of  employment,  he  went 
with  them,  with  intent  to  follow  the  exercises  of 
that  sort  of  people ;  he  soon  learned  their  manner 
of  living  so  exactly,  that  having  performed  three 
or  four  voyages  with  profit  and  success,  he  agreed 
with  some  of  his  comrades,  who  had  got  by  the 
same  voyages  a  little  money,  to  join  stocks  and 
buy  a  ship.  The  vessel  being  bought,  they  unani- 
mously chose  him  captain  and  commander."  This 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1663 ;  thence 
onward  he  was  constantly  in  command  of  a  vessel 
in  various  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which 
Vildamos  was  taken  and  plundered,  Truxillo  looted, 
Granada  sacked.  Later,  under  the  Buccaneer 
Mansfield,  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Cura^oa,  and  after  the  death  of  Mansfield,  Morgan 
was  elected  Admiral  of  the  Buccaneers. 

In  1668  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Spaniards 
were  planning  a  descent  on  the  island.  With  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  their  preparations,  Modyford  commissioned 
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Morgan  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  reconnoitre,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  With  ten  ships 
and  five  hundred  men,  Morgan  rendezvoused  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  river,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cuba.  Havana,  with  its  castles  and  fortifications, 
being  considered  somewhat  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack, 
Morgan  determined  to  march  to  Puerto  Principe, 
a  rich  city,  far  inland,  untouched  as  yet  by 
Buccaneers.  Landing,  therefore,  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  nearest  to  the  town,  the  march  inland 
was  begun.  It  chanced,  however,  that  a  Spanish 
prisoner  who  understood  English  had  overheard  the 
discussion  of  the  plan  of  campaign ;  boldly  escaping, 
this  man  swam  ashore,  made  his  way  to  the  city, 
and  warned  the  inhabitants.  The  Governor  of 
Puerto  Principe  hastily  collected  eight  hundred  men, 
part  of  whom  he  put  to  defend  a  pass  through  the 
dense  forest — a  pass  already  strengthened  by  the 
felling  of  large  trees,  and  supported  by  ambuscades 
of  cannon  and  musketry ;  the  remainder,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  mounted  troops,  he  drew 
up  on  an  open  plain  outside  the  city.  This  latter 
body  was  to  fall  upon  the  Buccaneers  (if  they  should 
by  any  mischance  succeed  in  forcing  their  way 
through  the  ambuscades),  when  already,  as  the 
Governor  hoped,  they  should  be  broken  and  in 
disorder.  But  Morgan,  when  he  came  to  this 
defended  pass,  wasted  no  time  in  attempting  to 
carry  it.  Swinging  round,  he  forced  his  way,  not 
without  difficulty,  through  the  heavy  timber  and 
thick  undergrowth,  and  came  out  on  the  plain  before 
the  city.  Here  the  Spanish  Governor  launched  on 
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them  a  detachment  of  horse,  confident  that  they 
would  readily  break  up  the  Buccaneers,  who  would 
then  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Spanish  main  body. 
Alas  for  the  calculations  of  the  poor  man  !  Instead 
of  the  cavalry  breaking  up  the  Buccaneers,  the 
situation  was  exactly  reversed.  Without  suffering 
themselves  any  serious  loss,  Morgan  and  his  men 
entirely  wiped  out  the  detachment  of  Spanish  horse ; 
the  main  body  fared  no  better,  but  hurriedly  fleeing 
left  Puerto  Principe  in  possession  of  the  invaders. 

Esquemeling  tells  a  tale  of  how  the  Buccaneers 
shut  up  in  the  churches  all  the  Spaniards— men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves— and  then  set  about 
feasting,  drinking,  and  plundering,  "  without  remem- 
bering the  poor  prisoners,  whom  they  let  starve  in 
the  churches,  though  they  tormented  them  daily  and 
inhumanly  to  make  them  confess  where  they  had 
hid  their  goods  .  .  .  not  sparing  the  women  and 
little  children,  giving  them  nothing  to  eat,  whereby 
the  greatest  part  perished."  The  story  does  not 
seem  to  hang  together  very  well.  That  their  wives 
and  children  should  be  perishing  in  numbers  from 
starvation  and  torture,  whilst  the  Spaniards  (as 
Esquemeling  says  later)  "put  off  the  pirates  with 
excuses  and  delays,"  and  suggested  that  they  would 
pay  ransom  in  fifteen  days,  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  consistent.  Possibly  this  chronicler  lived 
before  his  time ;  he  would  have  made  an  admirable 
reporter  to  the  Yellow  Press  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Finally,  Morgan  for  various  reasons  was  content  to 
take  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  oxen,  in  addition  to  the 
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loot  already  gathered.  Thereafter,  having  sent  word 
to  Modyford  of  what  he  had  gleaned  concerning  the 
rumoured  Spanish  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Jamaica, 
he  returned  to  his  ships.  On  arrival  at  the  coast 
Morgan  laid  before  his  captains  fresh  schemes,  which 
however  were  by  the  majority  judged  to  be  too 
hazardous,  and  a  large  part  of  his  fleet — chiefly 
commanded  by  Frenchmen — parted  company  with 
him.  Undismayed,  with  the  English  portion  Mor- 
gan sailed,  no  man  but  himself  knowing  for  what 
destination.  His  ascendency  over  his  men  must 
have  been  remarkable,  for  when,  having  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  Porto  Bello  (then,  excepting  Havana  and 
Carthagena,  the  most  formidable  Spanish  stronghold 
in  the  West  Indies),  though  they  demurred  a  little 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  own  numbers, 
yet,  on  Morgan  reminding  them  that  the  fewer  they 
were  the  more  booty  there  would  be  for  each,  the 
crews  cheerfully  agreed  to  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  pleased. 

In  Porto  Bello,  so  ran  popular  rumour  in  those 
days,  languished  a  Buccaneer  of  no  mean  birth  or 
rank,  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  The  brother 
of  the  gallant  Prince  Rupert  (a  commander  brilliant 
and  impetuous,  whether  as  cavalry  leader,  admiral, 
or  West  India  corsair),  Prince  Maurice — who  with 
his  ship  was  no  more  heard  of  after  a  certain  great 
hurricane  off  the  island  of  St.  Kitts  in  the  year 
1652 — it  was  said  did  not  there  perish,  but  with  a 
battered  remnant  of  his  crew  had  been  rescued  by 
the  Spaniards,  only  to  meet  a  fate  more  miserable 
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than  death.  Rumour  probably  lied,  for  neither 
Morgan  nor  any  one  else  ever  found  trace  or  track 
of  Prince  Maurice.  His  ship  went  down  with  all 
hands,  and  Prince  Rupert  himself,  the  admiral  of 
the  little  squadron,  in  the  same  hurricane  escaped 
but  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Still  the  legend 
survived  after  all  the  years,  and  probably  Morgan's 
men  believed  in  it.  Mayhap  it  formed  an  additional 
inducement  to  them  to  attack  Porto  Bello. 

The  assault  on  Porto  Bello  being  determined  on, 
Morgan  left  his  ships  some  distance  down  the  coast 
to  the  westward,  and  with  twenty -three  canoes  full  of 
men  skirted  along  shore,  landing  in  the  early  morning 
within  easy  march  of  the  city.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Englishman  who  had  long  lain  a  prisoner  in 
Porto  Bello,  the  party  stole  quietly  up,  captured 
before  he  could  give  the  alarm  a  Spanish  sentry, 
from  whom  useful  information  was  gained,  and  then 
with  a  bold  rush  they  surrounded  and  captured  one 
of  the  three  forts  by  which  the  city  was  defended. 
Esquemeling  says  that  here  all  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken  were  shut  up  in  a  room,  the  magazine 
then  purposely  exploded,  and  the  fort  blown  into 
the  air.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  forts  reported 
by  Morgan  to  have  been  left  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  it  was  taken,  and  one  must  hope  that  the 
latter 's  tale  is  the  true  one,  or  at  least  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  in  cold  blood  done  to  death. 

Fort   number    two   was    not    so    easily    carried. 
Here  the  Governor  himself,  a  most  gallant  Spanish 
gentleman,  was   in    command ;   inspired   by  his   ex- 
ample  the   garrison   fought   bravely   and   the   Buc- 
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cancers  for  a  time  made  slight  impression  and 
lost  heavily.  But  Morgan  was  not  to  be  denied. 
Ladders  wide  enough  to  carry  three  or  four  men 
abreast  were  hastily  constructed ;  priests  and  nuns 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  were  compelled  to 
plant  them  against  the  walls  of  the  fort,  Morgan 
(as  even  Esquemeling  admits)  supposing  that  the 
Governor  would  not  order  his  men  to  fire  on  such 
bearers.  But  the  Governor  was  of  stern  stuff,  and 
had  sworn  that  never  would  he  be  taken  alive.  The 
priests  and  nuns  were  not  spared,  though  they  cried 
piteously  to  him  to  surrender  the  fort  and  thus  to 
save  both  his  own  and  their  lives;  "but  nothing," 
says  Esquemeling,  "  could  prevail  with  his  obstinacy 
and  fierceness."  The  ladders  were  planted ;  the 
Buccaneers  swarmed  up,  and  after  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  struggle  the  Spanish  garrison  threw  down 
their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter. 

Not  so  the  Governor!  Fiercely  and  long  this 
gallant  man  fought  on  regardless  of  hopeless  odds, 
killing  not  only  many  of  the  Buccaneers,  but  even 
slaying  with  his  sword  some  of  his  own  men  who 
refused  to  fight  longer.  Rage  at  his  swarming 
enemies,  scorn  of  the  coward  pack  who  yielded, 
nerved  his  arm ;  with  his  back  to  the  rampart,  his 
restless  sword  flickered  here  and  darted  there  till  in 
front  of  him  rose  a  wall  of  dead  and  dying.  In 
vain  his  wife  and  his  daughter  with  tears  besought 
him  to  yield ;  in  vain  the  Buccaneers  offered  him 
quarter ;  he  but  fought  the  more  fiercely  in  answer 
to  all  appeals,  and  his  sole  reply  in  words  was  :  "  I 
had  rather  die  as  a  valiant  soldier  than  be  hanged 
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as  a  coward."  To  the  credit  of  the  Buccaneers  it  is 
chronicled  by  Esquemeling  that  they  endeavoured 
to  take  him  alive,  "but  he  defended  himself  so 
obstinately  that  they  were  forced  to  kill  him."  So 
fell  a  most  gallant  gentleman.  Had  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies  been  ever  led  by  such  single- 
hearted  heroes,  would  the  task  of  Drake  and  his 
successors  have  been  accomplished  ? 

The  remaining  fort  and  the  city  were  carried 
without  difficulty,  almost  without  loss.  Then  fol- 
lowed, according  to  Esquemeling,  a  fortnight  of 
hideous  debauch  and  crime,  so  that,  says  he,  "fifty 
courageous  men  might  easily  have  retaken  the  city 
and  killed  all  the  pirates."  Tortures  unspeakable, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  were  by  their  drink- 
besotten  captors  inflicted  on  the  helpless  prisoners, 
to  make  them  reveal  the  hiding-places  of  their 
valuables.  Hideous — if  true  !  That  the  Buccaneers, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  bemuddled  and  sodden 
with  drink,  not  quite  so  helpless  as  Esquemeling's 
narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose  seems  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  President  of  Panama, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  attacked  them  five 
days  after  their  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  he  was  beaten 
back  with  heavy  loss.  That  none  of  the  forts  were 
"blown  into  the  air,"  that,  in  fact,  they  were  left, 
as  Morgan's  report  stated,  in  as  good  order  as  when 
taken,  also  seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  before 
leaving  Morgan  extracted  a  ransom  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  by  the  threat  that  he  would 
blow  them  up  if  the  money  were  not  paid. 

Boundless  was  the  amazement  of  the  President 
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of  Panama  that  a  body  of  men  so  numerically  weak 
as  the  Buccaneers  (they  were  but  four  hundred) 
should  without  the  aid  of  cannon  have  captured  a 
strongly  defended  city.  To  Morgan  he  despatched 
a  polite  message  requesting  that  he  would  favour 
the  President  with  a  specimen  of  the  wonderful  arms 
used  by  his  men.  Morgan  received  the  messenger 
with  great  courtesy,  handed  him  a  pistol  and  a  few 
bullets,  with  the  answer  : — 

"  Tell  the  President  that  I  desire  him  to  accept 
this  slender  pattern  of  the  arms  wherewith  I  have 
taken  Porto  Bello,  and  that  if  he  will  keep  them 
for  a  twelvemonth  I  will  promise  to  come  myself 
to  Panama  and  fetch  them  away." 

It  is  said  that  His  Excellency  made  haste  to 
return  the  pistol,  with  grateful  thanks,  and,  sending 
as  a  gift  a  valuable  gold  ring,  entreated  Captain 
Morgan  not  to  give  himself  the  labour  of  coming 
to  Panama.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Captain  Morgan 
was  far  from  looking  on  a  visit  to  Panama  as  a 
labour  to  be  shunned  1 


CHAPTER   XII 

MORGAN    AT    MARACAYBO 

ON  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Jamaica,  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford  was  inclined  to  censure  Morgan  for  having 
exceeded  his  instructions ;  his  commission,  said  the 
Governor,  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  Spanish  shipping, 
and  was  not  intended  to  cover  land  operations. 

But  almost  before  the  loot  of  Porto  Bello  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  Buccaneers,  the  Governor  was 
again  soliciting  Morgan's  aid,  and  had  signed  a  fresh 
commission  authorising  him  to  carry  on  hostilities 
against  Spain. 

This  time  Morgan,  with  a  considerable  force, 
began  by  harrying  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  making 
his  name  almost  as  much  feared  by  the  Spaniards 
as  in  the  previous  century  had  been  that  of  their 
arch-enemy  Drake.  Their  towns  were  raided,  their 
shipping  swept  from  the  seas,  their  people  made 
prisoners  ;  no  place  was  safe  from  Morgan.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  triumphs  occurred  an  incident 
which  Esquemeling  characterises  —  perhaps  a  trifle 
hastily — as  "Divine  punishment"  for  an  "unjust 
action "  committed  by  him  against  some  French 
Buccaneers. 
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The  Frenchmen,  it  seems,  after  the  open-handed 
method  in  use  amongst  Buccaneers,  had  helped 
themselves  liberally  —  without  paying  for  it  -  -  to 
whatsoever  they  wanted  out  of  an  English  ship 
smaller  and  less  heavily  armed  than  their  own. 
But  to  play  pranks  of  this  rough  nature  on  the 
friends  of  Captain  Morgan  needed  not  only  a  bold 
heart  but  a  very  strong  arm.  As  soon  as  the  affair 
came  to  his  ears,  Morgan,  in  retaliation,  inveigled 
the  French  captain  and  some  of  his  men  on  board 
his  own  vessel,  and  there  quietly  secured  them. 
Search  was  then  made  on  the  French  ship,  and 
a  commission,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  one  of  the  islands,  was  discovered, 
authorising  the  French  to  "cruise  on  the  English 
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pirates  in  what  place  soever  they  could  find  them." 
The  explanation  given  by  the  French  captain  of  his 
possession  of  this  compromising  document  seeming 
to  Morgan  to  be  of  a  somewhat  feeble  and  un- 
satisfactory nature,  he  sent  ship  and  crew  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  latter  "  were  long  detained  in  prison  and 
threatened  with  hanging." 

And  now  came  in  the  "Divine  punishment," — 
Esquemeling  is  ever  bitter  and  unsparing  of  judg- 
ment where  Morgan  is  concerned.  A  great  carouse 
was  being  held  aboard  the  36-gun  frigate  Oxford, 
a  vessel  which  had  but  newly  joined  the  fleet.  By 
accident,  or  through  carelessness  —  the  men,  as 
Esquemeling  says,  being  "  overtaken  with  wine  " — 
in  some  mysterious  way  a  spark  reached  the  ship's 
magazine.  Of  those  on  board,  the  only  survivors 
were  Morgan  and  his  officers,  who,  being  at  the 
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time  in  the  frigate's  after-cabin,  and  thus  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  explosion, 
did  not  share  the  fate  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  who  formed  the  crew. 

Morgan's  conscience,  however,  was  not  of  the 
morbidly  sensitive  order ;  he  did  not,  probably,  see 
any  connection  between  the  Hand  of  Providence 
and  the  explosion.  Undismayed  by  the  heavy  loss 
of  a  powerful  ship  and  a  strong  crew,  he  determined 
on  the  attempt  to  carry  out  a  bold  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  capture  of  Maracaybo,  a  strong 
city  lying  on  the  west  side  of  that  great  inland  sea, 
or  lake,  of  Maracaybo,  in  what  is  now  the  trouble- 
some Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Many  of  Morgan's  captains  strongly  disapproved 
of  his  scheme ;  it  was  too  hazardous,  they  said ; 
such  a  force  could  not  hope  for  success ;  they 
declined  to  take  the  risk.  With  but  eight  ships, 
then,  the  largest  carrying  no  more  than  fourteen 
guns,  and  with  less  than  five  hundred  men,  Morgan 
set  out. 

At  the  island  of  Ruba,  or  Oruba,  the  little  fleet 
anchored  in  order  to  re-victual.  The  country, 
says  Esquemeling,  is  "very  dry  and  barren,"  and 
"  produces  many  venemous  insects,  as  vipers,  spiders, 
and  others.  These  last  are  so  pernicious  that  a 
man  bitten  by  them  dies  mad ;  and  the  manner  of 
recovering  such  is  to  tie  them  fast  both  hands  and 
feet,  and  so  to  leave  them  twenty -four  hours,  without 
eating  or  drinking  anything." 

From  this  singularly  inhospitable  isle  the  fleet 
sailed  in  the  night,  so  that  its  destination  might  be 
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kept  secret  from  the  inhabitants,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  the  Buccaneers  attacked 
and  carried  the  fort  which  defended  the  entrance  to 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo ;  or,  rather,  the  Spanish 
garrison,  after  a  show  of  fighting,  fled,  leaving  a 
burning  fuse  communicating  with  the  powder 
magazine,  hoping  so  to  entrap  the  Buccaneers  to 
their  destruction.  Morgan  himself,  however,  snatched 
away  the  sputtering,  smouldering  match,  and  upset 
this  design.  Then,  the  guns  having  been  spiked 
and  the  fort  dismantled,  a  move  was  made  on 
Maracaybo,  which  fell  an  easy  prey.  Here  the 
Buccaneers  remained  for  three  weeks,  employing 
their  time,  according  to  Esquemeling,  in  plundering 
and  in  executing  "inhuman  cruelties"  on  the 
wretched  inhabitants. 

Thereafter  Gibraltar,  a  town  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  was  taken.  Esquemeling's  account  of  the 
atrocities  committed  in  this  city  is  surely  impossible 
of  belief.  He  gives  in  detail  a  lurid  description  of 
the  most  atrocious  tortures  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  ; 
the  mildest  part  of  his  story  says  that  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks,  having  "committed  an  infinite  number 
of  murders,  robberies,  rapes,  and  such  -  like  in- 
solencies,"  the  Buccaneers  "concluded  to  depart." 
The  manners  and  customs  of  Buccaneers  (and, 
indeed,  of  the  average  fighting  man  of  those  days) 
were  not  distinguished  by  mildness ;  their  morals 
were  far  from  being  of  a  high  order ;  yet,  if  all  that 
Esquemeling  says  is  truth,  it  is  strange  indeed  to 
learn  in  the  course  of  his  story  that  to  the  last  the 
inhabitants  continued  to  procrastinate,  and  to  try 
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to   bargain  with    Morgan.     It    is    strange   that   the 
Admiral  of  the  Spanish  squadron  which  was  waiting 
to  snap  him  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  should 
have  offered  to  allow  him  and  his  men,  unmolested, 
to  depart  to  their  own    country  on   the   condition 
only  of  giving  up  the  prisoners,  slaves,   and   booty 
taken  at  Maracaybo  and  Gibraltar.     If  Morgan  were 
guilty  of  even  a  half  of  the  inhuman  atrocities  with 
which    Esquemeling  credits  him,  surely   no  human 
being  could  have  bargained  with  him  ;  he  must  have 
been  treated  as  a  human  tiger,  dealt  with  without 
mercy.     Certainly  no   officer,    having    got    him    in 
a  corner,  trapped  like  a  rat,  as  he  was  here  in  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo,  would  have  dreamt  of  offering 
any  terms  whatsoever.     If  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
estimation  were  not   sufficiently  strong  to  be  sure 
of  wiping  Morgan  out,  they  could  at  least,  with  the 
help  of  the  fort  and  by  keeping  their  vessels  cruising 
at  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  have  absolutely  prevented 
him  from  attempting  to  put  to  sea  for  a  few  days, 
or  until  they  had  brought  from  the  port  of  Caracas  as 
strong  a  force  as  seemed  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
On   his   return    from    Gibraltar    to    Maracaybo, 
Morgan  learned  the  unpleasant  news  that  the  fort  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lake  had  been  repaired  and  re- 
armed, and  that  three  Spanish  vessels,  of  40,  30,  and 
24  guns,  were  there  lying  in  wait  for  him.     To  gain 
time  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 
Admiral,  meanwhile   busily  converting   into    a  fire- 
ship  a  small  vessel  captured   at    Gibraltar.      With 
this  in    company   the  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the 
Spaniards. 
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On  May  1st,  1669,  the  three  Spanish  cruisers  were 
sighted  lying  at  anchor  within  the  entrance,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves  in  a  position  unprotected 
by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Boldly  heading  direct  for 
the  biggest  of  the  three,  Morgan  ran  the  fire-ship 
alongside,  and,  grappling  with  the  Admiral's  vessel, 
soon  had  her  in  flames ;  panic  seized  the  crew,  who, 
without  waiting  for  the  Buccaneers  to  board,  sprang 
over  the  side  of  the  burning  vessel  into  the  water. 
Before  the  flames  reached  the  magazine  she  sank- 
perhaps  scuttled  —  but  ere  she  went  down  the 
Admiral  and  his  officers  also  succeeded  in  escaping. 
The  second  vessel,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Admiral's 
ship,  hastily  ran  ashore,  and  was  there  set  on  fire  by 
her  own  crew  ;  the  third,  Morgan  boarded  and  carried 
without  difficulty.  From  the  few  prisoners  taken 
— little  quarter  was  given  or  received  —  Morgan 
learned  that  on  board  the  vessel  which  had  been 
burnt  and  sunk  were  forty  thousand  pieces  of  eight, 
and  the  first  object  of  the  Buccaneers  was  to  recover 
this  treasure — nothing  was  allowed  to  come  between 
them  and  their  plunder.  By  diving  and  other  means 
fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  eight  were  recovered, 
together  with  some  melted  silver,  but  a  large  quantity 
still  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Another  account  of  this  incident  is  found  in 
a  letter,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts,  and  written  under  date  August  21, 
1669,  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  F.R.S.,  to  Sir  Robert 
Paston  (afterwards  Earl  of  Yarmouth).  This  docu- 
ment seems  to  imply  that  Morgan  was  acting  under 
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direct  orders  from  England,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  was  instructed  to  employ  him. 
In  any  case  it  disposes  of  Esquemeling's  charge 
of  piracy.  Of  the  letter  the  part  that  concerns 
Morgan  is  as  follows  : — 

The  King  on  Thursday  last  had  news  by  letter  from 
Jamaica  that  one  Morgan,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  to 
command  a  small  frigate  of  twelve  guns,  going  with  this  ship 
and  six  more  small  vessels  without  ever  a  gun  but  only  a 
few  murdering  pieces,  into  a  harbour  on  terra  firma  .  .  .  from 
Mexico  found  himself  at  the  close  of  the  evening  encompassed 
with  twelve  Spanish  [men  of]  war.  The  Admiral  sent  to  him 
to  know  how  he  durst  venture  beyond  his  bounds  [and  as]ked 
him  quietly  to  render  his  ships,  and  he  and  his  men  should 
have  quarter  [for]  their  [lives],  otherwise  he  would  hang  them 
all.  Morgan  answered  his  Spanish  rodo  [montade  with]  a 
Welsh  one,  and  sent  him  word  that  if  he  did  not  surrender 
his  ships  to  him  he  should  ...  he  would  order  them  next 
morning.  That  night  Morgan  turns  one  of  his  small  ships 
into  a  fire-ship,  and  by  break  of  day  comes  up  to  the  Adrnira], 
fires  his  twelve  guns  at  him,  and  in  the  smoke  lays  his  fire-ship 
close  by  his  side  ;  the  Admiral,  thinking  he  had  taken  a  prize, 
caught  a  Tartar,  for  he  had  no  sooner  grappled  her  to  him, 
and  sent  twenty  men  aboard  her,  but  she  began  to  blaze,  and 
quickly  sets  fire  to  the  Admiral.  The  rest  of  their  fleet 
being  in  a  great  consternation  slipt  their  anchors  to  get 
away :  but  the  tide  brought  two  of  them  upon  the  Admiral, 
and  there  burnt  with  her ;  a  fourth  running  on  shore  sets  fire 
on  herself  because  she  would  not  be  taken ;  a  fifth  (the  Rear- 
Admiral )  they  took  and  brought  away,  when  they  found  so 
great  a  prize  of  ready  money  that  the  meanest  boy  of  the 
adventurers  had  £50  for  his  share.  This  I  had  from  the 
King's  own  mouth,  who  says  it  shall  not  be  printed,  lest  it 
by  reflecting  too  much  on  the  Spanish  bravery  should  provoke 
them  to  a  revenge. 
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The  odds  against  Morgan  in  the  fight,  and  the 
prize-money  taken,  are  both  in  this  account  greater 
than  are  mentioned  in  Esquemeling's  story. 

The  ship,  mentioned  by  Esquemeling  as  having 
been  captured,  that  which  carried  24  guns,  having 
been  speedily  refitted,  fresh  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Alonso  del 
Campo.  Morgan  was  by  no  means  yet  out  of  the 
wood ;  the  fort  at  the  lake's  entrance  had  been 
re-armed  in  formidable  fashion,  and  now  carried  guns 
heavy  enough  to  blow  the  English  vessels  out  of 
the  water  if  they  should  attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet 
and  put  to  sea. 

"  I  want  ransom  for  the  city  of  Maracaybo," 
wrote  Morgan. 

"  Agreed,"  replied  Don  Alonso.  "  I  am  willing 
to  pay  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  eight  and  five 
hundred  head  of  cattle." 

"  And  free  passage  for  my  ships." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  That  is  no 
part  of  the  bargain." 

Strong  hints  that  in  that  event  the  Spanish 
prisoners  in  Morgan's  possession  might  chance  to 
meet  with  something  more  than  inconvenience,  that, 
in  a  word,  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship  was  not  ill-suited 
for  use  as  a  gallows,  had  no  effect  on  Don  Alonso. 
His  own  neck  was  in  no  danger.  Morgan  might 

o  o  o 

hang  the  lot  if  it  would  afford  him  any  gratification  ; 
out  of  that  lake  he  and  his  men  should  not  go  except 
as  prisoners. 

But  Captain  Morgan  was  by  no  means  at  the 
end  of  his  resources.  During  the  day  he  sent  to  a 
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landing-place  partly  hidden  by  dense  timber  canoe 
after  canoe  full  of  men  ;  canoe  after  canoe  returned, 
apparently  empty  of  all  but  the  two  men  who 
paddled.  What  the  Spaniards  had  now  to  expect 
no  one  could  possibly  doubt — a  night  attack  in  force. 
That  was  very  plain  ;  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  at 
once  set  about  preparations  to  repulse  the  storming 
party,  and  to  read  the  English  dogs  a  lesson  that 
they  should  not  speedily  forget.  In  the  shelter  of 
the  dense  scrub  around  that  landing-place  doubtless 
now  lay  hid,  waiting  for  the  darkness  to  fall,  a  large 
force  of  those  heretical  Buccaneers.  When  morning 
came,  few  should  there  be  who  might  regain  their 
ships !  Admiral  Don  Alonso  del  Campo  was  a 
cunning  warrior ;  no  doubt  had  he  of  his  ability  to 
repulse  this  attack,  to  outwit  his  enemy.  Every  avail- 
able gun  in  the  fort  was  run  over  to  the  landward  side  ; 
his  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  to  spring  up  in  an 
instant,  the  eyes  of  the  sentries  peering  into  the 
darkness,  their  ears  straining  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound  of  a  stealthily  approaching  foe. 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Morgan  wanted. 
His  canoes,  when  they  returned  to  the  ships,  seem- 
ingly empty,  were  in  reality  as  full  of  men  as  when 
they  made  for  the  shore,  only,  in  place  of  sitting  up, 
the  men  on  the  return  trip  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoes,  covered  over  with  branches.  Thus, 
when  it  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  that  several 
hundred  of  the  Buccaneers  had  been  landed,  not  one 
man  had  really  left  the  ships.  Each  boat  when  it 
returned  ran  alongside  the  vessel  to  which  it 
belonged,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  shore,  then, 
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unseen  by  the  Spaniards,  the  men  sat  up  and  were 
again  rowed  to  the  landing-place.  And  so  the  farce 
went  on  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Darkness  fell.  On  shore,  the  Spaniards  lay 
waiting  to  repulse  an  attack  that  never  came ;  on 
board,  not  a  light  showed,  but  the  Buccaneers  quietly 
slipped  their  moorings,  then,  trusting  to  the  ebb 
tide,  and  without  setting  a  rag  of  sail,  unperceived 
they  glided  gently  through  the  channel.  Abreast  of 
the  castle,  a  light  breeze  blowing,  the  order  was  given 
to  make  sail.  Aloft  sprang  the  men ;  canvas  began 
to  flap,  blocks  to  creak  and  thump.  And  now  by  the 
enemy  ashore  they  were  both  heard  and  seen ;  the 
Spaniards  at  last  discovered  how  they  had  been  out- 
witted. Ill  had  it  gone  with  the  little  fleet  had  the 
big  guns  of  the  fort  been  in  position  on  the  seaward 
face.  Too  late  the  garrison  did  what  it  could ;  too 
late  they  ran  the  guns  back  to  the  positions  they 
should  never  have  left ;  too  late  they  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  fast-receding  ships.  Hardly  a  shot  took 
effect ;  almost  before  the  fort  had  opened  fire  the 
fleet  was  out  of  range.  Then,  heaving-to,  Morgan 
leisurely  sent  his  boats  ashore  with  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Maracaybo.  The  ransom  for  that  city  had 
been  paid,  therefore  these  prisoners  were  set  free ; 
those,  however,  from  Gibraltar  were  carried  off  to 
Jamaica.  Gibraltar  had  not  paid  ransom.  If 
Morgan  had  acted  consistently  up  to  the  character 
given  him  in  Esquemeling's  narrative,  surely  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  for  him  to  have  made  all  the 
Maracaybo  men  walk  the  plank.  It  is  what  one 
would  have  expected. 
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AT  Jamaica  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  again  censured 
Morgan  for  exceeding  his  instructions. 

But  Spain  was  now  carrying  on  open  warfare 
against  England,  was  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Jamaica, 
creating  havoc  amongst  the  English  shipping.  In 
this  emergency  the  Council  of  the  island,  hurriedly 
meeting,  passed  a  resolution  that  Morgan  should  be 
appointed  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  ships  of 
war  of  Jamaica/'  that  he  should  at  once  put  to  sea, 
seize  or  sink  all  the  enemy's  vessels,  destroy  stores 
and  magazines,  land  in  the  enemy's  country  as  many 
men  as  he  should  judge  needful ;  and  to  this  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford  had  no  option  but  to  affix  his 
signature.  The  Commission  concluded  with  these 
words  :  "  As  there  is  no  other  pay  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fleet,  they  shall  have  all  the  goods  and 
merchandise  that  shall  be  gotten  in  their  expedition, 
to  be  divided  among  them  according  to  their  rules." 

On  August  14th,  1670,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Port 

Royal,   swept  the   coast  of  Cuba  and  the   adjacent 

coast  of  America,  and  then  Morgan  conceived  the 

idea  of  making  a  raid  across  the  isthmus  with  the 
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object  of  harrying  the  Spaniards  in  Panama.  Swoop- 
ing down,  the  fleet  captured  once  again  Santa 
Catalina,  an  island  many  times  shuttlecocked  between 
England  and  Spain.  From  this  base,  a  detachment 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  men  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Bradley  was  sent  in  advance  to  seize  the 
castle  of  Chagres.  Bradley 's  share  of  the  business  was 
well  and  speedily  done ;  the  main  body  was  then 
brought  over,  and  in  small  craft  and  boats  a  force 
fourteen  hundred  strong  began  their  voyage  up  the 
river.  This  stream,  however,  is  navigable  for  but  a 
short  distance,  and  the  following  day,  leaving  two 
hundred  men  in  charge  of  the  boats,  the  expedition 
started  off  on  foot,  carrying  no  provisions,  trusting 
entirely  to  the  country  to  supply  their  wants.  But 
in  this  they  were  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  The 
Spaniards  had  cleared  the  country  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  supplies,  and  for  over  a  week  Morgan 
and  his  men  underwent  "  excessive  suffering." 

Dour  and  determined,  however,  many  a  time 
faint  with  hunger,  battered  by  tropic  rains,  smitten 
by  scorching  sun,  through  fever  swamp  and  reeking 
jungle  they  struggled,  and  on  the  ninth  day  the  way 
was  no  longer  uphill.  Before  them  lay  the  Pacific 
sweltering  in  the  sun.  Best  of  all,  the  lowing  of 
cattle  made  music  in  their  ears  ;  starvation  ceased  to 
look  them  grimly  in  the  eyes  ;  once  more  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  might  feast  without  fear 
of  supplies  running  short. 

The  following  day  the  little  army,  cheered  and 
refreshed,  continued  its  advance  on  Panama.  As 
they  neared  the  city,  a  large  Spanish  force,  nearly 
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three  times  their  own  strength,  blocked  the  way  of 
the  Buccaneers.  Horse,  foot,  and  artillery  were 
there,  and  to  make  their  work  the  more  easy,  the 
Spaniards  had  brought  with  them  a  vast  herd  of 
wild  bulls  to  drive  down  on  the  English  ranks,  so  as  to 
break  them  up  and  ensure  a  simple  task  for  the 
cavalry.  But  the  Buccaneers  cared  no  more  for  wild 
bulls  than  did  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  when  he 
took  up  his  famous  stand  on  the  Saragossa  road.  The 
leading  bulls  were  shot,  as,  driven  forward  by  mounted 
Indians,  they  came  routing  and  thundering  along ; 
the  rest,  mad  with  sudden  panic,  wheeled  round  and 
charged  irresistibly  through  the  Spanish  army,  over- 
throwing horses,  breaking  up  the  ranks  in  utter 
confusion,  trampling  men  to  death,  doing,  in  fact,  to 
the  Spaniards  exactly  what  the  Spaniards  had  planned 
that  they  should  do  to  the  English.  On  the  heels  of 
the  maddened  bulls  came  the  cheering  Buccaneers. 
Two  hours  saw  six  hundred  Spanish  dead  lying  on 
the  field,  and  the  remainder  in  desperate  flight;  by 
afternoon  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  city. 
Here  again  one  reads  in  Esquemeling's  story  a 
long  list  of  black  atrocities  committed,  and  the  city, 
he  says,  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Morgan's  orders.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
that  it  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  themselves.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  probability  is  slight  that  INI  organ 
would  deliberately  order  the  burning  of  a  city  for 
which  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  extract  a  huge 
ransom.  The  chances  are  that  drunken  English 
stragglers  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  business.  In  any 
case,  Panama  was  destroyed. 
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On  February  14th  the  Buccaneers  started  on  their 
return  tramp  to  Chagres,  where  a  division  of  the 
booty  was  made.  And  now,  possibly,  we  arrive  at 
the  Jons  et  origo  of  Esquemeling's  un-love  of  Morgan. 
Division  of  the  booty  was  made,  and  the  men  did 
not  get  the  share  they  had  looked  for  ;  they  received, 
says  Esquemeling,  but  "  what  part  thereof  Captain 
Morgan  pleased  to  give  them  "  -two  hundred  pieces 
of  eight  is  the  amount  named.  Bitter  discontent 
prevailed ;  the  men  thought  themselves  cheated  and 
were  so  furious  that  Morgan  deemed  it  wise  to  get 
on  board  his  own  ship,  and,  in  company  with  three  or 
four  vessels  only  of  the  fleet,  he  sailed  for  Jamaica. 
So  at  least  says  Esquemeling.  Morgan  does  not 
mention  the  affair,  but  he  was  certainly  not  the  man 
to  run  away  in  fear.  In  any  case,  on  his  arrival  at 
Port  Royal  he  received  for  his  services  the  formal 
thanks  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Jamaica. 

All,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  authorities  in 
England.  Morgan's  commission,  it  chanced,  bore  a 
date  later  than  that  of  a  treaty  with  regard  to 
America  which  had  been  signed  at  Madrid  by 
England  and  Spain.  Of  this  treaty  at  the  time  he 
signed  Morgan's  commission  Sir  Thomas  Modyford 
had  no  knowledge,  but  in  the  summer  of  1671 
he  was  summoned  home  to  stand  his  trial  for 
countenancing  and  supporting  the  Buccaneers. 

The  following  spring,  Morgan  himself  was  sent 
home  in  the  Welcome  frigate,  and  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Here  for  a  time  he  lay.  But  not 
long  was  his  confinement ;  in  1674  we  find  him  in 
high  favour  at  Court,  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
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of  Jamaica — "  His  Majesty  reposing  particular  con- 
fidence in  his  loyalty,  prudence,  and  courage,  and 
long  experience  of  that  Colony,"-  —and  given  a  com- 
mission as  Colonel.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  knighted,  and  early  in  the  following  month, 
in  company  with  Lord  Vaughan,  the  Governor,  he 
sailed  asrain  for  Jamaica.  Until  his  death  in  1688 

o 

Sir  Henry  Morgan  continued  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  ;  he  was  Senior  Member 
of  Council,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces,  and 
he  twice  acted  as  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  first  on 
Lord  Vaughan's  recall,  and  later,  from  1680  (when 
the  then  Governor,  Lord  Carlisle,  returned  to 
England),  until  relieved  in  1682. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Morgan  was  the 
fiend  described  by  Esquemeling,  one  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  commit,  or  to  sanction,  every  crime, 
who  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  buccaneer  and  pirate 
surpassed  only  by  such  creatures  as  Teach  and  Kidd. 
It  is  a  fact  that  all  his  expeditions  were  legalised  by 
the  commissions  he  held  from  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Jamaica  ;  they  were  not  raids  undertaken 
on  his  own  account  as  leader  of  a  ruffianly  gang  of 
desperadoes,  raids  planned  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rapine  and  plunder.  He  may  have  been  "  the  mildest- 
manner 'd  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat," 
but  certainly  after  the  Panama  expedition  his  manner 
of  life  was  not  such  as  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
character  cruel  and  relentless.  Nor  did  his  domestic 
affairs  give  opening  for  remark  from  even  the  most 
inveterate  lover  of  scandal.  Some  years  earlier  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  that  Colonel  Edward 
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Morgan  who  was  killed  at  St.  Eustatius — his  own 
first  cousin,  Mary  Elizabeth  Morgan  —  who  long 
survived  him. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bridges,  the  writer  of  The 
Annals  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Henry  Morgan  "retired  into 
the  peaceful  walk  of  civil  life,  where  by  a  rare  felicity 
he  was  as  well  qualified  to  shine  as  he  had  proved 
himself  able  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country." 

That  Morgan  died  in  Jamaica  in  1688,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Port  Royal,  on 
August  26th  of  that  year,  is  by  some  writers  definitely 
stated  as  a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  Spain's  inveterate  fear  and  hatred  of  him,  and 
her  constant  negotiations  to  that  end,  finally  induced 
the  weak  English  Government  of  the  day  to  recall 
Morgan  from  Jamaica  somewhere  about  1683,  and 
to  cast  him  into  prison,  where,  broken  in  health  and 
in  spirit,  he  languished  for  a  few  years,  till  death  set 
him  free.  It  may  be.  He  is  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  man  who  has  fought  for,  or  done  great  deeds 
for  his  country,  whom  an  English  Government  has 
thrown  to  the  wolves.  From  the  day  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  down  even  to  our  own  times,  there  have 
never  been  wanting  men,  not  always  obscure  in 
station,  eager  to  belittle  or  to  injure  him  whose 
services  to  his  country  have  been  conspicuous  ;  never 
has  there  been  dearth  of  curs  to  snarl  and  snap  at 
his  heels. 
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WEALTH  continued  to  pour  into  Port  Royal,  all 
the  riches  of  the  Spanish  Main  flowed  through  her 
streets  and  busy  marts,  the  world's  shipping  crowded 
her  harbour.  But  her  days  of  prosperity  were 
numbered ;  a  doom  swift  and  terrible  was  rushing 
on  her. 

June  7th,  1 692,  dawned  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  day 
advanced,  a  scorching  sun  ate  up  the  morning  breeze  ; 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  drooping  leaves ;  with  open 
beaks  and  wings  outheld  birds  sought  the  shade ; 
animals  panted,  men  gasped  and  sweltered  in  the 
stagnant  heat.  Towards  mid-day  a  tremor  scarce 
perceptible,  a  gentle  shudder,  ran  over  the  earth ; 
then  followed  another  shudder  more  marked  than 
the  first,  and  far  in  the  distance  rose  and  fell  a  faint 
moaning,  ever  waxing  in  volume,  ever  drawing  nearer 
and  yet  nearer,  coming  from  the  sea — the  sky — the 
distant  mountains — no  man  could  say  from  where, 
a  hollow  moaning  and  rumbling  that  swiftly  became 
a  soul-devouring  terror,  and  with  awful  crash  came 
the  destruction  of  Port  Royal.  "  Screams  of  anguish, 
inarticulate  cries  of  horror,  were  as  quickly  drowned 
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by  the  rush  of  waters." l  Earth  opened,  swallowing 
men  and  buildings  ;  wharves  laden  with  merchandise 
sank  out  of  sight ;  the  sea  breached  and  poured  over 
the  fortifications,  overwhelming  multitudes  of  people, 
tearing  from  their  graves  the  buried  dead.  Giant 
billows  rolled  over  the  harbour,  snapping  their  cables 
and  driving  to  destruction  vessels  there  lying  at 
anchor ;  a  frigate  was  dashed  over  the  tops  of  sub- 
merged houses  and  left  stranded  but  uninjured  on 
dry  land,  land  that  heaved  under  her  and  rose  and 
fell  almost  as  did  the  waters  from  which  she  had 
been  cast. 

The  face  of  earth  rent  asunder,  gaped  wide,  and 
engulfed  to  the  neck  in  its  relentless   maw  terror- 

o 

stricken  men ;  then  closed,  crushing  to  death  the 
despairing  wretches,  leaving  oftentimes  a  limb  or  a 
head  exposed.  And  of  those  who  did  so  perish,  the 
fate  was  as  the  fate  of  her  of  whom  it  is  written, 
"  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh 
of  Jezebel."  A  few  persons,  less  unfortunate,  were 
snatched  from  the  grip  of  the  land  by  the  advancing 
sea,  and  all  did  not  perish.  On  a  tombstone  at  a 
place  not  far  distant  from  Port  Royal,  underneath 
the  motto  "  Dieu  sur  tout "  is  this  inscription  :  "  Here 
lies  the  body  of  Lewis  Galdy,  Esquire,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Port  Royal  the  22nd  December  1736, 
aged  80  years.  He  was  born  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  but  left  that  country  for  his  religion  and 
came  to  settle  in  this  island  ;  where  he  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  earthquake  in  1692  ;  and  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  was  by  another  shock  thrown 

1  Bridges,  Annals  of  Jamaica. 
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into  the  sea  and  miraculously  saved  by  swimming, 
until  a  boat  took  him  up.  He  lived  many  years 
after  in  great  reputation,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  much  lamented  at  his  death." 

For  days  after  the  first  shock  of  earthquake  the 
harbour  was  covered  with  floating  dead,  a  hideous 
menace  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  survivors. 
As  far  distant  as  Kingston,  where  then  stood  but 
a  few  rude  huts,  an  all -pervading  effluvium  from 
the  sea  poisoned  the  air ;  from  every  crack  in  the 
earth,  from  every  fissure  in  the  rocks,  issued 
sulphurous  fumes.  For  weeks  no  breeze  relieved 
the  laden  atmosphere ;  in  a  cloudless  sky  each 
stifling  day  blazed  the  cruel  sun,  and  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  added  unbearable  torment  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  despairing  people. 

Day  after  day  for  three  weeks  the  earthquake 
bellowed  and  rumbled  and  shook  the  entire  island ; 
there  was  scarce  a  mountain  that  did  not  change 
its  outline.  The  very  landscape  turned  from  the 
vivid  green  of  the  tropics  to  the  sombre  colour  of 
an  English  November.  "  Thus  vanished,"  says  Mr. 
Bridges,  "  the  glory  of  the  most  flourishing  emporium 
of  the  New  World."  Vanished  with  it,  too,  nearly 
all  the  valuable  official  papers  and  public  records 
of  the  island. 

So  perished  Port  Royal ;  and  as  late  as  1828  its 
ruins  were  visible  in  calm  weather  where  they  lie 
buried  deep  beneath  the  clear  waters. 

Yet  did  not  Fate  grow  weary  in  her  buffetings  1 
With  ant-like  energy  the  settlers  had  set  to  work 
to  rebuild  their  city,  to  repair  their  own  shattered 
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fortunes.  Port  Royal  once  again  for  a  space  raised 
her  head,  shipping  once  more  crowded  her  harbour. 
But  in  1703,  in  the  midst  of  her  crowded  warehouses 
broke  out  disastrous  fire,  and  ere  it  ceased  to  rage, 
save  only  the  forts  and  the  magazines  not  a  building 
remained. 

From  now  dated  the  rapid  growth  of  Kingston. 
Port  Royal  continued  for  a  time  to  be  little  but  a 
heap  of  ashes,  still,  however,  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Buccaneers,  who  yet  brought  wealth  to  the 
island  equal  almost  in  amount  to  that  of  the  days 
of  Morgan. 

Once  again  from  its  ashes  sprang  another  Port 
Royal  —  once  again  to  be  partially  overwhelmed ! 
In  the  year  1722  a  tremendous  hurricane  devastated 
the  ill-fated  town,  ships  were  sunk,  lives  lost,  irrepar- 
able damage  done  to  property. 

Finally,  in  1744  came  a  combination  of  earthquake 
and  hurricane,  the  awful  voice  of  the  one  blending  in 
appalling  tumult  with  the  mighty  roar  of  the  other ; 
and  whilst  men  fled,  calling  to  the  mountains  for 
shelter,  to  the  rocks  for  a  refuge,  their  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  sands. 
It  fortunately  chanced  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
West  India  fleet  was  then  at  sea,  but  eight  ships 
which  remained  in  the  harbour  were  driven  ashore, 
five  of  them  totally  lost.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  no  fewer  than  ninety-six  merchant  vessels  sank 
or  were  driven  ashore. 
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FRENCH    INVASION    OF   JAMAICA  I    PIRATE    RAIDS 

NOR  was  it  only  against  the  forces  of  Nature  that 
Jamaica  had  to  contend  during  her  youth  as  an 
English  colony. 

In  1694  French  cruisers  threatened  the  coast, 
giving  cause  for  serious  alarm ;  daily  the  settlers 
looked  with  apprehension  for  a  destructive  raid. 
It  came.  One  day  in  early  June  there  landed 
from  a  small  canoe  a  lean,  weather-beaten,  sun- 
scorched  man,  who  hurriedly  made  his  way  to  the 
Governor,  bearing  with  him  startling  news.  This 
man  was  Captain  Elliot,  master  of  the  sloop 
Pembroke.  Trading  at  Porto  Bello  in  fancied 
security,  his  vessel  had  been  captured,  he  himself 
and  his  crew  made  prisoner  and  carried  off,  by  two 
French  privateers.  Whilst  in  captivity,  the  presence 
in  West  Indian  waters  of  a  large  French  fleet 
became  known  to  Captain  Elliot,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  learning  that  its  destination  was  Jamaica. 
Determined  that  timely  warning  of  the  intended 
invasion  should  be  given,  he,  with  two  of  his  men, 
made  a  desperate  and  successful  effort  to  escape. 
Seizing  a  small  canoe,  they  made  their  toilful  way 
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across  the  sweltering  summer  seas  to  Port  Royal, 
where  their  arrival  gave  scant  time  for  hurried 
preparation. 

On  June  17th  the  French  fleet  was  sighted  under 
a  press  of  sail,  running  before  a  fresh  breeze. 
Shunning  the  guns  of  Port  Royal,  the  fleet  passed 
on,  eight  sail  hovering  off  and  on  near  Port  Morant, 
the  remaining  fourteen  anchoring  in  Cow  Bay.  Here 
a  landing  was  made  unopposed,  the  force  plundering 
and  destroying  as  they  marched  westward ;  many 
unhappy  persons  who  were  captured  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ;  plantations  were 
burnt,  the  very  fruit-trees  of  the  settlers  were 
wantonly  destroyed  ere  the  troops  re-embarked. 

Again,  on  July  19th,  a  fresh  landing  was  effected, 
this  time  not  unopposed.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
were  put  ashore  by  the  French  Admiral,  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  they  succeeded  in  taking  a 
small  and  not  very  strongly  held  breastwork.  Then 
as  they  marched  onward,  they  were  encountered 
by  a  body  of  English  troops  which  had  been 
hurriedly  despatched  by  the  Governor.  Though 
jaded  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles,  the  detach- 
ment gave  so  good  an  account  of  itself  that  the 
French  sustained  a  severe  check,  and  for  a  time 
were  in  no  condition  to  separate  themselves  farther 
from  their  ships. 

Still  the  burning  and  destroying  went  on  as 
before,  solitary  houses  were  looted  and  left  but  as 
bare  walls,  their  inhabitants  killed  or  driven  for 
shelter  and  safety  to  the  dense  woods.  Yet  not 
in  every  case  was  the  game  in  their  own  hands ; 
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from  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hubbard  the  French  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  soon  after,  having 
burnt  to  the  ground  the  little  town  of  Carlisle, 
they  re  -  embarked,  and  the  fleet  departed  from 
Jamaican  waters. 

In  all,  during  the  expedition  the  French  losses 
were  put  down  at  nearly  seven  hundred  men  ;  those 
of  the  English  at  about  one  hundred.  The  venture 
was  scarcely  an  unqualified  French  success.  Accounts 
of  it  given  by  the  two  nations  naturally  differ  widely 
— no  two  opposing  nations  ever  did,  or  ever  will, 
agree  on  such  a  subject.  Vast  damage  was  indeed 
done,  at  least  fifty  sugar  estates  were  utterly 
wrecked,  many  plantations  ruined,  much  wealth 
looted,  large  numbers  of  slaves  carried  off.  Yet 
of  the  triumphs  claimed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
French  it  must  be  held  that  some  are  far- 
fetched. According  to  a  French  historian,  his 
countrymen  not  only  captured  and  burnt  Port 
Royal  itself  (near  to  which  town  they  never  came), 
but  he  actually  claims  that  they  destroyed  more 
towns  than  then  existed  in  the  whole  island  of 
Jamaica !  It  is  as  it  was  more  than  one  hundred 
years  later,  when  the  French  claimed  to  have  sunk 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  British  vessels  which  either 
did  not  exist  at  all,  or  which  did  not  in  that  action 
form  part  of  our  fleet. 

With  this  French  expedition  in  1694  ended  the 
actual  foreign  invasions  of  Jamaica.  From  without, 
the  island  has  never  since  been  disturbed,  save  by 
threats. 

Yet  though   hostile  foot   of  foreign  nation    has 
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never  again  violated  her  shores,  Jamaica  has  suffered 
grievously  from  foes  nearer,  from  foes  even  within, 
her  own  doors.  Of  ravages  by  pirates,  of  murder 
and  havoc  wrought  by  her  own  revolted  slaves,  she 
has  had  cruel  experience. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
notorious  "  Blackbeard,"  and  other  scoundrels  hardly 
less  infamous,  made  their  piratical  haunts  in  obscure 
bays  and  mouths  of  rivers  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
issuing  from  those  secure  fastnesses  to  prey  on 
passing  ships  or  to  raid  unprotected  settlements. 

By  the  year  1718  the  pirates,  from  long  impunity, 
had  become  so  daring  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
feat  for  them  to  cut  out  richly  laden  merchantmen 
anchored  under  the  very  guns  of  Port  Royal ;  and 
a  regular  practice  was  made  of  landing  along  the 
coast  and  carrying  off  from  the  plantations  large 
numbers  of  negro  slaves.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
two  notorious  pirates  named  Brown  and  Wynter 
fitted  out  several  small  and  swift  vessels  at  Trinidad 
de  Cuba,  and  from  thence  made  repeated  descents 
on  the  Jamaican  coasts.  The  richest,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  least  well  protected,  part  of  the  island 
was  that  known  as  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann,  and  here 
these  men  made  repeated  raids. 

But  in  these  invasions  success  had  not  invariably 
been  theirs.  One  proprietor  proved  himself  on 
several  occasions  more  than  a  match  for  the 
pirates,  and  against  him  the  gang  swore  a  bloody 


vengeance. 


Facing  a  sheltered  little  bay,  on  whose  shingly 
beach    all    day    long    the    rippling   wavelets    broke 
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with  sleepy  murmur,  stood  his  house.  On  one 
side  luxuriant  growth  of  creeper  and  flowering 
shrubs  encroached  almost  on  to  the  wide  piazza ; 
scattered  over  the  velvety  grass  grew  star -apple, 
tamarind,  and  orange  trees,  their  shining  leaves  at 
night  ablaze  with  the  flitting  lamps  of  innumerable 
fire-flies ;  stately  palms  tossed  their  feathery  fronds 
in  the  cooling  sea  breeze.  All  Nature  spoke  but  of 
peace.  Yet  the  house  was  barricaded  and  loop- 
holed,  fortified  as  in  time  of  war ;  more  than  one 
time,  or  two,  had  the  pirates  with  loss  recoiled 
from  its  strength  when  they  had  essayed  to  raid 
the  district.  Long  ago  this  had  happened,  so  long 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  now  pleased  himself 
with  the  belief  that  never  again  would  the  pirates 
venture  to  attack  him.  He  was  always  prepared. 
He  had  read  to  them  lessons  enough ;  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger.  And  as  he  sat  one  night  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  secure  within  his  strong 
walls,  he  told  of  former  scenes,  and  boasted, 
maybe,  of  the  terror  he  had  been  to  the  bloody 
pirates. 

Alas  I  even  now  they  were  outside !  Stealing 
across  from  Cuba  in  their  swift  schooners,  they  had 
landed,  and  even  as  he  spoke  some  of  them  lay 
concealed  under  cover  of  the  thick  shrubbery, 
within  hearing  of  his  boasting.  But  no  alarm  was 
yet  given,  no  effort  made  to  rush  the  house.  The 
fiends  had  another  plan  in  view.  Not  till  all  was 
quiet  within  and  every  member  of  the  household 
was  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  did  they  move.  Then, 
creeping  up,  the  pirates  secured  every  exit,  barricaded 
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the  house  from  the  outside,  piling  around  and 
under  the  piazza  everything  that  would  most  readily 
burn,  then  fired  it  on  every  side.  Unmoved  by 
aught  but  fiendish  glee  they  heard  the  agonised 
cries  of  their  miserable  victims ;  untouched  by 
feelings  of  mercy  or  of  remorse  they  listened  to 
the  helpless  shrieks  of  the  dying  children.  When 
daylight  drove  the  pirates  again  to  their  ships, 
naught  remained  of  the  house  but  smoking  ruins 
sheltering  the  ashes  of  sixteen  human  beings. 

By  public  subscription  a  sloop  of  war  was  after 
this  fitted  out,  which,  cruising  continually  along  the 
coast,  acted  in  some  measure  as  a  check  on  those 
inhuman  monsters.  Yet  for  long  "deeds  of  atrocity 
scarcely  less  appalling  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica," l  and  even  until 
comparatively  modern  times  pirate  vessels  were  the 
scourge  of  West  Indian  waters. 

Gross  were  the  debaucheries,  cruel  the  deeds, 
of  the  lawless  wretches  who  sailed  under  the  black 
flag,  and  long  did  Jamaica  suffer  from  their  mis- 
doings ;  a  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  Brown 
and  Wynter  there  were  still  pirate  haunts  in  West 
Indian  waters.  But  before  Jamaica  had  altogether 
ceased  to  groan  under  the  scourge  of  these,  outlaws, 
there  came  to  her  dire  trouble  from  her  own  negro 
slaves,  a  war  of  black  against  white,  a  struggle  in 
which  savage  passions  ran  riot  and  harm  was  done 
from  which  the  island  never  entirely  recovered. 

1  Bridges,  Annals  of  Jamaica. 
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SLAVERY    IN    THE    WEST    INDIES 

IN  the  year  1657  Governor  Brayne  had  applied  to 
Cromwell  for  a  supply  of  indentured  servants,  or, 
failing  that,  for  an  importation  of  African  slaves. 
White  labourers  were  found  to  be  ill  suited  for  work 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  plantations  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and  under  such  conditions  as  prevailed ;  their 
health  soon  broke  down,  and  they  died  in  vast 
numbers.  Many  a  pitiful  story  was  enacted  in 
those  days  in  the  case  of  young  men  kidnapped  and 
sold  to  the  plantations,  carried  off,  perhaps,  because 
their  captors  were  in  need  of  money ;  or  seized, 
maybe,  at  the  instigation  of  some  to  whom  their 
presence  in  England  was  inconvenient.  Speedy  and 
sad  was  the  end  of  nearly  all.  And  not  least,  in  the 
history  of  those  times,  must  be  deplored  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  many  hundreds  of  hapless  Somersetshire 
peasants  sent  to  cruel  slavery  in  Barbadoes  and  else- 
where after  Monmouth's  Rebellion  in  1685.  More 
luckless  they  than  their  brethren  given  over  to  the 
hangman's  rope  by  Judge  Jeffreys  in  his  infamous 
"  Bloody  Assize." 

White   labour   being   found    unprofitable,    black 
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labour  began  to  be  substituted,  but  the  change  was 
not  made  quickly,  and  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  Governor  Brayne's  application  there  were  in  the 
island  no  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  slaves. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  European  occupation 
of  the  West  Indies,  Spain  had  found  that  the  natives 
of  the  islands  were  physically  unfit  for  work  in  the 
gold  mines,  and  had  begun  to  import  labour  from 
Africa.  Already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  in  Hispaniola  a  large  number 
of  negroes,  and  as  the  years  passed  they  came  to 
be  employed  more  and  more  in  all  the  Spanish 
possessions.  When  England  took  Jamaica  from 
Spain,  the  slaves  then  in  the  island  fled  in  terror 
to  the  mountainous  and  less  accessible  parts, — 
"  Cimarrons,"  these  fugitives  were  called  in  Spanish, 
a  term  which  the  English  colonists  corrupted  to 
"Maroons."  These  Maroons  became  to  us  a  more 
formidable  foe  than  ever  their  Spanish  masters 
had  proved  themselves  to  be,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  they  and  their  descendants 
carried  on  against  our  colonists  incessant  petty 
warfare.  It  was,  indeed,  not  until  the  year  1795 
that  they  were  at  last  subdued. 

Though  these  negroes,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
in  the  island  when  England  took  possession,  one 
may  say  that  there  were  then  no  slaves.  But  after 
the  year  1664,  or  thereabout,  they  arrived  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  and  by  1672  the  number  had 
risen  to  ten  thousand,  for  the  most  part  brought 
from  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  a  profitable,  if  a  cruel, 
business,  the  bringing  of  them  over — a  business  in 
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which,  from  the  days  of  John  Hawkins,  many 
Englishmen  had  engaged,  and  in  which  many  had 
made  fortunes.  At  the  best,  it  was  a  trade  into 
which  came  much  cruelty,  much  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  wretched  captives.  Not  that  slavery 
was  a  thing  unknown  to  them  in  their  own  country, 
or  that  they  were  worse  off,  or  worse  treated,  in 
the  West  Indies  than  they  had  been  at  home. 
On  the  contrary.  Even  before  the  discovery  of 
America  the  natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
when  they  took  prisoners  in  war — and  their  inter- 
tribal wars  were  incessant — either  put  those  prisoners 
to  death  or  consigned  them  to  slavery.  After  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  those  prisoners  became  too 
valuable  to  be  put  to  death ;  they  were  sold  to  the 
white  traders,  and,  provided  that  they  survived  to 
reach  the  West  Indies,  probably  their  fate,  even 
under  Spanish  masters,  was  infinitely  less  evil  than 
it  would  have  been  in  their  native  land. 

The  conditions  in  those  days  inseparable  from 
the  voyage  of  a  slave  -  ship  between  the  African 
coast  and  the  Spanish  Main  were  revolting  and 
inhuman.  The  unhappy  slaves,  driven  under  the 
lash  into  the  hold,  were  there  penned  up  like  cattle, 
but  with  less  regard  to  their  comfort,  or  to  sanita- 
tion, than  would  nowadays  be  paid  on  board  a  cattle- 
ship.  By  the  time  the  vessel  had  been  a  few  days 
at  sea  the  state  of  affairs  was  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
doubly  so  if  any  heavy  weather  had  been  met ; 
a  kind  of  floating  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  with 
added  horrors,  were  those  slave-ships.  What  wonder 
if  the  weaker  amongst  the  pent-up  crowd  died  ere 
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they  had  been  many  days  on  board — died,  and  were 
thrown  to  the  sharks  1 

Most  of  the  English  slave-ships  at  first  hailed 
from  Bristol,  but  from  the  year  1730  down  to  the 
close  of  the  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Liverpool,  with  its  practical  monopoly  of 
British  trade  with  Africa,  became  the  port  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  slavers  traded. 

At  various  times  much  was  attempted  with  the 
object  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  voyage. 
In  1788  an  Act  was  passed  regulating  the  burden 
of  slave-ships,  which  gave  some  relief,  possibly — 
when  its  conditions  were  observed ;  and  in  1792 
a  motion  to  gradually  abolish  the  trade  was  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1805  an  Order  in 
Council  prohibited  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  recently  taken  by  us  from  the 
Dutch,  and  the  following  year  an  Act  was  passed 
prohibiting  British  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  trade,  either  for  the  supply  of  the  new  colonies 
or  for  that  of  the  possessions  of  foreign  Powers. 

In  1807  all  slave  trade  was  made  illegal.  This 
did  not,  unfortunately,  prevent  British  subjects 
from  continuing  the  traffic  under  cover  of  the 
flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  condition  of  the 
ships  went  from  bad  to  worse,  greater  numbers  of 
human  beings  were  crowded  into  less  space  than 
had  been  the  case  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
infamous  trade,  and  instances  were  not  unknown 
where  the  captains  of  slave-ships,  in  order  to  avoid 
capture,  or  conviction  after  capture,  deliberately 
threw  overboard  their  cargo  of  slaves — in  many 
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cases,  no  doubt,  when  hard  pressed,  in  the  sure 
faith  that  the  British  war-vessel  in  pursuit  would 
heave -to  in  order  to  pick  up  the  poor  drowning 
creatures,  thus  giving  the  slaver  an  extra  chance 
of  escape.  It  is  pitiful  to  remember  that  when 
a  slaver  was  captured  by  a  man-of-war,  it  was  not 
seldom  at  the  cost  of  many  lives  amongst  the  pent- 
up  negroes  in  the  'tween  decks.  If  she  refused  to 
surrender  when  hailed,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  compel  her  to  do  so,  and  eacri  shot  that  crashed 
through  the  slaver's  sides  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
kill  or  maim  some  of  the  poor  wretches  in  the 
hold.  Those  were  evil  times. 

Confiscation  of  the  slaves  on  board  a  captured 
vessel,  and  pecuniary  penalties,  not  being  found 
sufficient  to  deter  adventurers  from  engaging  in 
the  trade,  Lord  Brougham  in  1811  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  making  the  slave  trade  felony,  the 
punishment  for  which  was  transportation  for  fourteen 
years,  or  imprisonment  for  three  to  five  years  with 
hard  labour.  By  Act  of  Parliament  in  1824  trading 
in  slaves  was  declared  to  be  piracy,  a  crime  punish- 
able with  death  if  committed  within  Admiralty 
jurisdiction.  Finally,  in  1837,  the  penalty  was 
reduced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Long  before  the  agitation  for  better  regulation 
of  the  slave  trade  had  borne  much  fruit,  British 
philanthropists  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  and 
their  energies  towards  emancipation,  towards  the 
total  extinction  of  slavery  in  all  British  dominions. 
After  much  agitation,  after  many  unsuccessful 
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efforts,  Parliament  at  length,  in  1833,  passed  an 
Emancipation  Bill.  By  this  Act  slavery  was  to 
cease  on  August  1,  1834,  but  the  slaves  were, 
as  apprenticed  labourers,  to  remain  for  a  period 
with  their  masters.  Even  this  little  sop  to  the 
unfortunate  owners,  however,  was  almost  immediately 
done  away  with,  and  complete  emancipation  was 
granted  in  1838.  To  the  owners  was  given  as 
compensation  a  sum  of  £20,000,000,  an  amount 
ridiculously  inadequate  to  recompense  them  for 
their  ruinous  losses.  Things  West  Indian  had  for 
some  years  been  in  a  condition  not  quite  so  flourish- 
ing as  in  days  of  old ;  men's  minds  were  unsettled, 
confidence  was  gone,  no  man  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  this  step  of  suddenly  emancipating  the 
slaves  dealt  to  prosperity  a  final  blow  from  which  the 
islands  have  never  recovered. 

The  slaves  themselves,  offspring  of  generations 
of  slaves,  were  not  fit  to  have  freedom  thus  thrust 
upon  them ;  they  were,  indeed,  almost  as  unfit  for 
immediate  liberty  as  would  be  a  kennel  of  dogs 
suddenly  let  loose  into  the  midst  of  a  poultry-yard, 
without  a  master-hand  to  control  them.  No  man 
nowadays,  no  man  in  his  senses,  would  attempt  to 
defend  slavery,  the  retaining  in  bondage  of  any 
human  being,  but  it  is  open  to  argument  that  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  inflicted  on  the  planters — men  guilty  of  no 
crime  greater  than  that  of  having  (in  most  cases) 
inherited  from  their  fathers  property  of  a  nature  till 
that  time  sanctioned  by  English  law — a  grievous 
injury,  for  which  the  paltry  compensation  paid  was  a 
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most  inadequate  remedy.  Nor  were  the  slaves  them- 
selves benefited  as  they  might  have  been  if  the 
process  of  emancipation  had  been  less  precipitate. 
Had  some  scheme  of  emancipation  been  adopted, 
such  as  that  advocated  by  "  Aaron  Bang,"  the 
planters  would  not  then  have  been  ruined,  and  the 
slaves,  when  they  acquired  freedom,  would  have 
been  much  more  fit  to  benefit  from  its  blessings. 
"We  shall  assume  a  case,"  says  Mr.  Bang,  "where 
a  slave  is  valued  for  £120,  Jamaica  currency.  He 
soon,  by  working  %-hours,  selling  the  produce  of 
his  provision-grounds,  etc.,  acquires  £20 ;  and  how 
easily  and  frequently  this  is  done  every  one  knows 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  West  Indian  affairs. 
He  then  shall  have  a  right  to  pay  to  his  owner  this 
£20  as  the  price  of  his  Monday  for  ever,  and 
his  owner  shall  be  bound  to  receive  it.  A  similar 
sum  would  purchase  his  freedom  on  Tuesday ;  and 
other  four  instalments,  to  use  a  West  Indian  phrase, 
would  buy  him  free  altogether.  .  .  The  planter  may 
be  put  to  inconvenience,  but  he  has  compensation, 
and  the  slave  has  his  freedom — if  he  deserves  it ; 
and  as  his  emancipation,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  would  be  a  work  of  time,  he  would,  as  he 
approached  absolute  freedom,  become  more  civilised 
— that  is,  more  fit  to  be  free ;  and  as  he  became 
more  civilised  new  wants  would  spring  up,  so  that 
when  he  was  finally  free  he  would  not  be  content 
to  work  a  day  or  two  in  the  week  for  subsistence 
only.  He  would  work  the  whole  six  to  buy  many 
little  comforts  which,  as  a  slave  suddenly  emancipated, 
he  never  would  have  thought  of" 
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Our  legislators  in  their  wisdom,  however,  decreed 
that  emancipation  should  be  granted  without  delay, 
without  preliminary  education  of  the  negroes  to 
conditions  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers, 
nor  their  fathers'  fathers  in  the  majority  of  cases,  had 
ever  had  experience.  And  thence  sprang  many  evils. 

But  prior  to  the  actual  abolition  of  slavery,  grave 
trouble  had  arisen  in  Jamaica.  Of  the  negroes 
shipped  to  the  West  Indian  islands  there  were  four 
classes  :  (1)  Those  previously  mentioned — prisoners 
of  war  sold  to  Europeans  ;  (2)  children  sold  by  their 
parents,  or  wives  sold  by  their  husbands  (wives  were 
a  cheap  commodity  in  West  Africa) ;  (3)  persons  free- 
born,  but  convicted  of  crime  ;  and  (4)  persons  who  in 
their  own  country  were  slaves,  and  whose  masters 
wanted  to  make  money  by  their  sale.  Of  the  four, 
criminals  formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 

As  a  rule,  the  negroes,  childishly  ignorant  and 
unstable,  were  easily  moved  and  liable  to  be  worked 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  When,  amongst  a 
people  possessed  of  these  failings,  are  thrown  a  large 
proportion  of  persons  who  in  their  own  country  have 
been  at  feud  with  law  and  authority,  or  descendants 
of  such  persons,  there  must  at  once  be  generated 
elements  of  danger.  The  wild  talk  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  the  gabble  of  injudicious,  if  well-mean- 
ing, enthusiasts,  which  for  long  was  carried  on  in 
England,  the  heated  discussions  in  Parliament, 
naturally  reacted  on  the  excitable,  ignorant  blacks, 
causing  them  to  become  unsettled  and  dissatisfied. 
Affairs  began  to  go  badly  in  Jamaica ;  property  of 
all  kinds  quickly  depreciated  in  value ;  the  erection 
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of  new  works  on  estates  and  plantations  ceased ;  a 
feeling  of  utter  want  of  confidence  pervaded  the 
entire  white  community.  As  time  passed,  the  minds 
of  the  negroes  became  more  and  more  inflamed ; 
agitators  went  about  the  country  preaching  to  the 
slaves  in  secret  places  after  dark  the  doctrines  of 
discontent  and  sedition.  Hitherto  industrious  and 
contented,  cheerful  and  pleasant  of  manner,  the 
slaves  became  sulky,  dissatisfied,  and  lazy,  in  manner 
insolent  and  offensive  to  all  white  folk. 

The  situation  began  to  assume  an  aspect  most 
disquieting,  and  everything,  even  the  most  trivial 
incidents,  added  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire  of  dis- 
content. Were  a  black  man  for  any  cause  arrested, 
and,  by  a  court  perhaps  erring  on  the  side  of 
leniency,  released  without  punishment  or  with  but 
an  admonition,  at  once  in  the  next  gathering  of 
negroes  this  leniency  was  attributed  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  lest  conviction  and  punishment 
might  have  precipitated  insurrection  and  wholesale 
massacre.  Even  the  working  of  so  simple  a  thing 
as  the  Registry  Act  was  now  misunderstood  by 
the  inflamed  and  narrow  negro  mind.  This  was  an 
Act,  passed  about  the  year  1817,  under  which  every 
slave-owner  was  by  law  compelled  to  make  on  oath 
at  certain  periods  a  return  showing  the  number  of 
slaves  in  his  possession,  and  giving  particulars  of  age, 
country,  features,  etc.,  of  each, — a  very  simple  matter 
indeed,  akin  to  many  returns  that  are  now  made 
yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all  her  colonies.  But 
by  the  ignorant  blacks  it  was  fully  believed  that  not 
only  had  "Wilberforce  and  the  King"  (as  they 
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expressed  it)  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  slaves, 
but  that  they  (Wilberforce  and  the  King)  were  now 
in  this  return  demanding  from  the  masters  a  list  of  all 
slaves,  with  the  view  of  at  once  granting  them  freedom ! 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intemperate 
language  of  enthusiasts  in  Great  Britain — enthusiasts 
totally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  they  were 
setting  themselves  to  alter,  and  whose  sole  con- 
ception of  a  slave  was  as  a  down -trodden  black 
brother  continually  under  the  lash — led  to  vast  hard- 
ship in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
"  Chains  and  slavery "  in  their  minds  ran  in  double 
harness.  To  them  there  were  no  two  sides  to  the 
question ;  it  was  the  white  planter's  heart  that  was 
black,  as  black  as  the  skin  of  his  bondservant.  As 
applied  to  one  of  the  head  men  (generally  the  head 
negro)  on  a  West  Indian  estate,  the  term  "  driver " 
suggested  to  those  enthusiasts  but  one  idea — the 
constant  crack  of  the  whip,  the  flesh  of  their  black 
brethren  quivering  under  the  lash.  The  whip,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  had  long  ceased  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  emblem  of  office,  seldom  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  a  summons  to  work.  Three 
cracks  at  daylight  served  as  a  reveille ;  again 
three  at  nine  o'clock  for  breakfast,  and  at  ten  for 
return  to  work ;  a  blast  on  a  conch  shell  took  the 
whip's  place  at  1.30  P.M.  as  a  summons  to  dinner, 
and  again  at  3.30  to  resume  work ;  at  6.30  once 
more  three  cracks  of  the  whip  gave  notice  to  knock 
off  work ;  but  seldom  was  it  used  in  any  other  way. 
To  put  it  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  did  not  pay  to 
ill-treat  slaves,  any  more  than  it  does  to  ill-treat 
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beasts  of  burden.  Individual  cases  of  cruelty  there 
may  of  course  have  been — in  all  communities  there 
exist  brutes  who  will  ill-treat  anything  dependent  on 
them,  whether  it  be  horse,  dog,  slave,  or  even  wife. 
But  the  tales  told  of  inhuman  and  merciless  masters 
were  in  the  main  as  far-fetched  as  was  the  belief  of  a 
few  ultra-enthusiastic  persons  in  the  rumoured  use  of 
negroes'  blood  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  Collectively, 
the  slaves  were  exceedingly  well  and  kindly  treated. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  against 
the  theories  of  the  stay-at-home  enthusiast  one  may 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  knew  the  West 
Indies  well — Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  who  says  :  "  I 
have  been  often  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  and 
I  have  often  made  my  observations  on  the  treatment 
of  the  negro  slaves,  and  can  aver  that  I  never  knew 
the  least  cruelty  inflicted  on  them,  but  that  in  general 
they  lived  better  than  the  honest  day-labouring-man 
in  England,  without  doing  a  fourth  part  of  his  work 
in  a  day,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  negroes 
in  our  islands  are  better  provided  for  and  live  better 
than  when  in  Guinea." 

If  any  lesson  were  needed,  that  of  Hayti,  one 
would  have  thought,  might  have  stilled  in  the  home 
enthusiasts  the  clamourings  for  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. Hayti  was  a  French  possession,  wrested  from 
Spain  by  French  Buccaneers,  and  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  the  survival  of  slavery  in  any  French 
possession  could  not  for  an  instant  be  tolerated  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  ;  under  the  glorious  flag 
of  France,  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite  must  be 
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enforced  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  black  man 
equally  with  his  white  brother  must  be  free.  So 
amid  great  rejoicings  the  slaves  were  emancipated ; 
and  doubtless  the  long-lost  brothers  fell  on  each 
other's  necks  and  embraced.  Then  the  ex-slaves, 
drunk  with  liberty,  rose  and  massacred  their  former 
masters,  men  who  had  not  treated  them  ill,  who, 
before  the  emancipation,  appeared  to  be  well  liked 
by  the  slaves.  The  French  were  wiped  out  of  the 
island,  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  one  was  spared. 
Troops  were  sent  from  France  to  reconquer  the 
colony,  but  the  soldiers  perished  in  thousands  of 
yellow  fever ;  the  climate,  not  the  liberated  slaves, 
defeated  them,  and  finally  Hayti  was  left  to  itself. 
It  is  now,  and  for  a  hundred  years  has  been,  a  Black 
Republic,  still  French-speaking,  indeed,  but  beyond 
that  with  scant  trace  of  former  days.  In  religion 
nominally  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  but  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  the  platter  of  the  Ancient  Faith  that 
it  concerns  the  people  of  Hayti  to  keep  moderately 
clean.  "  In  the  heart  of  them,"  says  Mr.  Froude, 
"  has  revived  the  old  idolatry  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
in  the  villages  of  the  interior,  where  they  are  out  of 
sight  and  can  follow  their  instincts,  they  sacrifice 
children  in  the  serpent's  honour,  after  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers."  And,  according  to  Sir  Spenser 
St.  John,  the  negroes  in  Hayti  have  lapsed  into 
utter  savagery ;  in  their  serpent-worship  actual  and 
horrible  cannibalism  is  practised.  Such,  in  that 
island,  has  been  the  result  of  immediate  emancipation, 
such  the  outcome  of  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  strong 
controlling  hand. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

REVOLT    OF    THE    SLAVES 

As  time  went  on,  the  situation  in  Jamaica  rapidly 
became  more  strained,  the  outlook  more  menacing. 
In  the  confused  negro  mind  it  had  become  a  fixed 
idea  that  their  freedom  had  already  been  sent  out 
from  England  to  the  Governor,  who,  by  the  threats 
and  action  of  the  planters,  was  prevented  from  hand- 
ing it  over  to  them.  This  had  been  told  to  them, 
they  said,  by  a  clergyman,  who,  being  a  clergyman, 
could  of  course  tell  them  nothing  but  truth.  This 
same  clergyman  had  directed  them — so  the  poor 
creatures  believed — to  cease  all  work  before  Christmas 
1831,  for  if  they  laboured  for  so  much  as  even  one 
day  after  that  date,  their  chance  of  freedom  was  for 
ever  gone.  The  obfuscated  condition  of  the  negro 
understanding  was  doubtless  in  some  sort  due  to  the 
injudicious  discourses  delivered  by  the  preachers  who 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  slaves. 
Texts  from  Scripture  are  at  times  not  incapable  of 
more  than  one  interpretation,  and  to  the  slave  mind 
the  words  "No  servant  can  serve  two  masters," 
clearly  meant  that  if  they  served  God  they  were 
absolved  from  any  obligation  also  to  serve  man — no 
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doubt  to  the  indolent  a  highly  convenient  rendering 
of  the  passage.  Many  sermons  on  this  text  were 
delivered  by  the  preachers,  and  all  were  eagerly 
swallowed  by  the  black  congregations.  Other  texts 
twisted  to  suit  their  own  ends  were  such  as  :  "If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed  "  ;  "  There  is  neither  bond  nor  free  "  ;  "  Be 
not  entangled  with  the  yoke  of  bondage " ;  "  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men." 
From  such  fragments  of  Scripture  it  was  easy  to 
twist  meanings  that  further  inflamed  the  already 
heated  imaginations  of  the  slaves,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  after  an  address  founded  on  such  texts 
and  delivered  in  the  chief  Baptist  chapel  of  Montego 
Bay  that  the  absolute  date  of  the  insurrection  was 
fixed.  Indeed,  it  was  afterwards  said  by  some  of 
the  misguided  creatures  that  this  sermon  "  forced 
dem  to  take  free,  because  parson  tell  dem  tings  make 
dem  blood  boil." 

Prior  to  this,  however,  many  negroes  had  run 
away  from  the  estates  on  which  they  worked ;  the 
mere  fact,  indeed,  of  a  slave  being  spoken  to  for 
neglecting,  or  for  badly  performing,  his  work,  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  disappearance  that  same  night. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  flee  to  the  woods,  jungle 
nearly  impenetrable  to  the  whites,  where  lurked 
already  large  bodies  of  absconders,  by  whom  fresh 
fugitives  were  eagerly  welcomed.  On  every  estate, 
necessarily  there  was  amongst  the  slaves  a  certain 
proportion  of  worthless  scamps,  hardened  offenders, 
descendants  possibly  of  those  negroes  who  in  their 
own  land  had  run  athwart  the  law.  Such  men,  after 
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some  more  particularly  flagrant  escapade,  some 
breach  of  discipline  more  gross  than  usual,  would 
retreat  to  the  woods  or  the  mountains,  whence,  from 
some  secure  retreat,  they  would  issue  after  dark  by 
secret  paths  to  plunder  the  plantations  within  con- 
venient distance.  Such  bands  of  outlaws  were  a 
serious  menace  to  the  entire  planting  community, 
and  it  was  to  those  bands  that  fugitive  slaves  now 
made  their  way  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  slaves  as  a  body 
had  of  late  become  insolent  of  manner,  indolent  and 
slovenly  in  their  work — continually  muttering  to 
themselves  as  they  bent  over  then*  task,  whispering 
to  each  other  of  what  was  coming. 

o 

"  Time  now  for  free ! "  would  mutter  one,  trucu- 
lently. Then,  with  satisfied  grimace,  "  Hie !  what 
Massa  do  den  ?  Eh  ?  How  him  get  in  him  crap  ? " 

No  active  insubordination,  however,  had  yet 
shown  itself,  and  there  were  not  wanting  white  folk 
who  even  now  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  danger. 
The  slaves  would  never  rise,  those  white  folk  said ; 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  So,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  spake  many  who  deemed  that  they 
knew  the  natives  of  India — "  There  was  nothing  to 
fear."  And  more  quickly  in  Jamaica  even  than  in 
India,  men  were  undeceived. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  but  still  some 
weeks  from  Christmas,  it  chanced  that  the  attorney  (or 
agent)  of  a  sugar  estate  on  which  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  negroes  were  employed,  was  making  one 
of  his  periodical  visits  of  inspection.  As  this  gentle- 
man rode  towards  the  spot  where  he  expected  to 
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find  the  slaves  at  work,  he  met,  in  what  is  called 
"  a  cane  piece,"  the  entire  body  marching  homeward. 
The  dinner-hour  being  tolerably  near  at  hand,  the 
agent  made  no  remark.  But  he  noticed  that  every 
slave  carried  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  cane. 
Now,  on  all  sugar  estates,  it  was  the  custom  at 
crop-time  to  allow  each  slave  a  moderate  quantity 
of  cane  to  eat,  and  also  as  much  of  the  juice  after 
crushing  of  the  cane  as  he  or  she  cared  to  drink, 
allowances  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  no 
inconsiderable  tax  on  estates.  In  this  instance, 
however,  every  slave  carried  a  quantity  of  cane 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  that  ordinarily  allowed. 
Beyond  making  a  mental  note  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  overseer  to  the  matter,  the  agent  in  no  way 
interfered  until  there  passed  him  a  woman  (notori- 
ously of  bad  character)  who  was  bearing  to  her  hut 
a  load  of  cane  sufficient  almost  to  burden  a  mule. 
This  woman  the  agent  checked,  and  ordered  her  to 
throw  down  her  load,  which  she,  with  much  vile 
abuse,  refused  to  do.  At  this  point  a  truculent- 
looking,  beetle-browed  male  slave  joined  the  woman, 
and  with  his  muschett,  a  cutlass-like  cane-cutting 
implement,  fiercely  threatened  to  brain  the  agent. 
That  gentleman  thereupon  rode  back  to  the  boiling- 
house,  where  also  he  found  that  no  one  was  at  work, 
and  he  was  informed  by  thronging,  excited  slaves 
that  their  parson  had  told  them  that  they  could 
not  serve  two  masters — they  must  serve  only  God ; 
therefore  they  had  determined  to  knock  off  work 
at  once.  Having  noted  the  ringleaders,  the  agent 
rode  at  once  to  Montego  Bay,  whence  he  sent  out 
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to  the  estate  a  white  constable.  This  man,  however, 
on  his  arrival  was  set  upon  by  the  insubordinate 
slaves  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Three 
armed  constables  were  then  sent,  but  the  entire 
body  of  slaves  belonging  to  that  estate  then  fled 
to  the  woods,  and  not  one  arrest  was  made. 

9 

This  incident  brought  the  already  seething  minds 
of  the  negro  population  almost  to  boiling-point ;  little 
more  was  wanting. 

By  Jamaican  law,  slaves  were  entitled  to  use  for 
their  own  purposes  every  alternate  Saturday  ;  it  was 
customary  also  to  grant  them  as  holidays  Christmas 
Day  and  the  two  following  days.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Christmas  Day  1831  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
and  the  "  alternate  Saturday  "  fell  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  Day.  Therefore  the  slaves  had  on  this 
occasion  four  clear  days  and  nights  to  themselves  in 
which  to  hatch  mischief  and  to  mature  their  plans. 
They  did  not  neglect  their  opportunities. 

Nothing  disquieting  occurred  during  the  four 
holidays,  but  the  sun  had  no  sooner  set  on 
December  27th  than,  as  if  that  had  been — as  no 
doubt  it  was — a  premeditated  signal,  sugar  estates 
innumerable  around  Montego  Bay  broke  out  in 
flames.  From  distant  hills  signal  fire  answered 
signal  fire ;  the  work  of  destruction  had  begun. 
Not  only  were  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  planters 
and  overseers  burnt,  with  all  the  surrounding  sugar 
works,  but  the  very  cane -fields  themselves  were 
soon  fiercely  blazing.  As  crop-time  approaches,  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  drop  and  become  dry 
as  tinder,  needing  but  a  spark  and  a  puff  of  wind  to 
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set  the  whole  field  in  a  blaze.  On  this  occasion 
the  torches  of  the  excited  negroes,  aided  by  a  stiff 
land  breeze,  speedily  converted  the  greater  part  of 
a  prosperous,  highly  cultivated  countryside  into  a 
rushing  sea  of  flame,  above  whose  roar  and  crackle 
could  be  heard  the  wild  yells  and  cheers  of  the 
revolted  slaves. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  the  militia  called 
out ;  detachments  everywhere  scoured  the  country, 
but  at  the  beginning  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rebels.  The  negro  huts  on  the  different 
estates  were  found  almost  destitute  of  life,  except 
where  the  old  or  infirm,  or  the  very  young  children, 
still  clung  to  them.  Now  and  again,  from  the  rocks 
or  across  a  ravine  a  shot  or  two  might  be  fired  into 
the  detachments,  who  found  it  impossible  to  make 
any  effective  reply ;  but  as  yet,  when  at  night  the 
troops  returned  to  Montego  Bay  after  a  hard  day's 
marching,  there  had  been  no  shedding  of  blood.  As 
evening  fell,  all  the  fields  and  buildings  which  had 
escaped  destruction  the  previous  day  were  seen  to 
be  on  fire.  Nothing  was  easier  or  safer  for  the 
negroes  now  to  do  than  to  burn  such  estates  as 
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had  not  already  been  sacrificed.  Under  the  law 
of  Jamaica  every  white  male  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  and  even  every  free  man  of  colour, 
was  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia.  Hence  there 
were  no  white  men  left  to  guard  the  estates ;  every 
one  was  with  the  militia,  and  the  district  regiment 
was  now  posted  so  as  to  defend  the  town  of  Montego 
Bay,  which  one  of  the  negro  leaders  had  announced 
his  intention  of  burning  to  the  ground. 
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The  rebels  did  not   confine   their  plans   to   the 
Montego  Bay  district,  though  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  island  to  only  a  few  of  the  estates  had 
the  revolt  as  yet  spread.     Around  Montego  Bay  it 
was   universal,   but   in  the  parish  of  St.   Elizabeth 
prompt  action  in  some  cases  nipped  it  in  the  bud. 
On  the  estate  of  Ginger  Hill,  during  the  night  of 
December  28th,  the  overseer  was  awakened  by  a  mob 
of  slaves  entering  his  room.     He  was  quickly  seized 
and  bound.     Then,  having  securely  lashed  him  to  a 
chair,  they  broke  at  once  into  wild  riot,   broached 
casks,  swilled   rum,   smashed   everything   breakable, 
and  finally  burnt  down  the  estate  buildings,  sparing 
only  in  the  meantime  the  house  in  which  the  overseer 
slept.     This  building  they  did  not  destroy  with  the 
others,  for  the  reason  that  in  it  were  stored  all  the 
delicacies  which  had  been  already  collected  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Christmas  festivities,  and  to  them 
the  idea  of  a  great  debauch  on  these  good  things  was 
quite   irresistible.       On  the  evening  of  the  29th  a 
mighty  banquet  was  set  out ;  vast  supplies  of  every 
delicacy  that  most  struck  their  fancy  were  spread  on 
a  great  table,  liquors  and  wines  of  every  kind  got 
from  the  cellar.     All  was  in  readiness  ;  the  grinning 
negroes  eagerly  crowded  into  the  room,  their  mouths 
watering   for  the  appetising  feast,   such  a  feast  as 
never  before  in  their  lives  had  been  at  their  command  ; 
there  was  no  danger  of  interruption,  they  might  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  without  fear,  for  the  wind  roared 
through  the  trees,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  "  buckra," 
they  knew,  never  ventured  out  in  such  weather.     As 
for  their  former  ruler,  the  overseer,  he  was  securely 
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tied  hand  and  foot,  shut  up  in  a  strong  negro  house 
near  by  ;  they  were  perfectly  safe  for  the  present. 

And  so  they  might  have  been ;  the  odds  were 
greatly  in  their  favour.  But  word  of  the  outbreak 
had  reached  the  major-general  in  command  of  the 
district  troops,  and  not  an  instant  was  lost  in  sending 
help.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  weather,  a  mounted 
detachment  immediately  marched  and  broke  in  on 
the  gang  just  as  their  debauch  began.  No  fighting 
took  place ;  the  rebels  took  wing  as  hurriedly  as  a 
mob  of  carrion  crows  disturbed  in  such  feast  as 
they  love. 

The  overseer  was  rescued,  unhurt.  But  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  his  captors  to  have  starved  him 
to  death.  They  had  informed  him  that  if  they  could 
help  it  they  would  shed  no  blood  ;  but  starving  to 
death  they  did  not  call  "shedding  blood,"  nor  was 
it  shedding  blood  if  they  bound  their  victim  to  a 
bed  and  then  set  the  house  on  fire  !  The  distinction 
is  over-subtle  for  the  intellect  of  the  white  man. 

Beyond  Ginger  Hill  was  another  estate  where  the 
attitude  of  the  slaves  was  particularly  threatening. 
Round  this  estate  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
militia  drew  a  cordon  of  troops,  then  seized  fifty  of 
the  most  disaffected  of  the  negroes  and  marched 
them  off  to  confinement  on  board  an  armed  sloop 
that  lay  at  anchor  in  Black  River  Harbour.  Measures 
so  prompt  checked  the  rising  here,  but  elsewhere  the 
revolt  blazed  fiercely,  and  deeds  were  done  by  the 
slaves  which  for  horror  and  cold-blooded  cruelty 
could  be  equalled  not  even  by  the  worst  atrocities 
of  the  old-time  pirates. 
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The  actual  shedding  of  blood  began  on  an  estate 
at  some  little  distance  from  that  where  the  arrest  of 
the  ringleaders  had  checked  the  outbreak.  Here, 
the  overseer,  driven  by  a  small  negro  boy,  had  gone 
in  his  gig  to  the  nearest  town  in  order  to  get  cash 
for  a  cheque.  On  the  return  journey,  at  a  point 
where  thick  forest  skirted  the  roadside,  three  negroes 
sprang  out  of  the  bushes  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  boy,  who  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  in 
the  plot,  pulled  up  the  horse.  One  negro  held  the 
animal's  head  ;  a  second,  jumping  into  the  gig,  threw 
himself  on,  and  held  fast,  the  overseer,  who,  having 
one  arm  disabled  and  in  a  sling,  could  offer  little 
resistance ;  the  third  negro  with  a  heavy  bludgeon 
savagely  beat  in  the  skull  of  his  helpless  victim. 
The  body  was  found  next  day  lying  by  the  roadside, 
horribly  cut  and  disfigured.  This  was  the  first  life 
taken,  and  the  murder  was  perhaps  less  atrocious 
than  most  of  those  that  followed. 

Steps  were  now  taken  by  the  planters  to  get  all 
white  women  and  children  to  places  of  safety,  and 
to  the  coastal  towns  they  were  hurried ;  even 
the  shipping  was  crowded  with  fugitives.  A  few 
brave  women  refused  to  quit  their  husbands  ;  others, 
believing  in  the  loyalty  of  their  own  slaves,  did 
not  take  the  precaution  of  flight,  and  dreadful  in 
some  instances  was  the  penalty  they  paid  for  their 
faith  ;  a  few,  isolated  in  the  more  remote  districts, 
knew  of  danger  only  when  danger  came  to  their 
doors. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  blacks  at  this  time  to 
destroy  every  white  man's  dwelling,  so  that  all,  with 
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their  families,  should  be  forced  into  the  towns. 
The  whole  negro  population  was  then  at  a  given 
time  to  attack  and  overwhelm  these  towns,  massacre 
the  white  men,  and  take  to  themselves  the  white 
women  as  their  wives.  They  reckoned  on  an  easy 
victory,  for  they  were  well  armed,  and  confidence 
in  their  leaders  was  unbounded.  A  negro  named 
Sharp  was  their  general-in-chief,  a  man  active  and 
bold,  and  not  wanting  in  intelligence.  Gardiner, 
their  second  in  command,  was  of  great  energy, 
full  of  courage  and  of  resource.  Other  leaders  were 
Dove,  M'Cail,  Campbell,  all  men  of  note  amongst 
the  slaves. 

Arms,  and  even  in  many  cases  uniforms,  the 
slaves  had  been  for  a  long  time  collecting  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded.  Were  an  overseer  or  "book- 
keeper" sick  unto  death,  then,  towards  the  end,  his 
gun  and  ammunition,  his  militia  uniform  also  most 
likely,  were  quietly  purloined,  probably  never  missed 
by  the  dying  white  man's  friends — if  he  happened 
to  have  any.  In  this  way  M'Cail  ("  Captain " 
M'Cail,  as  he  was  called)  obtained  the  uniform  and 
accoutrements  of  his  master,  Colonel  M'Cail,  late 
commander  of  a  regiment  of  district  militia,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  which  had 
been  stored  under  the  colonel's  charge.  Negroes 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  guns  were 
armed  with  their  formidable  cutlass-like  muschetts, 
most  serviceable  weapons  at  close  quarters. 

As  the  days  of  January  1832  passed  by,  the 
blacks,  gaining  confidence,  began  to  assemble  in 
large  bodies  under  their  leaders.  Three  thousand 
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were  collected  together  at  a  place  called  Greenwich 
Hill,  where  they  entrenched  themselves  in  a  position 
of  great  natural  strength.  Their  camp  was  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  (where  yet  was  ample  supply 
of  water),  a  position  capable  of  assault  from  one 
side  only,  and  on  that  side,  across  the  one  weak 
spot  in  their  defence,  they  had  built  from  tree  to 
tree  a  strong  palisade  or  wall,  whence  the  whole 
path  by  which  an  enemy  must  advance  could  be 
swept  by  a  concentrated  fire  that  should  annihilate 
any  storming  party.  In  the  rear  of  this  palisade 
strong  barricades  had  been  erected,  and  in  the 
branches  of  huge  trees  platforms  had  been  built, 
from  which  marksmen  might  pick  off  the  leaders  of 
an  attacking  force.  And  at  the  last,  if  all  should 
fail,  and  the  position  at  length  be  carried,  the 
rebels  could  secure  their  retreat  by  dropping  from 
point  to  point  of  the  rock,  and  crawling  along 
narrow  paths — easy  enough  of  descent,  but  almost 
impossible  to  ascend — till  they  should  reach  the 
security  of  the  thick  woods  and  dense  undergrowth 
in  the  rear  of  their  camp. 

To  take  this  formidable  post  could  be  no  light 
task,  even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  defended  with  no 
excessive  show  of  energy  or  courage.  Taken,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  at  all  hazards,  for  not  only  was  it 
at  that  time  the  chief  negro  stronghold,  but  from 
it  nightly  issued  marauding  parties,  which,  totally 
unchecked,  continued  the  work  of  pillage  and 
burning.  It  was  the  weakest  point  in  the  Jamaican 
Militia  system  that  as  every  white  man,  unless 
suffering  from  bodily  infirmity,  was  compelled  to 
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serve,  there  was  left  on  the  estates  and  other  inland 
settlements  not  one  single  person  of  authority,  not 
one  person  whom  the  slaves  recognised  as  having 
the  right  to  give  orders  to  them.  Hence,  when 
those  marauding  expeditions  arrived,  there  was  no 
one  to  organise  any  opposition  to  them,  even  if  any 
portion  of  the  estate  negroes  should  happen  to 
remain  loyal  to  their  masters ;  they  did  without 
check  whatsoever  they  listed,  and  no  man  said 
them  nay.  A  severe  lesson  was  needed,  and  now 
was  the  opportunity. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  body  of  regular  troops 
should  assault  the  Greenwich  Hill  position  on  the 
front,  whilst  the  militia,  with  a  small  party  of  our 
ancient  enemies,  the  Maroons,  should  threaten  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  It  is  strange  to 
find  our  relentless  foes  of  a  century  and  a  half 
fighting  now  at  our  side  against  men  of  their  own 
blood,  men  with  whom  one  might  have  expected 
them  to  be  in  sympathy.  But  they  fought,  and 
fought  well,  being  especially  useful  as  scouts,  and, 
from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  woods  and 
secret  paths  through  the  dense  scrub,  even  more 
useful  as  trackers. 

Some  unavoidable  delay  took  place  in  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  and  the  rebels  learned 
that  "  regulars "  with  a  field  gun  were  coming 
against  them.  Now,  it  was  one  of  the  fixed  beliefs 
of  the  ignorant,  childish-minded  negroes  that  King 
George,  being,  as  they  imagined,  entirely  on  their 
side,  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  fight 
against  them ;  they  had  believed  that  it  was  with 
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the  militia  only  that  they  would  have  to  contend. 
Their  consternation,  therefore,  was  great  when  spies 
brought  to  camp  the  intelligence  that  a  line  regi- 
ment, with  artillery,  was  actually  on  the  march  to 
attack  them.  A  hurried  council  was  held,  with 
results  not  usual  in  warfare. 

Smitten  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  looking  each  minute  for  the  undergrowth  to 
burst  into  sheets  of  flame  from  volleying  musketry, 
the  white  troops  toiled  painfully  up  the  steep  and 
winding  path.  As  they  neared  the  summit  it 
puzzled  them  that  from  inside  came  no  sound,  that 
no  shot  was  fired  against  them.  Of  a  certainty 
some  treachery  was  being  plotted,  an  ambuscade 
planned.  But  the  palisade  was  reached  and  sur- 
mounted. Still  no  sign  of  the  rebels.  Then  with 
a  rush  the  soldiers  swarmed  over  the  barricades  and 
into  the  camp.  Not  a  soul  was  there,  no  sign  of 
life  save  one  old,  grey-headed,  lame  negro  woman, 
who,  taking  scant  notice  of  the  troops,  and  without 
apparent  surprise  or  consternation  at  their  advent, 
limped  about  attending  to  various  big  iron  pots 
which  simmered  over  the  camp  fires.  This  ancient 
crone,  on  being  questioned,  explained  that  the 
rebels,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  coming  of  the 
regulars,  had  fled  to  another  position,  and  that  she, 
being  lame,  had  been  unable  to  accompany  them 
over  the  rough  paths.  A  tale  plausible  enough, 
surely,  and  one  that  was  generally  accepted  by 
hungry  men,  who  thought  such  an  opportunity  of 
breakfasting  off  the  enemy's  rations  too  good  to  be 
lost.  The  pots  bubbled  seductively,  puffing  forth 
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savoury  breathings  that  caused  men's  mouths  to 
water.  Yet  it  struck  some  one  that  the  old  woman 
was  a  little  too  intent  on  the  stirring  of  each  pot, 
a  trifle  too  eager  in  her  offers  of  food  to  the  enemies 
of  her  people.  The  idea  of  wholesale  poisoning 
was  one  not  wholly  repugnant  to  the  negro  mind ; 
indeed,  in  a  former  plot  to  gain  their  freedom  one 
of  the  means  decided  on  had  been  the  poisoning 
on  an  appointed  day  of  the  whole  white  population 
of  the  island,  a  plan  the  attempting  of  which  was 
made  impossible  only  by  the  loyalty  to  their  masters 
of  a  minority  of  the  negro  cooks.  Here,  perhaps, 
was  another  attempt  at  poisoning  on  a  large  scale. 

There  was,  in  this  instance,  but  one  immediately 
available  means  of  finding  out  the  truth  :  the  old 
woman  must  eat  some  of  the  food  she  had  been 
so  sedulous  in  preparing.  Orders  were  given  to  that 
effect,  but  nothing,  not  even  force,  could  induce 
the  crone  to  let  a  morsel  of  it  enter  her  mouth. 
Finally,  she  confessed  that  the  rebels  had  left  her 
there  in  charge  of  the  food,  into  each  pot  of  which 
had  been  put  a  poison  so  potent  that  to  have  eaten 
even  a  morsel  of  the  contents  would  have  meant 
certain  death  to  the  eater. 

The  formidable  defence  works  on  Greenwich 
Hill  were  quickly  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
force  marched  at  once  against  other  positions  held 
by  the  rebels.  One  of  them,  a  cave  from  which 
shots  were  fired  as  the  troops  came  within  range, 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  heavy  loss  to  the 
assailants  had  the  negroes  stood  fast.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  they  would  not  face  the  white  man 
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at  close  quarters.  As  the  foremost  of  our  men 
sprang  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  rebel 
garrison  bundled  out  by  a  "  bolt-hole "  at  the  back, 
gaining  safety  in  the  intricate  woodland  paths. 
The  first  man  to  rush  this  cave  was  a  seaman,  an 
A.B.,  one  of  two  volunteers  from  H.M.S.  Rose, 
who,  not  to  be  beaten  by  the  "sodgers,"  for  the 
honour  of  the  navy  loudly  claimed  the  right  to  be 

the  first  to  "  board  the pirate."     This  same  man, 

when  left  in  charge  of  two  negroes  then  taken, 
through  paying  too  great  attention  to  a  small 
running  fight  going  on  in  his  neighbourhood  allowed 
his  prisoners,  bound  together  as  they  were,  to 
escape.  This  was  a  terrible  disgrace,  and  he  set  off 
in  hot  pursuit,  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Heave-to,  Blackee  !  Heave-to  !  Back  your  main 
taups'l,  or  I'll  blow  ye  out  of  the  water ! "  As  the 
runaways  paid  no  attention  to  his  hail,  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  firing  into  them  what  he  probably 
called  a  "  broadside,"  and  knocking  over  both  fugitives 
with  the  one  shot. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  rebels  made  anything  of 
a  creditable  stand,  but  at  a  place  called  Barneyside 
there  occurred  some  fairly  heavy  fighting,  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  before  the  blacks 
were  driven  from  their  position.  At  "Prospect" 
estate,  also,  the  St.  Elizabeth's  militia  after  a  hot 
fight  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat,  capturing 
one  of  then-  leaders,  "  Captain  "  M'Cail. 

There  was    also   one   occasion   when   the   rebels 
did  venture  to  pursue  the  whites,  but  heavily  they 
paid  for  their  daring.     Near  to  Montego  Bay  large 
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numbers  of  runaway  slaves  infested  the  rocks  and 
the  thick  woods,  from  which,  as  darkness  came  on, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  to  burn  or  destroy 
everything  on  which  they  could  lay  hands.  A  vast 
amount  of  damage  was  done  by  these  creatures, 
and  so  inaccessible  were  their  hiding-places  that 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable  were  met  in  the 
attempt  to  check  their  raids.  At  last,  one  evening 
a  well-armed  party  of  seamen,  dragging  after  them 
a  couple  of  guns,  quietly  left  the  town,  intent  on 
outwitting  the  blacks.  At  a  turn  of  the  road,  some 
distance  from  the  town,  the  guns  took  up  a  position 
partly  concealed  by  bushes,  and  a  number  of  the 
men  were  sent  forward  in  hopes  of  "drawing"  the 
enemy.  This  scouting  party  advanced  along  the 
road  till  they  had  almost  reached  a  rugged  and 
thickly  wooded  hill  which  it  was  known  the  rebels 
held  in  considerable  strength.  As  soon  as  the 
white  scouts  were  certain  that  they  had  been  seen 
by  the  negroes,  a  hurried  retreat  began,  degenerating 
later  apparently  into  panic-stricken  flight.  "  Run  ! 
Run  1  The  rebels,  the  rebels  1 "  was  shouted,  and 
away  scampered  the  sailors,  with  the  yelling  blacks 
in  full  chase.  Fast  as  the  white  men  ran,  the 
blacks,  eager  for  blood,  ran  faster,  gaining  steadily 
on  their  foes.  But  the  white  men  kept  in  a  strangely 
compact  body ;  there  were  no  stragglers  in  this 
rout,  a  circumstance  that  did  not  seem  to  rouse 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels,  for  they 
redoubled  their  exertions,  and  by  the  time  the  turn 
of  the  road  was  reached  where  stood  the  two  guns, 
the  exulting  rebels  were  almost  within  reach  of 
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their  victims.  Then  the  tables  were  turned,  for  as 
they  rounded  the  bend  the  flying  whites  suddenly, 
at  a  word  of  command,  dived  for  the  scrub  on  either 
side,  leaving  the  roadway  clear  between  the  negroes 
and  the  mouths  of  the  cannon.  Those  who  escaped 
the  shattering  discharges  of  grape  fled  for  their 
lives  back  to  their  secure  camp.  Too  late !  Here, 
too,  the  "  buckras "  were  before  them ;  the  camp 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  and  nearly  all  the 
negroes  were  killed  or  captured. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  was  less  in  fighting  than  in 
depredation,  outrage,  and  murder  that  the  blacks 
excelled.  Many  an  atrocious  act  was  now  com- 
mitted, many  a  deed  done,  by  them,  for  which 
there  could  be  no  forgiveness,  deeds  the  full  horror 
of  which  may  not  be  told. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  country  dwelt  a  white 
man  and  his  wife,  a  decent,  kindly,  frugal  old  couple, 
guiltless  of  harshly  treating  man  or  beast,  equally 
well  liked  by  white  man  and  black.  Rumours  of  the 
revolt  had  indeed  reached  them,  but  rumours  only ; 
they  were  not  disturbed  in  mind ;  whatever  might 
happen  elsewhere,  harm  could  not  come  to  them, 
who  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  island,  black  or 
white ;  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  not  worth 
their  while  to  fly  to  the  coast ;  no  one  would  harm 
them.  So  they  thought,  poor  folks !  And  on  their 
little  property  they  remained,  well  content  with  each 
other,  at  peace  with  the  world. 

But  there  came  a  morning,  an  evil  morning, 
when  the  husband,  intent  on  some  small  job  in 
the  front  of  his  house,  suddenly  found  himself 
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surrounded  and  in  the  hands  of  a  savage-looking  crowd 
of  negroes.  From  within  the  house  an  agonised  scream 
told  him  that  his  wife  also  had  been  seized.  Even 
yet,  he  thought,  surely  no  ill  could  come  to  them 
from  people  whom  they  had  ever  befriended.  But 
when  the  poor  man  saw  his  wife  tied  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  found  himself  being  roughly  secured 
to  another  by  his  captors,  now  drunk  on  the  rum 
looted  from  the  already  burning  house,  he  began 
to  realise  what  was  coming.  "  Sair,  sair  he  strove, 
and  sair  he  cried  for  mercy ;  but  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  them  that  never  learned  the  word ! "  As  it  was 
in  Gkiy  Mannering,  so  was  it  now.  The  rest  may 
not  be  told  in  detail ;  to  him — death  by  a  hundred 
wounds,  torture,  mutilation  :  to  her — better  far  that 
death  had  not  spared  her  to  tell  the  tale. 

A  crime  even  more  fiendish,  committed  in  another 
part  of  the  island,  was  confessed  to  by  one  of  a  party 
of  four  captured  blacks.  The  tale  told  by  this 
ruffian  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

After  one  of  the  rebel  strongholds  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  troops,  he  and  the  other  three 
slaves  fled  to  the  woods  by  the  same  pass,  taking 
with  them  their  arms  and  ammunition.  One  of  the 
four  was  a  morose-looking  brute  who  told  the  others 
that  when  the  revolt  broke  out  he  had  had  no  owner, 
but  had  long  been  living  by  himself  in  a  certain 
district  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  In 
this  district  he  could  tell  them,  he  said,  of  a  house 
that  they  might  plunder  without  risk,  a  house  in 
which  he  knew  there  was  plenty  of  money,  and 
which  they  could  approach  by  night  without  fear, 
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because  the  watch-dog  had  recently  been  poisoned. 
A  plan  was  made  to  rob  this  house  and  to  murder 
its  owner.  As  was  afterwards  ascertained,  this 
ownerless  negro,  the  suggester  of  the  crime,  had 
been  one  of  the  few  slaves  employed  on  this  pro- 
perty ;  hence  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  place 
and  its  ways,  and  his  information  regarding  the 
death  of  the  watch-dog. 

The  owner  of  the  little  property  was  a  Scotch- 
man, originally  a  carpenter,  who  by  hard  work  and 
sobriety  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  enable  him 
to  make  for  himself  a  home  in  the  pleasant  country, 
where,  with  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  he  made  a 
comfortable  living  by  growing  and  selling  tobacco  and 
other  products.  Through  some  physical  infirmity 
he  was  exempt  from  service  in  the  militia,  and 
therefore  was  able  to  remain  on  his  property  when 
other  proprietors  were  summoned  to  join  their 
detachments.  The  house  stood  remote  from  other 
habitations ;  its  occupants  were  a  world  unto  them- 
selves, with  scarce  an  acquaintance  in  the  island, 
then*  communication  with  the  outside  world  being 
almost  confined  to  one  brief  yearly  visit  to  the 
nearest  considerable  coastal  town.  Most  of  their 
dealings  in  the  matter  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  had  been  conducted  through  the  villain 
who  now  planned  their  murder,  a  scoundrel  whom 
they  had  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  in  whom  they  reposed  the  utmost 
trust. 

It  was  night  when  the  gang  of  ruffians  reached 
the  property,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out 
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their  plan.  The  back  door  of  the  master's  room 
was  burst  open,  and  almost  as  the  poor  man  sprang 
from  his  bed  he  was  hacked  to  pieces. 

The  scene  that  followed  will  not  bear  re-telling. 
Even  to  the  ruffians  themselves,  the  savages  who 
were  guilty  of  those  fiendish  crimes,  one  of  them 
confessed  that  the  agonised  screams  of  their  victims 
were  more  than  they  could  bear.  In  the  blackened 
ruins  of  a  peaceful  home,  lashed  securely  to  what 
had  once  been  beds  were  afterwards  found  the 
charred  remains  of  two  women. 

Such  were  some  of  the  hideous  crimes  committed 
by  the  revolted  slaves,  and  assuredly  many  more  had 
been  perpetrated  but  for  the  providential  rescue  of 
intended  victims,  at  times  when  hope  was  dead  and 
rescue  seemed  impossible. 

At  Savannah  le  Mar  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  that  several  white  women  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  rebels,  and  were  held  in 
captivity  somewhere  in  the  dense  woods.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  concealment,  and  with 
but  more  or  less  vague  idea  of  its  direction,  the 
Collector,  accompanied  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  other 
men,  set  off  in  search.  The  quest  was  no  easy  one ; 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  stray  negroes  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  lest  it  should  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  rebels,  and  the  close  search  in  stifling 
heat,  through  forest  almost  impenetrable,  amongst 
rocky  and  jungle -covered  hills,  was  a  task  most 
arduous  and  exhausting. 

One  hot,  thirsty  day,  as  the  party  doggedly 
pursued  its  weary  and  all  but  hopeless  search,  it 
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chanced  that  in  a  thick  glade  they  stumbled  on  a 
spring  of  running  water,  beside  which  lay  a  basket 
containing  three  or  four  gourds  already  rilled  from 

~  O  * 

the  spring ;  on  the  ground,  evidently  thrown 
down  by  some  one  in  hurried  flight,  lav  another 

»  cr  . 

o-ourd.  yet  unfilled.      A  simultaneous  dive  into  the 

^7  * 

surrounding  thicket  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a 
negro  woman,  who  plausibly  explained  that  she  had 
been  taking  water  home  to  her  hut  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  her  clothes,  and  that,  hearing  the  noise 
of  something  approaching  her  through  the  scrub, 
she  had  fled  in  alarm.  She  was,  she  acknowledged, 
a  fugitive  slave,  but  her  story  was  that  she  had 
tied  long  before  the  revolt,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing  except  by  rumour.  The  tale  seemed  prob- 
able enough,  and  the  woman  was  about  to  be 

^j 

released,  when  bv  chance  it  struck  one  of  the  search 

* 

party  that  the  woman's  face  was  familiar  to  him. 
that,  in  fact,  he  had  seen  this  negress  on  some  occasion 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  captive  white  women. 
On  more  careful  examination,  so  many  discrepancies 
were  found  in  the  woman's  story,  that  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  ordered  her  to  be  secured.  Threats 
of  punishment  at  last  brought  out  the  confession 
that  she  knew  where  the  white  women  were 
hidden,  and  she  consented  to  act  as  guide  to  the 
spot. 

By  devious  paths  she  led  the  men  a  weary  way. 
but   never  bv  well-trodden  tracks,  alwavs  bv  those 

•  •  » 

newly  cut  and  little  used.  Suspicion  began  to  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  leader. 

At  length  the  party  passed  a  wide  branch  road, 
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the  mouth  of  which  was  barricaded  by  freshly  cut 
branches.  It  seemed  at  this  point  to  some  of  the 
men  that  they  heard  voices  ;  but  the  negress  hurried 
on,  saying  that  the  obstruction  had  been  put  there 
by  herself  that  morning  to  keep  stray  cattle  from 
damaging  her  provision  ground,  and  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  human  voices  being  heard  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Suspicion,  however,  had  been 
rapidly  growing,  and  the  extreme  eagerness  of  the 
woman  to  get  the  party  away  from  that  spot  so 
confirmed  one  of  the  men  in  his  feeling  of  mistrust 
that  he  clapped  a  pistol  to  her  head,  threatening  to 
shoot  her.  Then  in  terror  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  confessed  that  she  belonged  to  a  strong  body 
of  rebels,  to  whose  camp  she  had  all  along  been 
leading  the  rescue  party ;  they  were  now  within 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  nothing  could  have  saved  them  from 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 
blacks.  The  spot  where  the  voices  had  been  heard, 
she  admitted,  was  near  the  place  of  concealment  of 
the  white  women.  And  there,  in  a  dilapidated 
hut,  scarcely  sheltered  from  rain  or  sun,  they  were 
found — fifteen  poor,  trembling,  half -naked,  helpless 
creatures,  crouching  in  dire  terror,  overwhelmed  by 
horror  of  their  approaching  fate,  destitute  of  hope. 
The  morrow  had  been  fixed  as  the  hideous  day 
when  they  were  to  be  given  as  wives  to  the  rebel 
leaders. 

The  month  of  February  was  now  well  advanced; 
everywhere  the  rebels  had  been  driven  back,  their 
camps  and  strongholds  broken  up.  The  rebellion 
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was  dying  out ;  fugitive  slaves  daily  hastened  back 
to  devastated  estates  and  ruined  owners. 

Vast  was  the  ruin,  irreparable  the  damage,  caused 
by  this  revolt.  In  the  Parish  of  St.  James  alone, 
where  first  the  outbreak  began,  one  hundred  and  four 
estates,  employing  nearly  thirteen  thousand  slaves, 
were  laid  waste.  The  immediate  monetary  loss  was 
necessarily  ruinously  great,  and  to  the  figures  showing 
cost  of  estates  actually  devastated,  must  be  added  the 
loss  of  crops  all  over  the  island  from  the  total  cessation 
of  work  everywhere,  the  heavy  cost  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  and  the  grievous  burden  of  enormously 
increased  taxation,  the  greatest  weight  of  which  fell 
on  the  already  ruined  planters.  No  monetary  con- 
sideration could  ever  repay  the  sufferers  for  the 
damage  done,  damage  which,  coupled  with  that 
caused  in  the  near  future  by  the  slave  emancipation, 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica. 

But  though  the  rebellion  was  now  in  its  last 
throes,  there  yet  remained  much  to  be  done  ere 
peace  and  security  could  be  said  once  more  to  reign. 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  still  out. 
They,  too,  however,  now  utterly  disheartened,  began 
to  surrender,  preferring  the  small  chance  of  life 
so  gained  to  the  hunted  existence  of  an  outlaw. 
Gardiner  and  Dove  both  surrendered  to  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Westmorland  regiment  of  militia.  Sharp, 
the  leader-in-chief,  and  all  his  subordinates,  were 
captured. 

So  ended  this  acute  phase  of  the  negro  question. 
That  it  had  ever  become  acute  was  then  attributed 
by  the  entire  white  population  of  Jamaica  not  alone 
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to  the  wild  talk  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  but  in  even  greater  measure  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  ignorant  minds  of  the  negroes 
by  the  injudicious  preaching  and  unguarded  words 
of  the  local  Baptist  ministers.  Indeed,  against  one 
of  them  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  island  found  a  true 
bill  "for  feloniously  and  seditiously  exciting  the 
slaves  to  rebellion."  No  such  accusations  were, 
however,  brought  against  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  appear  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  trouble  from  coming  to  a  head. 

It  was,  curiously  enough,  again  a  Baptist — George 
William  Gordon,  a  mulatto,  a  member  of  the 
Jamaican  House  of  Assembly -- who  in  1865  was 
head  and  front  of  the  negro  disturbances  in  that 
year.  In  that  year  also,  in  connection  with  those 
disturbances,  again  occurred  an  instance  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire  being  thrown  to  the  wolves 
by  a  British  Government. 

It  has  been  said  by  Gordon's  defenders  that  he 
did  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  without 
penalty  in  England,  that  he  was  merely  trying  to 
bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  in 
favour  of  his  own  views  on  a  question  of  public 
interest.  Possibly ;  but  there  are  many  things 
which  in  England  may  be  done  and  said  without 
risk  of  their  leading  to  violence,  which,  if  permitted 
amongst  a  population  where  little  more  than  a 
fortieth  are  whites,  and  the  remainder  ignorant, 
excitable  negroes,  would  inevitably  lead  to  murder 
and  rapine.  In  our  own  day  the  spectacle  is  not 
unknown  of  an  English  demagogue  feverishly 
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rushing  to  foreign  lands  and  there  preaching  to 
alien  peoples  the  gospel  of  freedom,  the  doctrine 
that  what  is  good  for  the  white  man,  who  has 
gained  his  present  standing  through  centuries  of 
toil  and  of  evolution,  is  also  necessarily  the  best 
for  him  of  other  hue,  whose  development  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  ground  out  by  the  slow  mills 
of  time.  It  is  easy  to  scatter  sparks  amongst 
tinder ;  but  the  man  is  not  always  at  hand  who  has 
the  courage  and  strength  to  quench  the  smouldering 
fire  before  it  shall  break  into  a  blaze. 

In  the  case  of  Jamaica  in  1865,  Governor  Eyre 
was  the  strong  man  who  dared  to  put  out  his  hand 
to  smother  the  flames  before  they  could,  as  in  1832, 
gather  head  and  sweep  the  island.  Eyre's  enemies — 
his  eager  persecutors — accused  him  of  precipitate  and 
cruel  action,  action  born  of  panic.  As  to  Eyre's 
personal  courage,  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything ; 
time  and  again  before  now,  without  flinching,  he  had 
held  his  life  in  his  hand ;  his  courage  was  of  proved 
metal,  his  humanity  equally  well  tested. 

Gordon  had  called  public  meetings  of  the  blacks. 
To  these  meetings  the  negroes  came  bearing  arms. 
By  his  fiery  words  and  passionate  appeals,  by  his 
vehement  gestures,  he  roused  to  frenzy  the  inflam- 
mable minds  of  his  audiences,  he  awakened  their 
dormant  instincts  of  savagery.  He  may  not  have 
meant  to  egg  on  his  friends  to  an  actual  outbreak, 
but  an  outbreak  was  the  result. 

Once   more  the   evening   sky  was   reddened   by 
the  flames  of  blazing  houses  and   burning   estates, 
once  more   the  scanty  white  population  were  face 
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to  face  with  the  probability  of  scenes  such  as  dwelt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  remembered  the  rising 
of  1832. 

To  parley  with  insurrection  is  but  to  give  it 
time  to  come  to  a  head ;  to  hesitate  but  encourages 
the  insurgents  to  hold  the  view  (as  they  did  in  1832), 
that  the  authorities  are  afraid,  or  are  too  weak,  to 
check  them.  Stern  measures  and  prompt  are  in 
the  long  run  the  more  merciful.  In  this  case  they 
were  necessary,  and  they  were  taken.  On  Mr. 
Eyre's  shoulders  rested  a  terrible  responsibility — the 
lives  of  men,  the  honour  of  women,  depended  on 
his  decision — there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  His 
action  was  approved  by  every  white  man  in  the 
island,  and  one  wonders  how  many  of  his  defamers 
gave  a  thought  to  the  lesson  of  Hayti,  or  remem- 
bered that  later  lesson  of  1832. 

The  insurrection  was  promptly  crushed.  Gordon 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  two  days  later  was 
hanged,  the  sentence  having  been  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Eyre. 

Then  shortly  there  arose  in  England  popular 
clamour,  just  as  popular  clamour  has  arisen  before 
and  since  over  many  another  question  on  which  the 
average  stay-at-home  person,  and  indeed,  the  average 
stay-at-home  politician,  is  profoundly  ignorant. 
(Have  we  not  in  our  own  day  heard  the  ignorant 
outcry  against  what  was  called  "Chinese  Slavery"?) 
Eyre  was  recalled,  and  left  the  island  taking  with 
him,  to  quote  Mr.  Froude,  "  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  whole  of  the  English  colonists,  who  believe 
that  he  saved  them  from  destruction."  On  reaching 
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England  he  was  prosecuted,  at  the  instance  of 
a  committee  of  philanthropists.  Such  men  as 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  took  up  the  question  of  his  defence,  and 
organised  a  defence  fund.  The  prosecution  did  not 
succeed  in  its  object,  and  in  1872  Government  was 
obliged  to  refund  to  Mr.  Eyre  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture to  which  he  had  been  put.  But  his  career  was 
wrecked. 
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ADMIRAL    BENBOW 

As  one  glances  back  through  the  annals  of  Jamaica, 
how  many  figures  of  the  loved  heroes  of  our  boy- 
hood crowd  the  canvas — Benbow,  Vernon,  Rodney, 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  many  another  gallant  sailor ; 
Penn,  and  that  prince  of  Buccaneers,  Morgan, 
amongst  those  already  spoken  of  in  these  pages ; 
not  to  mention  sundry  bloodthirsty  pirates,  for  whom 
in  early  days  one  entertained  secret  liking  and 
admiration,  of  whom  even  a  little  envy  perhaps  was 
not  wanting  when  one  remembered  their  reckless 
deeds.  To  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pistols  and 
gunpowder,  to  chew  wine-glasses  till  the  blood  ran 
down  one's  untrimmed  beard,  to  make  one's  enemies 
"  walk  the  plank,"  were,  to  a  certain  stage  of  boy- 
hood, attributes  most  engaging.  To  one's  credit, 
however,  it  was  the  naval  heroes  who  then  most 
appealed  to  the  imagination.  And,  in  the  fiction 
devoured  at  a  later  date,  is  not  Kingston  for  all  time 
associated  with  Aaron  Bang,  of  the  friends  of  our 
youth  surely  one  of  those  most  dear  ? 

Benbow,  the  rough  and  hearty  old  Benbow,  the 
popular  hero,  like  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  the  idol  of 
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his  men,  but  to  the  officers  who  served  under  him 
his  unpolished  and  boisterous  manners  were  not 
endearing. 

The  son  of  a  tanner  in  Shrewsbury,  Benbow, 
according  to  local  tradition,  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
butcher  of  that  town.  Such  a  trade  is  not  usually 
conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  refined  manners,  nor 
were  those  of  the  boy  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
fact  that  he  ran  away  to  sea  and  joined  the  Navy,  in 
which,  in  those  days  at  least,  deportment  assuredly 
was  not  taught  before  the  mast  (whatever  it  may 
now  be  on  board  H.M.S.  Pinafore).  Such  early 
training  possibly  accounted  later  for  an  incident  at 
Jamaica,  when,  as  admiral,  he  treated  "a  little 
briskly"  the  captains  of  various  ships  then  serving 
under  his  command.  From  the  tongue  of  "  an  honest, 
rough  seaman,"  such  as  Benbow  is  said  to  have  been, 
the  words  "  a  little  briskly  "  probably  indicate  language 
a  good  deal  more  forcible  than  polite ;  language,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  afterwards  the  direct  cause  of  conduct 
in  his  captains  which  led  at  a  critical  time  to 
probably  the  most  disgraceful  episode  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Navy. 

In  the  year  1678  Benbow  acted  as  master's  mate 
of  the  Rupert  under  Captain  Herbert  (afterwards 
Lord  Torrington),  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  master  of  the  Nonsuch.  During  his 
term  of  service  on  the  latter,  an  incident  occurred 
which  led  to  Benbow's  temporary  retirement  from 
the  Navy.  The  Nonsuch  captured  an  Algerine 
cruiser  which  had  previously  beaten  off  the  Adven- 
ture under  Captain  Booth.  Naturally,  the  Nonsuch's 
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men  did  not  spare  the  feelings  of  the  crew  of  the 
Adventure ;  much  rough  chaff  gave  rise  to  bitter 
feeling  between  the  two  ships,  and  Benbow,  in  his 
outspoken  way,  was  imprudent  enough  to  give  an 
opening  for  Captain  Booth  to  bring  him  to  a  court- 
martial,  in  connection  with  some  implied  slur  on  the 
latter's  conduct  during  the  fight  between  the  Adven- 
ture and  the  cruiser.  Benbow  was  censured,  fined  in 
the  sum  of  £12  : 15s.,  and  sentenced  to  beg  publicly 
Booth's  pardon. 

After  this  unfortunate  business,  Benbow  left  the 
Navy,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  till  1686, 
when,  in  command  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  captured  a  powerful  Sallee  Rover  after 
a  tremendous  engagement,  during  which  the  pirates 
twice  boarded  and  all  but  carried  him.  Benbow's 
fierce  courage,  however,  so  animated  his  crew  that 
ere  long  the  pirates  were  glad  to  scramble  back  into 
their  own  ship,  and  to  crowd  sail  in  headlong  flight, 
leaving  on  Benbow's  deck  thirteen  of  then*  number 
dead.  The  story  goes  that  Benbow  ordered  the 
dead  men's  heads  to  be  hacked  off  and  preserved  in 
a  tub  of  pork  pickle.  On  arrival  at  Cadiz  he  went 
ashore,  probably  to  claim  "  head  money/'  followed 
by  a  negro  servant  carrying  the  heads  in  a  sack. 
Having  refused  to  show  the  contents  to  the  Customs 
officer  on  the  quay,  Benbow  and  his  servant  were 
taken  before  the  Commissioners,  who  were  quite 
ready  to  believe  the  story  that  the  bag  contained 
salt  provisions,  but  were  politely  insistent  on  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  what  it  contained. 

"  I  told  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Benbow,  "  that 
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they  were  salt  provisions  for  my  own  use.  Roll 
them  out  on  the  table,  Cassar.  And,  gentlemen,  if 
you  like  them,  they  are  at  your  service." 

It  is  not  a  pretty  story.  But  it  is  further  said 
that  on  hearing  it,  and  after  being  informed  of 
Benbow's  intrepid  fight  with  the  Rovers,  the  King 
of  Spain  was  so  astonished  and  pleased  that  he  sent 
for  the  English  captain  to  Court,  and  not  only  at 
the  close  of  his  visit  dismissed  him  with  handsome 
presents,  but  in  a  letter  to  King  James  II.  so  strongly 
recommended  him  that  Benbow  was  given  command 
of  a  ship  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

There  is  probably  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
story  of  the  heads,  for  to  some  extent  it  is  borne  out 
by  the  existence  of  a  silver-mounted  skull-cap  made 
of  finely  plaited  cane,  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  The 
first  adventure  of  Captain  John  Benbo,  and  gift  to 
Richard  Ridley  1687."  Ridley  was  Benbow's  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  cap  is  said  to  have  been,  at  least 
until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Probably  the  King  of  Spain's  recommendation,  if 
it  ever  was  given,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Benbow's 
re-entering  the  Navy.  At  any  rate  his  first  com- 
mission does  not  bear  date  earlier  than  June  1689, 
when  he  was  appointed  third  lieutenant  of  the 
Elizabeth  (70).  Thereafter,  his  promotion  was 
certainly  very  rapid,  probably  owing  to  the  influence 
of  his  old  commander,  now  Admiral  Herbert.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  the  York  (70),  and  in  1698  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  ships  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  special  orders  to  deal  without 
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mercy  with  the  pirates  in  those  waters.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  the  latter  suffered  materially 
from  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  1700  Benbow  returned  to  England, 
but  war  with  France  breaking  out  afresh  in  1701,  he 
again  towards  the  close  of  the  year  took  up  the 
appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies.  There  the  French  were  in  superior 
force,  and  whilst  Benbow  lay  at  Port  Royal  in  July 
1702  a  second  French  squadron  under  Admiral  du 
Casse  arrived  in  West  Indian  waters.  Rear- Admiral 
Whetstone  was  at  once  detached  in  pursuit,  and  on 
the  llth  Benbow  himself  followed.  Till  August  10th 
the  latter  continued  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  when,  receiving  word  that  Du  Casse  had 
sailed  for  Porto  Bello,  he  went  on  the  track  of  the 
French  squadron  in  that  direction.  On  the  19th,  off 
Santa  Martha  the  enemy  were  sighted,  four  ships 
of  from  60  to  70  guns  apiece,  one  of  30  to  40,  a 
transport,  three  small  armed  vessels  and  a  sloop. 
Benbow  had  seven  sail :  one,  his  flagship,  the  Breda, 
of  70  guns,  another  of  64,  one  of  54,  and  four  of 
48  guns. 

As  the  two  squadrons  drew  within  effective 
range  a  few  broadsides  were  exchanged,  and  then 
the  Defiance  (64)  and  the  Windsor  (48)  luffed  up 
out  of  gunshot,  leaving  the  Breda  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  two  rearmost  ships  of  the 
French.  The  action  continued  till  dark,  but  the 
Breda  kept  near  the  enemy  all  night,  determined 
to  keep  touch  and  to  bring  on  the  action  afresh 
next  day. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  daybreak,  the 
Breda  and  the  Ruby  (48)  were  almost  within  range 
of  the  enemy,  a  light  breeze  blowing,  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  squadron  far  astern.  In  the  afternoon 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the  Frenchmen,  clapping  on 
all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  drew  off,  not  venturing 
to  attack.  The  Breda  and  the  Ruby,  firing  their 
bow  chasers,  pursued  closely  till  the  23rd,  when  the 
latter,  disabled,  had  to  make  for  Port  Royal  to  refit. 
About  eight  that  night  the  other  vessels  of  the 
squadron  came  up,  having  so  far  rendered  no  assist- 
ance whatsoever.  The  enemy  was  then  only  two 
miles  ahead,  and  Benbow,  now  confident  of  bringing 
him  to  action,  crowded  sail  in  chase  and  rapidly  drew 
on  the  Frenchmen ;  but  to  his  cruel  disappointment, 
except  the  Falmouth  (48),  every  one  of  his  ships  again 
dropped  astern. 

About  2  A.M.  on  the  24th  the  Breda  came  up 
with  the  enemy's  sternmost  ship,  and,  undeterred  by 
the  lack  of  support,  at  once  opened  a  heavy  fire. 
The  fight  continued  all  night  and  the  next  day  ;  and 
by  evening  a  70-gun  ship  of  the  enemy  was  reduced, 
under  the  ceaseless  pounding  of  the  gallant  Breda, 
to  a  complete  wreck,  her  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  her 
mainyard,  foretopsail-yard  and  mizzenmast  all  gone. 
But  the  Breda  and  her  crew  had  not  gone  scathless 
through  the  action ;  cruel  misfortune  had  fallen  on 
the  gallant  soul  who  directed  the  fight.  An  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  a  chain  shot 
shattered  Benbow's  right  leg — a  dreadful  wound. 
As  it  was  being  dressed,  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
coming  below,  expressed  his  sorrow  : 
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"  I  would  rather  have  lost  them  both,"  answered 
Benbow,  "  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  on 
the  English  nation.  But,  do  you  hear,  if  another 
shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men  and 
fight  it  out ! " 

Then,  unflinching,  unconquered  by  pain  and  loss 
of  blood,  Benbow  had  himself  carried  on  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where,  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
mangled  leg  supported  in  a  cradle,  he  continued  to 
direct  the  fight. 

The  enemy  now  bore  down  to  support  and  rescue 
their  disabled  consort,  whereupon  the  Windsor  (48), 
Pendennis  (48),  and  Greenwich  (54),  ran  to  leeward 
of  the  crippled  Frenchman,  fired  their  broadsides, 
and  stood  off  to  the  south.  The  Defiance  also  fired 
part  of  her  broadside  into  the  disabled  ship,  which 
returned  the  fire ;  whereupon  the  Defiance  put  her 
helm  aweather  and  bore  away  before  the  wind,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  signal  for  "close  action"  flying 
on  the  Admiral's  ship.  Then  the  whole  French 
squadron  fell  on  and  battered  the  Breda,  till 
finally  Benbow  was  forced  to  haul  out  of  action  in 
order  to  refit,  a  state  of  affairs  which  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  tow  off  the  disabled  French 
ship. 

In  a  few  hours,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions, 
the  IZredas  crew  had  her  again  in  sufficient  trim  to 
renew  the  fight,  and  with  undaunted  pluck  Benbow 
gave  the  order  to  continue  the  pursuit.  Besides 
flying  the  signal  for  battle,  he  sent  by  boat  a  message 
to  each  captain  requesting  him  to  keep  his  line  and 
to  behave  like  a  man.  But  to  no  purpose.  Captain 
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Kirby  of  the  Defiance  came  on  board  the  Breda 
and  told  Benbow  that  "  he  had  better  desist ;  the 
French  were  very  strong,  and  from  what  had  passed 
he  might  guess  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  it." 
The  Admiral  was  astounded,  but  sent  for  the  other 
captains,  who  not  only  agreed  with  Kirby  but  joined 
him  in  signing  a  paper  to  that  effect.  Then  poor 
Benbow,  broken  in  heart,  suffering  in  mind  torments 
greater  even  than  those  he  endured  in  body  from  his 
grievous  wound,  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  pursuit 
and  return  to  Jamaica. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  Admiral,  Du  Casse,  on 
arrival  at  Carthagena,  sent  to  Benbow  the  following 
letter : — 

"SiR, — I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last  but  to  have 
supped  in  your  cabin ;  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who 
deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for,  by  God,  they  deserve  it. — 
Yours,  Du  CASSE." 

The  letter  in  style  is  surely  not  such  as  a  French- 
man would  have  written,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
it  ever  existed ;  in  any  case,  the  original  was  never 
seen  by  any  one,  except  by  Benbow's  son-in-law, 
who  years  afterwards  asserted  that  it  was  genuine. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  written  does  not  very  greatly 
matter.  Certainly  the  epithet  "cowardly"  was 
richly  deserved  by  the  defaulting  captains  of  the 
English  ships.  They  were  brought  to  court-martial 
at  Jamaica.  Kirby  and  Wade  were  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  out  on  their 
arrival  at  Plymouth  on  April  16,  1703,  in  spite  of 
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great  interest  made  to  the  Queen  in  their  favour. 
Hudson  died  a  few  days  before  his  trial  began ; 
Constable  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned ;  two  others 
were  temporarily  suspended. 

Their  whole  conduct  during  the  fight  was 
infamous.  Yet  one  and  all  had,  time  and  again, 
proved  themselves  to  be  brave  men.  The  fact  was 
that  Benbow's  rough  manners  had  so  jarred  and 
offended  them  that  they  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  refuse  to  fight  under  him. 

Yet  possibly  Benbow's  conduct  of  this  affair  is 
not  wholly  to  be  commended.  Had  he  at  once 
superseded  and  put  under  arrest  his  mutinous 
officers,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  men  appointed 
in  their  places  would  have  followed  the  same  line 
of  conduct ;  and  thus  the  whole  French  squadron 
would  probably  have  been  captured. 

Benbow  was  a  brave  man  and  a  very  gallant 
officer,  but  as  an  Admiral  he  accomplished  little ; 
as  commander  of  a  fleet  no  great  success  can  be 
placed  to  his  credit.  He  was,  and  has  continued 
to  be,  a  popular  hero ;  yet,  except  for  the  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  with  which  in  his  last  fight,  when 
deserted  by  his  consorts,  he  stuck  to  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  unquenchable  courage  with  which  he 
remained  on  deck  when  suffering  from  terrible 
wounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  adequate  cause  for 
that  extreme  popularity.  A  man's  popularity  is 
not  always  measured  by  his  success ;  yet  in  a 
commander-in-chief  surely  more  is  looked  for  than 
brute  courage  and  tenacity.  One's  sympathy,  not 
alwas  one's  admiration,  is  with  Benbow. 
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On  arrival  at  Port  Roval  his  leg  was  amputated 
But  grief  and  worry,  combined  with  the  shock  of  the 
operation  and  the  fever  of  his  wounds,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  On  November  4.  1702.  he  died :  his 
tomb  is  in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Kingston. 

C 

To  all  Scots  there  is  in  Benbow's  career  at 
least  one  act  which  must  specially  appeal,  an  act 
which  should  for  ever  cause  his  name  to  be  gratefully 
remembered  north  of  the  Tweed.  He  tried  to  help 
the  ill-starred  Scottish  colony  at  Darien. 

When  in  1699  Spain  had  planned  an  expedition 
against  that  unfortunate  Settlement,  but  for  the 
action  of  Benbow  it  would  have  set  out.  There 
lay  at  Carthagena  two  English  vessels,  detained  by 
the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  part  of 
the  force  with  which  it  was  intended  to  overwhelm 
the  little  colony.  Under  threat  of  blockading  the 
port,  Benbow  forced  the  Governor  to  surrender 
these  two  vessels,  thus  for  a  time  causing  the 
expedition  to  be  postponed,  and  for  a  little  while. 
at  least,  saving  the  unhappy  colonists.  His  action, 
indeed,  but  delayed  the  last  sorrowful  scene  in 
a  sorrowful  story,  and  even  to  Benbow  himself  it 
did  no  good.  The  English  Government  reprimanded 
him  for  interfering,  and  sent  both  to  him  and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  stringent 
orders  to  give  no  help  of  any  sort  to  the  Scotch  in 
Darien, 

And  so.  for  yet  a  little  while,  the  days  dragged 
by.  and  death  dealt  hardly  with  an  unhappy  people  ; 
for  yet  a  little  while  the  scanty  remnant  of  survivors, 
vearnincr  for  the  chill v  winds  and  grev  skies  of 
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their  own  dear  land,  gazed  with  weary  eyes  over 
the  glassy,  sweltering  sea,  longing  for  the  help  that 
never  came : 

"  The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ  1 
That  ever  this  should  be  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

DARIEN 

PATHETIC  is  the  record  of  the  hapless  Scottish 
venture  at  Darien. 

Dogged  by  evil  fortune  from  its  inception, 
hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  ill  offices  of  a  hostile 
English  Parliament,  mismanaged  by  its  directors  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  prey  of  dissensions  amongst 
its  councillors,  this  luckless  scheme  existed  but  long 
enough  to  end  the  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  its 
officers  and  servants,  to  bring  ruin  on  its  shareholders 
— practically  the  Scottish  nation — and  in  its  death 
it  came  near  not  only  to  render  impossible  the  Union 
of  1707,  but  even  almost  to  goad  Scotland  to  open 
hostilities  against  England.  Begotten  of  the  brain 
of  a  great  Scottish  financier,  William  Paterson,  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  scheme  was 
one  pregnant  with  boundless  possibilities,  possibilities 
which  probably  needed  but  sufficient  capital  and 
reasonably  good  management  to  become  certainties, 
returning  vast  wealth  to  its  projectors. 

In  his  early  manhood  Paterson  had  passed  some 
years  in  the  West  Indies — there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  suggested,  more  or  less  vaguely,  that  he 
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had  even  been  a  Buccaneer — and  it  was  probably 
from  the  experience  there  gained  that  the  idea  was 
evolved  of  planting  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
a  trading-post  which  should  tap  the  commerce  of 
both  seas,  and  extend  its  influence  even  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China.  In  1691  Paterson  had 
brought  forward  his  proposal  for  the  establishment  in 
London  of  a  National  Bank,  a  proposal  from  which 
was  developed  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  in- 
stitution, indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  original  directors. 
His  connection  with  the  Bank,  however,  ending  in 
1695,  Paterson  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters. 
About  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament,  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  in  some  measure  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  succession  of  bad  harvests, 
and  to  relieve  the  consequent  destitution  of  the 
people,  had  passed  Acts  designed  to  give  an  impetus 
to  home  industries,  and  to  encourage  Scottish 
over-sea  trade.  Paterson's  scheme  was  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  received  with 
such  favour  that  on  June  26th,  1695,  an  Act  was 
passed  incorporating  a  "  Company  of  Scotland 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies."  There  was, 
indeed,  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Company  no  actual 
mention  of  Darien,  and  the  "  original  and  ostensible 
design  was  the  establishment  of  an  East  Indian 
trade," 1  but  the  Company  was  "  authorised  to  take 
possession  of  uninhabited  territories  in  any  part  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  in  any  other  place  by 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  provided  it  was  not 
possessed  by  any  European  sovereign ;  and  there 

1  Barbour,  William  Paterson  and  the  Darien  Company. 
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to   plant    colonies,    build    towns   and   forts  ...    to 
wage  war,  and  make  reprisals,  etc." 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  fixed  at 
£600,000,  of  which  amount  one  -  half  was  reserved 
for  Scotland.  The  remaining  £300,000  was  sub- 
scribed in  London  in  the  short  period  of  nine  days, 
one -fourth  of  the  amount  being  paid  up  on 
allotment. 

Then  arose  bitter  opposition  from  the  English 
East  India  Company,  jealous  of  possible  encroach- 
ment on  their  trade ;  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Commons,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  King — himself  unfriendly 
— protesting  against  the  establishment  of  a  Scottish 
company  with  privileges  calculated  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Both  Houses  took  other  steps  of  a  nature  highly 
hostile  to  the  Scottish  scheme,  and  the  Lords  went 
so  far  as  to  prepare  a  Bill  under  which  severe 
penalties  might  be  enacted  against  subjects  of 
England  who  should  hold  shares  in  the  Scottish 
Company,  against  English  seamen  who  might  serve 
on  the  Company's  ships  ;  a  Bill  by  which  shipwrights 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies  were  prohibited 
from  building  vessels  for  the  Company's  use. 
Naturally,  this  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  caused  shareholders  resident  in  England 
to  withdraw  their  subscriptions.  A  similar  fate 
awaited  the  attempt  of  the  Company  to  obtain 
subscriptions  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg.  "The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  took  the  alarm,  and 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  prevent  their  country- 
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men  from  subscribing  ;  and  the  King  permitted  his 
Resident  in  Hamburg  to  present  a  memorial  against 
the  Scottish  Company  to  the  Senate  of  that  city."1 

Scotland  was  now  driven  to  rely  on  herself  alone, 
and  so  deep  was  the  resentment  aroused  by  the 
action  of  the  English  Government,  that  to  carry 
the  project  through  became  almost  a  point  of 
national  honour.  The  capital  of  the  Company  was 
fixed  at  £400,000.  All  Scotland  hastened  to  sub- 
scribe ;  every  royal  burgh  took  shares,  and  "  from 
the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  Solway  every  one  who 
had  a  hundred  pounds  was  impatient  to  put  down 
his  name." 2  By  the  1st  of  August  the  whole  of  the 
£400,000  had  been  subscribed,  an  amount  almost 
fabulous  for  a  country  so  poor  as  Scotland  then  was. 
The  total  paid  up,  however,  did  not,  with  interest, 
exceed  £220,000. 

From  the  beginning,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Company's  Directors,  great  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  advice  of  Paterson,  and  it  was  at  one  of  their 
meetings  in  July,  1696,  that  he  first  broached  the 
Darien  idea.  The  scheme  was  not  made  public, 
but,  as  propounded  by  Paterson,  it  was  received  by 
the  Directors  with  much  favour, — it  is  a  project, 
indeed,  which  has  also  favourably  appealed  to  ears 
more  modern  than  those  then  addressed.  Mr. 
Paterson  said :  "  The  time  and  expense  of  naviga- 
tion to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  East  Indies,  will  be  lessened 
more  than  a  half,  and  the  consumption  of  European 
commodities  and  manufactories  will  soon  be  more 

1  Hume  and  Smollett.  2  Macaulay. 
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than  doubled.  Trade  will  increase  trade,  and  money 
will  beget  money,  and  the  trading  world  shall  need 
no  more  to  want  work  for  their  hands,  but  will 
rather  want  hands  for  their  work.  Thus,  the  door 
of  the  seas,  and  the  key  of  the  universe,  with 
anything  of  a  sort  of  reasonable  management,  will, 
of  course,  enable  its  proprietors  to  give  laws  to 
both  oceans,  and  to  become  arbitrators  of  the 
commercial  world.  ..." 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  projected  expedition, 
the  Directors  began  immediately  to  lay  in  provisions, 
medical  necessaries,  firearms,  and  articles  of  trade. 
Under  the  latter  heading  appear  some  curious  items  : 
£50  was  expended  for  "a  bargain  of  Bibles  and 
Catechisms  "  (presumably  for  the  use  of  the  Darien 
Indians) ;  "  Scotch  Hats,  a  great  quantity,"  were 
bought,  and  "Periwigs,  4000,  some  long,  some 
short."  The  mere  mention  of  articles  such  as  the 
two  latter  items,  associated  in  one's  thoughts  with 
the  idea  of  stifling  tropical  heat,  is  sufficient  to 
induce  an  attack  of  fever. 

There  being  then  no  shipbuilding  yards  in 
Scotland,  agents  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  ships  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Company, 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  marine  stores.  To 
defray  the  cost  of  these,  a  sum  of  £25,000  was 
entrusted  to  Paterson.  In  an  evil  moment,  £17,000 
of  this  money  was  remitted  by  him  to  a  well-known 
merchant  in  London,  James  Smyth,  who,  as  the 
Company's  agent  there,  was  to  take  up  whatever 
bills  might  be  drawn  on  him  from  the  Continent 
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against  the  Scottish  Company's  purchases.  Smyth 
proved  untrustworthy,  and  decamped  with  the 
money,  of  which  £8000  was  never  recovered. 
Paterson  was  held  responsible  for  the  embezzled 
funds,  and,  having  no  money  to  meet  so  large 
a  claim,  his  invaluable  services  as  a  Director  were 
lost  to  the  Company.  Though  exonerated  by  a 
committee  of  inquiry  of  all  complicity  in  the  fraud, 
he  was  now  practically  ignored.  No  longer  "a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,"  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  Directors  to  serve  the  Company  in  any 
official  capacity  whatever.  "  He  might  go  with  the 
expedition  if  he  chose,  but  only  as  a  supernumerary."  l 
A  Council  of  seven,  to  act  after  the  expedition  should 
sail,  was  elected  by  the  Directors,  and  even  from  this 
Paterson  was  excluded  by  those  wiseacres — a  fatal 
omission.  "  There  was  not  one  of  the  old  councillors 
fit  for  government,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Alexander  Shield 
in  February  1700,  "and  things  were  gone  too  far 
before  the  new  took  place." 

On  July  17,  1698,  the  great  expedition  at  last  got 
under  way,  fraught  with  the  buoyant  hopes  of  a 
nation  ;  "  the  whole  city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down 
upon  Leith  to  see  the  colony  depart,  amidst  the  tears 
and  prayers  and  praises  of  relations  and  friends,  and  of 
their  countrymen.  Many  seamen  and  soldiers  whose 
services  had  been  refused,  because  more  had  offered 
themselves  than  were  needed,  were  found  hid  in  the 
ships,  and  when  ordered  ashore,  clung  to  the  ropes 
and  timbers,  imploring  to  go,  without  reward,  with 
their  companions.  Twelve  hundred  men  sailed  in 

1  Barbour. 
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five  stout  ships." *  On  every  vantage  ground  whence 
could  be  snatched  even  a  distant  view  of  the  Firth's 
blue  waters,  spectators  crowded,  eager  to  gain  if  it 
might  be  but  a  glimpse  of  those  white  sails  that  were 
bearing  away  from  Scotland  so  many  of  her  best  and 
bravest — bearing  away,  alas  !  but  to  misfortune  and 
speedy  death. 

From  the  first  things  went  wrong.  Paterson, 
with  his  wife,  had  joined  the  ship  the  day  prior  to 
sailing.  Distrustful  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
vessels  had  been  loaded,  and  of  those  persons  by 
whom  the  loading  had  been  supervised,  he  had  taken 
it  on  himself  to  suggest  to  the  Commodore  of  the 
fleet,  Captain  Penicuik,  that  it  might  be  a  wise 
precaution  before  sailing  to  inspect  all  stores  on 
board  the  different  vessels,  so  that  any  deficiencies 
or  defects  which  might  happen  to  be  found  might  be 
reported  to  the  Directors,  and  rectified  ere  it  was  too 
late.  The  Commodore  resented  this  interference- 
Paterson  was  now  a  mere  nobody — and  on  his  part 
hotly  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  if  Paterson 
minded  his  own  business — (it  is  a  habit  not  uncommon 
amongst  sailor-men  when  landlubbers  make  sugges- 
tions). Nothing  was  done,  therefore,  until  four  days 
after  getting  to  sea,  and  then,  an  inspection  being 
ordered,  the  important  discovery  was  made  that 
provisions  for  only  six  months  were  on  board,  instead 
of  for  nine,  as  advised  by  the  Directors,  and  that 
many  of  the  stores  from  defective  packing  were 
already  unfit  for  use.  Hence,  it  was  found  necessary 
at  once  to  put  all  hands  on  short  rations.  A  report 

1  Sir  J.  Dalrymple. 
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to  this  effect  was  to  be  sent  home  from  the  Orkneys 
(the  squadron  was  going  "  north  about "),  but  with 
that  ill-fortune  which  persistently  dogged  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Company,  fog  and  heavy  weather  pre- 
vented the  ships  from  calling  as  they  passed.  It  was 
therefore  not  until  arrival  at  Madeira,  where  their 
sealed  orders  were  to  be  opened,  that  word  of  the  state 
of  affairs  could  be  sent  to  the  Directors.  At  Madeira 
the  officers  and  "  gentlemen  volunteers  "  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  their  mess  and  private  stores  by  ex- 
changing for  wine  and  provisions  their  scarlet  cloaks 
and  coats,  and  even  their  swords  ;  here  also  Paterson 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council. 

On  September  2  the  little  fleet  left  Madeira, 
steering  now  for  Crab  Island  in  the  vicinity  of  Porto 
llico,  where  final  sealed  orders  directed  the  expedition 
to  make  for  Darien.  Unhappily,  at  Crab  Island  the 
ships  took  the  opportunity  of  watering,  probably 
from  some  swamp  or  other  tainted  source,  and  the 
water  was  responsible  for  a  violent  outbreak  of 
dysentery,  which  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  colonists  and  ships'  crews.  The  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  on  the  Darien  coast  under  the 
lee  of  Golden  Island,  whence  it  finally  moved  into 
a  fine  landlocked  bay,  with  deep  water  and  good 
anchorage,  on  the  sea -front  of  which  was  a  long 
narrow  peninsula  on  which  it  was  decided  to  make 
their  settlement.  "  The  land  on  the  left  side  coming- 
in,"  says  the  Expedition's  Journal,  "is  a  peninsula 
and  about  three  miles  long,  very  high  and  steep 
towards  the  sea,  where  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  anybody  to  land  till  ye  come  to  the  Isthmus, 
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where  is  a  small  sandy  bay.  Small  ships  may  ride, 
but  this  by  a  good  ditch  and  fort  may  safely  be 
secured.  The  westermost  point  towards  the  harbour 
is  low  and  very  fit  for  a  battery  to  command  the 
entry,  which  wold  be  excellently  secured  by  another 
on  the  opposit  shoar.  The  land  on  the  Peninsula 
is  extraordinary  good,  and  full  of  stately  trees  fit  for 
all  uses,  and  full  of  pleasant  birds,  as  is  also  the 
opposit  shoar,  and  hath  several  small  springs  which 
wee  hope  will  hold  in  the  dryest  season.  .  .  .  This 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  1000  of  the  best 
ships  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

By  December  18th  a  16-gun  battery  had  been 
erected  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  huts  had  been  run  up,  and 
the  settlement — "  New  Edinburgh  " — was  in  fair  way 
to  get  on  its  feet.  The  natives  were  friendly,  eagerly 
welcoming  the  Scots  as  an  aid  against  the  hated 
Spaniards,  and  the  Council,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors, 
under  date  December  28th,  1698,  express  themselves 
as  highly  pleased  with  the  Company's  prospects  ;  they 
make  light  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and, 
whilst  urging  the  Directors  to  send  supplies  with  all 
possible  speed,  are  cheerful  even  over  the  seventy- 
six  deaths  that  have  taken  place  since  the  expedition 
left  the  Forth.  "  The  wealth,  fruitfulness,  health, 
and  good  situation  of  the  Country  proves  for  the 
better,  much  above  our  greatest  expectations,  which 
God  Almighty  seems  to  have  wonderfully  reserved 
for  this  occasion,  and  now  to  have  prepared  our  way, 
and  disposed  the  Indies  to  that  purpose.  In  our 
passage  hither  several  of  our  number  have  been  taken 
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from  us  by  death  (whose  names  we  have  herewith 
sent  you),  and  whereof  the  loss  of  our  two  ministers 
is  the  most  sensible  to  us.  ...  As  to  the  Country, 
we  find  it  very  healthful ;  for  though  we  arrived 
here  in  the  Rainy  season,  from  which  we  had  no 
shelter  for  several  weeks  together,  and  many  sick 
among  us,  yet  they  are  so  far  recovered,  and  in  so 
good  a  state  of  health  as  could  hardly  anywhere  be 
expected  among  such  a  number  of  men  together ; 
nor  know  we  anything  here  of  those  several  dangerous 
and  mortal  distempers  so  prevalent  in  the  English 
and  other  American  islands. 

"  In  fruitf ulness  this  Country  seems  not  to  give 
place  to  any  in  the  world  ;  for  we  have  several  of 
the  fruits  as  Cocoa-nuts,  whereof  Chocolate  is  made, 
Bonellos,  Sugar-canes,  Maize,  Oranges,  Plantains, 
Mangoe,  Yams,  and  several  others,  all  of  them  of  the 
best  of  their  kind  anywhere  found. 

"  Nay,  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of  ground  here  but 
what  may  be  cultivated  :  for  even  upon  the  very 
tops  and  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  there  is 
commonly  three  or  four  foot  deep  of  rich  earth, 
without  so  much  as  a  stone  to  be  found  therein. 
Here  is  good  hunting  and  fowling,  and  excellent 
fishing  in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Coast.  .  .  .  By 
the  want  of  sloops,  or  small  coasting  vessels,  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  disposing  any  part  of 
the  cargo,  or  doing  other  needful  things." 

On  receipt  of  the  Council's  glowing  letter,  the 

Board  of  Directors  wrote  in  reply  that  it  "gave  a 

general  satisfaction  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  whole 

nation  in  general.      The  ministers    in   their   several 
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churches  gave  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
your  safe  arrival  and  settlement ;  and  the  several 
corporations  throughout  the  kingdom  did  testify 
their  satisfaction  by  public  rejoicings,  such  as  bon^ 
fires,  illuminations,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the  other 
demonstrations  of  joy." 

In  the  Council's  letter  followed  the  long  list  of 
dead,  amongst  whom  appeared  the  name  of  Mr. 
Paterson's  wife.  This  document,  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Company,  concludes  as  follows : 
'•No  doubt  every  one  will  justly  regret  the  death  of 
his  own  nearest  friend,  but  it's  a  great  and  general 
mercy  that  of  so  many  as  went  crowded  in  Five  Ships, 
upon  so  long  and  tedious  a  voyage  as  they  had,  so 
few  are  dead ;  especially  considering,  that  on  their 
way  they  had  the  misfortune  of  taking  in  bad  Water 
upon  an  uninhabited  island,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Rainy  Season,  which  occasioned  general  sickness 
among  them.  .  .  .  And  as  even  a  greater  number  of 
so  many  as  went,  might  have  died  by  this  time,  had 
they  all  remained  at  home,  so  it  may  be  some  satis- 
faction to  the  nearest  friends  of  the  deceased  that 
their  names  shall  stand  upon  Record  as  being  among 
the  first  brave  Adventurers  that  went  upon  the  most 
noble,  most  honourable,  and  most  promising  under- 
taking that  Scotland  ever  took  in  hand."  "  Even  a 
greater  number  .  .  .  might  have  died  .  .  .  had  they 
all  remained  at  home " !  Perhaps.  Yet  of  the 
seventy-six  who  had  already  perished,  forty  died  of 
that  "flux,"  or  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  bad 
water,  twenty  -  nine  of  fever,  and  four  had  been 
drowned.  They  had  stout  hearts,  those  ancient 
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Scottish  adventurers  ;   but  even  stout   hearts    could 
not  carry  them  through  the  trials  yet  to  come. 

The  Council,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ships'  captains,  was  singularly  ill-fitted  to  deal  with 
such  commercial  questions  as  meant  weal  or  woe  to  the 
colony  :  "  During  our  voyage,  our  Marine  Councillors 
did  not  only  take  all  upon  them,  but  likewise  brow- 
beat and  discouraged  everybody  else,  yet  we  had 
patience,  hoping  things  would  mend  when  we  came 
ashore  ;  but  we  found  ourselves  mistaken  ;  for  though 
our  masters  at  sea  had  sufficiently  taught  us  that  we 
fresh -water  men  knew  nothing  of  their  salt-water 
business, — yet  when  at  land,  they  were  so  far  from 
letting  us  turn  the  chase,  that  they  took  upon  them 
to  know  everything  better  than  we."  l 

Then  it  began  to  be  learned  that  the  cargoes 
which  had  been  shipped  were  practically  useless,- 
they  were  "  ill  -  bought "  and  "  over  -  rated  "  ;  the 
colony  could  not,  except  at  a  loss,  exchange  its  goods 
for  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles.  Food 
became  scarce,  the  men  were  ill-nourished  and  "  weak 
for  want  of  sufficient  allowance  of  provisions  and 
liquors," — though,  as  regards  the  liquors,  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  inordinate  amount  of  brandy 
habitually  consumed,  than  which  no  habit  could  well 
have  been  more  injurious  in  such  a  climate. 

Ere  long,  too,  the  Indians,  from  the  first  con- 
sistently friendly,  began  to  bring  in  reports  of  the 
advance  of  "  a  great  party  of  Spaniards  "  to  attack 
the  colony.  Spain,  ever  jealous  of  the  presence  in 
the  West  Indies  of  other  Powers,  in  May  1699 

1  Paterson's  Report  to  the  Directors. 
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protested  to  King  William  against  the  "  Insult  and 
Attempt  of  some  Scots  Ships,  equip'd  with  men  and 
other  things  requisit,  who  design  to  settle  themselves 
in  His  Majesty's  Soveraign  Demains  in  America, 
and  particularly  the  Province  of  Darien,"  and  she 
was  now  preparing  to  support  her  protest  by  armed 
force.  Though  she  had  herself  no  settlement  in 
Darien,  she  now  claimed  authority  over  that  country, 
as  well  as  over  the  neighbouring  territories.  The 
justice  of  this  claim  the  Scots  strenuously  denied, 
challenging  the  Spaniards  to  "  prove  their  Right  to 
the  said  Province,  either  by  Inheritance,  Marriage, 
Donation,  Purchase,  Reversion,  Surrender,  Posses- 
sion, or  Conquest."  "  It  is  evident,"  says  A 
Defence  of  the  Scots  Settlement  at  Darien,  ivitli 
an  Answer  to  the  Spanish  Memorial  against  it  (a 
pamphlet  published  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1699), 
"that  the  Spaniards  cannot  pretend  a  Title  to  that 
Country  by  Inheritance,  Marriage,  or  the  Donation 
of  Prince  and  People ;  and  as  to  Conquest,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  alledg  it,  since  the  Dariens  are  in 
actual  possession  of  their  Liberty,  and  were  never 
subdued,  nor  received  any  Spanish  Governor  or 
Garison  amongst  them." 

That  the  view  held  by  the  Scots  was  likewise 
entertained  in  England,  seems  sufficiently  plain  from 
the  report  of  the  English  Council  of  Trade  in 
September  1697,  which  stated  that  Darien  had  never 
been  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  recommended 
that  the  country  be  annexed  by  England  "with  all 
possible  despatch,  lest  the  Scotch  Company  be  there 
before  us."  In  1670,  too,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  the 
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Governor  of  Jamaica,  mentions  Darien  as  a  place 
not  settled  in  by  the  Spaniards.  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  Trade  in  1697,  however, 
in  April  1699  "  the  King  was  resolved  to  crush  them 
(the  Scottish  Company)  effectually.  He  understood 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions  had  been 
consumed  before  they  set  sail  from  Scotland,  and 
foresaw  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  starving 
condition,  if  not  supplied  from  the  English  colonies. 
That  they  might  be  debarred  of  all  such  assistance, 
he  sent  orders  to  the  Governors  of  Jamaica  and  the 
other  English  settlements  in  America,  to  issue  pro- 
clamations prohibiting,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
all  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any  corre- 
spondence with  the  Scottish  colony,  or  assisting  it 
in  any  shape,  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions ; 
on  pretence  that  they  had  not  communicated  their 
design  to  His  Majesty,  but  had  peopled  Darien  in 
violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  him  and 
his  allies.  Their  colony  was,  doubtless,  a  very 
dangerous  encroachment  on  the  Spaniards,  as  it 
would  have  commanded  the  passage  between  Porto 
Bello  and  Panama,  and  divided  the  Spanish  empire 
in  America.  .  .  .  The  Scots  affirmed  that  the  natives 
of  Darien  were  a  free  people,  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue ;  that,  therefore, 
they  had  an  original  and  incontrovertible  right  to 
dispose  of  their  own  lands,  part  of  which  the  Com- 
pany had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
But  there  was  another  cause  more  powerful  than 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  Court,  to  which 
this  colony  fell  a  sacrifice  ;  and  that  was,  the  jealousy 
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of  the  English  traders  and  planters.  Darien  was 
said  to  be  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  which 
would  in  a  little  time  enrich  the  adventurers.  The 
Scots  were  known  to  be  an  enterprising  and  perti- 
nacious people ;  and  their  harbour  near  Golden 
Island  was  already  declared  a  free  port.  The 
English  apprehended  that  their  planters  would  be 
allured  into  this  new  colony  by  the  double  prospect 
of  finding  gold,  and  plundering  the  Spaniards  ;  that 
the  Buccaneers  in  particular  would  choose  it  as  their 
chief  residence;  that  the  plantations  of  England  would 
be  deserted ;  that  Darien  would  become  another 
Algiers  ;  and  that  the  settlement  would  produce  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would  be  confiscated."1 
That  the  hostility  of  the  King  and  of  the  people 
of  England  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  disastrous 
end  of  the  Scottish  Darien  Expedition  is  very  sure : 
the  insufficient  amount  of  capital  at  command  of  the 
Company  must  alone  have  been  fatal,  even  had  the 
management  been  as  good  as  it  proved  to  be  bad. 
Yet  it  was  to  the  unhappy  Scots  a  blow  below  the 
belt,  when  in  sore  straits  they  sent  to  Jamaica  for 
relief,  to  find  that  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  that  colony  absolutely  prohibited  help 
of  any  kind  being  given  to  them  there.  It  is  true, 
a  few  small  craft  laden  with  food  stuffs  did  come  in, 
both  before  and  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamations, 
and  more  doubtless  would  have  arrived ;  but  the 
supplies  received  were  insignificant,  and,  by  the  per- 
petual wranglings  and  the  lack  of  any  knowledge 

1  Hume  and  Smollett. 
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of  business  of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  were 
rendered  still  more  inadequate  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

The  expedition  was  doomed ;  sickness  increased, 
people  thought  only  of  getting  away,  the  few  who 
still  desired  to  fight  on  to  the  end  were  overruled 
by  their  panic-stricken  comrades,  whose  anxiety  to 
leave  was  now  strengthened  by  fresh  rumours  of 
the  advance  of  a  Spanish  force.  Paterson  protested 
vigorously  against  abandoning  the  colony,  but  his 
health  completely  broke  down,  and  there  remained 
no  one  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  flight. 
"  Meantime  the  grief  has  broken  Mr.  Paterson's 
heart  and  brain,  and  now  he's  a  child ;  they  may 
do  what  they  will  for  him,"  is  a  passage  from  a 
letter  penned  shortly  after  this  date  by  a  member 
of  the  expedition. 

Misfortune  steadily  pursued  the  luckless  colonists 
as  well  after  leaving  Darien  as  before ;  the  ships 
leaked,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  afloat ; 
squalls  broke  on  them,  and  in  their  undermanned 
and  weakened  condition  carried  away  spars  and  masts 
ere  sail  could  be  shortened ;  disease,  unchecked, 
worked  its  will  on  enfeebled  bodies.  Paterson 
reports  that  on  board  the  Unicorn  alone,  "  in  our 
voyage  to  New  York,  we  lost  near  150  of  about 
250  persons  put  on  board,  most  of  them  for  want  of 
looking  after,  and  of  means  to  recover  them."  More 
than  four  hundred  in  all  perished  before  what  remained 
of  the  squadron  could  reach  Jamaica  or  New  York. 
Of  the  five  ships  which  left  Scotland,  one  had  already 
been  seized  by  the  Spaniards  at  Carthagena,  another 
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foundered  at  sea  after  leaving  Darien,  a  third  reached 
Jamaica  only  to  be  abandoned  there,  and  the  same 
fate  befell  a  fourth  at  New  York.  The  Caledonia 
alone  brought  back  to  their  native  land  a  scant  and 
broken  remnant  of  the  adventurers  who  but  a  few 
months  earlier  had  set  out  so  hopefully. 

In  October  the  Caledonia,  with  Paterson  on  board, 
set  sail  from  New  York  for  Scotland,  but  before 
she  left,  a  sloop,  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  food, 
and  tools,  had  been  despatched  to  Darien,  under 
Captain  Thomas  Drummond,  with  orders  "to  see 
and  resettle  the  place,  if  the  supplies  from  Scotland 
were  come  up." 

Meantime,  the  Directors  at  home  had  already, 
as  early  as  February,  sent  off  a  relief  ship,  which, 
however,  got  no  farther  on  her  way  than  the 
Hebrides,  where  she  ran  ashore  and  was  lost.  And 
now,  even  yet  ignorant  of  the  collapse  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  colony,  they  had  despatched  to  Darien 
two  other  ships  filled  with  stores,  and  carrying  three 
hundred  new  colonists.  But  Fate  was  no  less  cruel 
to  this  than  to  the  former  venture.  The  colony 
was  abandoned  in  June ;  in  August  arrived  the  two 
ships.  Where  they  had  looked  for  a  settlement, 
flourishing,  and  alive  with  the  hum  of  business, 
they  found  silence  and  desolation ;  where  they  had 
pictured  to  themselves  a  rising,  vigorous  town, 
already  giving  promise  of  future  greatness,  ruined 
houses  and  crumbling  forts,  even  now  overrun  by 
fast  -  encroaching  jungle,  met  their  saddened  and 
wondering  eyes. 

The  first  rude  shock  of  disappointment  over,  it 
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was  resolved  that  the  two  vessels  should  lie  at  anchor 
within  the  harbour,  to  await  there  the  reinforcing 
squadron  of  four  ships,  whose  arrival  from  Scotland 
could  not  now  be  long  delayed.  But  even  this 
project  was  foiled.  Within  a  few  days  of  casting 
anchor,  the  Olive  Branch  took  fire  and  was  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  Her  crew  took  refuge  on  board 
her  consort,  the  Hopeful  Sinning,  but  the  loss  of 
the  cargo  of  provisions  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  Darien,  and  she  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  where  passengers  and  crew  alike  perished 
of  some  great  sickness,  scarce  one  remaining  to  tell 
the  piteous  tale. 

At  home  in  Scotland,  all  was  well ;  no  forebodings 
of  calamity  disturbed  the  public  mind  ;  the  Directors 
of  the  Company,  even  as  late  as  August  unsus- 
picious of  evil,  had  got  ready  four  more  large  ships, 
carrying  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  laden,  or  supposed 
to  be  laden,  with  all  things  of  which  the  settlement 
might  stand  in  need.  But  again,  in  this  second  venture, 
curious  and  useless  articles  appear  to  have  formed 
great  part  of  the  cargo,  for  the  Council,  some  months 
later,  are  found  writing  to  J.he  Directors  to  the  effect 
that  "  we  cannot  conceive  for  what  end  so  much  thin 
grey  paper  and  so  many  little  blue  bonnets  were 
sent  here." 

To  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  "north  about" 
passage,  this  new  squadron  had  been  fitted  out  in 
the  Clyde,  and  there,  with  its  cargo  all  aboard,  it 
lay  for  over  a  month  awaiting  a  fair  wind.  Ere 
that  wind  blew,  vague  rumours  of  disaster  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Directors,  and  instructions 
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to  delay  sailing  were  sent  to  the  squadron.  But  the 
Council  which  had  been  appointed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  this  second  expedition  was  no  better  fitted 
for  its  duties  than  was  the  Council  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  sailed  in  July  1698.  On  receipt  of  the 
Directors'  message,  four  members  of  the  Council — 
James  Byres,  Captain  James  Gibson,  Captain  William 
Veitch,  and  Major  John  Lindsay — hurriedly  met, 
and,  fearing  recall,  decided  to  ignore  the  orders  and 
to  sail  instantly.  A  fair  wind  blew  ;  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  after  receipt  of  the  message  the  ships 
were  far  beyond  recall. 

A  speedy  run  was  made  to  the  West  Indies,  yet 
ere  the  squadron  reached  the  islands  one  hundred  and 
sixty  deaths  had  occurred  on  board.  At  Montserrat 
came  the  first  premonitions  of  evil ;  fresh  water  and 
provisions  were  refused  to  the  ships,  and  ominous 
rumours  of  the  abandonment  of  the  colony  startled 
and  depressed  the  intending  settlers.  Mr.  Byres,  how- 
ever, the  self-elected  chief  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
sent  home  to  the  Directors  a  bravely -worded  letter 
regarding  these  rumours.  "  We  shall  see,"  he  wrote, 
"ere  we  believe,  and  either  knit  on  the  old  thrum, 
or  begin  a  new  web  ;  and  I'm  persuaded  all  on  board 
will  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Nation  and  interest  of  the  Company."  As  appeared 
later,  Mr.  Byres  was  more  bold  with  his  pen  than 
with  his  sword. 

On  November  30th  the  squadron  anchored  at 
Darien,  to  find  their  worst  fears  realised.  In  the 
harbour  lay  the  sloop  which  had  been  despatched 
from  New  York  under  Captain  Thomas  Drummond, 
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and  near  her,  another  ship,  laden  with  provisions. 
From  the  captains  of  these  two  vessels  the  luckless 
settlers  heard  the  dismal  tidings  of  disaster.  At 
once  arose  a  clamour  to  return  home,  a  clamour 
which  Mr.  Byres  was  at  no  pains  to  oppose.  A 
o-eneral  meeting  was  called  to  decide  on  the  course 

o  o 

that  should  be  pursued,  and  the  decision  to  remain 
was    arrived   at   in   face   of  his    opposition   to   that 
proposal ;  "  they  were  not  come  to  settle  a  colony," 
he  said,  "  but  to  have  reinforced  one."     Every  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  hinder  the 
settlement.      There   was   but  six  weeks'    supply  of 
food,  said  Mr.  Byres,  knowing  well  that  there  was, 
or  should  be,  sufficient  for  as  many  months ;  and  he 
successfully  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
inspection  of  stores  being  made.     Then  he  induced 
the  Council  to  decide   on   retaining   in  the   colony 
no  more  than  five  hundred  men,  all  the  rest  to  be 
sent  to  Jamaica  to  "  be  disposed  of"  there.     This  was 
fatal,  for  the  men  believed  that  those  sent  to  Jamaica 
would  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  English  planters ;  and 
as  no  one  knew  who  was  to  go  and  who  to  remain, 
they  did  no  work,  "every  one  saying,  what  reason 
had  they  to  work  or  build  huts  for  others,  they  not 
knowing  whether  they  were  to  stay  or  go."     A  few 
deserted,  a  few  mutinied,  or  at  least  were  suspected 
of  plotting  to  seize  one  of  the  ships  ;  and  then  came 
rumours  that  the  Spaniards  were  ready  to  attack  the 
settlement.     Captain  Thomas  Drummond  gallantly 
offered,  if  the  Council  would  grant  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  to  lead  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  at 
Porto  Bello,  and  thus,  by  striking  first,  to  check  the 
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proposed  expedition.  But  Byres  caused  Drummond's 
offer  to  be  rejected  :  "  they  were  not  come  to  take 
towns,"  said  he ;  and  at  his  instigation  the  captain 
was  placed  under  arrest  on  board  ship.  The  news 
that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  was  scoffed  at  by 
this  bold  councillor,  who  boastfully  offered  single- 
handed  to  undertake  to  fight  all  the  Spaniards  who 
might  come  forward.  Singularly  enough,  when  in 
February  1700  it  appeared  likely  that  in  very  truth 
the  Spaniards  were  on  their  way  to  Darien,  Mr. 
Byres  found  it  convenient  to  hasten  to  Jamaica, 
there  to  arrange  various  matters  of  business.  Nor 
did  the  colony  ever  again  see  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Byres  came 
the  one  solitary  gleam  of  good  -  fortune  that  the 
expedition  ever  enjoyed — -the  arrival  of  a  strong 
man,  who  knew  his  work  and  did  it.  Captain 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Fonab,  a  gallant  and  skilled 
soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  as 
commander  of  the  colony,  arrived  in  a  sloop  from 
Barbadoes.  His  presence  put  fresh  hope  into  the 
sinking  hearts  of  the  colonists.  What  man  might 
do  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein,  he  did ;  but  nothing 
now  could  be  of  much  avail  ;  even  a  strong 
man  could  not  stem  the  flowing  tide  of  disaster. 
Already  its  billows  were  surging  over  the  doomed 
settlement. 

Two  days  after  Campbell's  arrival,  news  came 
in  that  the  Spaniards  were  within  three  days' 
march  of  New  Edinburgh.  Without  delay  a  party 
of  two  hundred  men,  with  Campbell  as  leader,  set 
out  to  attack  them.  Well  was  their  task  performed. 
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Heavy  fighting  followed  on  a  toilsome  march ; 
strenuously  the  axe-men,  in  spite  of  heat  and  fatigue 
slashed  and  cut  at  the  palisades  of  the  enemy's 
entrenched  camp,  and  then,  with  a  roar  and  a  wild 
cheer,  the  Scots  were  amongst  the  flying  Spaniards, 
stabbing  and  slaying.  Night  saved  the  enemy  from 
total  destruction,  but,  ere  darkness  fell,  they  had 
lost  heavily.  The  Scottish  casualties  were  nine 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  Campbell  himself  and 
his  second-in-command  amongst  the  latter. 

This  success,  however,  was  little  more  than  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  The  party  returned  triumphant  to 
the  settlement  to  find  Spanish  ships  of  war  hover- 
ing in  the  offing,  and,  ere  many  days,  eleven  sail 
blockaded  the  harbour.  Out  of  range  of  the  fort's 
guns  troops  were  landed  by  the  enemy ;  gradually, 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  the  Scots  were  forced 
back  from  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  and  compelled 
to  retire  on  their  fort.  Things  went  ill  with  the 
defenders ;  much  of  their  powder  exploded,  and 
many  of  their  huts  were  burned  in  the  fire  that 
followed  the  explosion.  The  end  seemed  at  hand, 
and  on  March  18th  overtures  were  made  for 
capitulation.  But  the  Spaniards  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  terms  to  which  Campbell 
would  lend  no  ear,  and  for  the  time  the  negotiations 
fell  through. 

By  the  24th  the  enemy,  swiftly  closing  in,  had 
erected  a  battery  which  enfiladed  the  fort  on  its 
weakest  side,  and  ere  long  they  had  cut  off  the 
water  -  supply.  What  water  remained  within  the 
fort  was  brackish  and  unwholesome,  abominable  to 
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taste  and  to  smell,  deadly  in  its  effects  ;  "  the  bread 
was  mouldy  and  corrupt  with  worms,  and  the  flesh 
most  unsavoury  and  ill  scented."  Men  died  in 
batches  :  "  sometimes  we  would  bury  sixteen  men 
in  a  day."  Yet,  with  no  more  than  three  hundred 
of  them  fit  for  duty,  and  the  enemy  within  musket 
shot,  the  Scots  held  out. 

Finally,  on  March  31st  the  Spaniards  offered 
to  make  terms,  and  the  weary  and  sore-stricken 
garrison  agreed  to  surrender  the  fort  on  being 
allowed  to  go  to  their  ships  "with  colours  flying 
and  drums  beating,  together  with  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  with  all  their  goods." 

On  April  llth,  1700,  came  the  end  of  the  Darien 
expedition,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Darien  itself  was 
concerned.  With  desperate  toil  on  that  day  the 
worn  and  dejected  men  laboured  to  warp  their 
vessels  out  of  the  harbour,  for  no  breeze  blew 
sufficient  to  give  steerage  way.  In  this  fashion, 
with  some  help  from  the  Spaniards,  they  struggled 
feebly  to  Golden  Island,  where  anchor  was  let  go 
for  the  night.  Thereafter,  Captain  Campbell  of 
Fonab,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men  in  his  sloop, 
safely  reached  Scotland ;  but  of  the  rest,  the  end 
was  as  the  end  of  the  first  expedition  so  brief  a 
space  before.  Men  were  penned  "like  so  many 
hogs  in  a  sty " ;  their  food  was  "  a  little  spoiled 
oatmeal  and  water."  What  wonder  if  they  sank 
and  died,  what  wonder  if  those  who  survived  became 
too  weak  to  work  the  cumbersome  and  leaking 
vessels,  but,  lying  down,  listlessly  waited  for  Heaven 
to  end  the  struggle  : — 
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"  The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  his  banks, 
And  Scotland's  far,  and  Honour  a  name."  1 

Of  the  four  ships  which  formed  that  squadron,  one 
went  ashore  on  the  Carolina  coast  during  a  hurri- 
cane, every  soul  on  board  perishing ;  two  others 
were  driven  on  the  rocks  by  the  same  storm ;  the 
fourth,  battered  and  leaking  at  every  seam,  was 
forced  to  run  for  Carthagena,  where,  for  the  price 
of  an  old  song,  she  was  eventually  bought  by  the 
Spaniards.  And  so,  in  disaster  and  death,  ended 
the  record  of  the  second  Scottish  Darien  fleet. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour,  in  his  William  Paterson  and  the 
Darien  Company,  gives  the  following  table  of 
casualties : — 

"  With  the  second  expedition  there  sailed  about  .     1,300  men 
Of  whom  there  died  on  the  voyage  to 

Darien 160 

Ran  away  with  the  boat  of  the  Rising 

Sun  ......         9 

Killed  in  Campbell  of  Fonab's  engage- 
ment        ......         9 

Died  in  Darien,  about    ....  800 

Died  in  the  "  middle  passage  "        .         .  250 

Died  in  Jamaica     .....  100 

Drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  Rising  Sun  112        940 


The  remainder  (say)   .         .         .  360  men 

were   mostly    dispersed   in    Jamaica   and    the    other    English 
settlements  in  America,  and  very  few  returned  to  Scotland." 

The   whole   record   of  the   Darien    Company  is 
a    sorrowful  tale   of   ill  management,    evil    fortune, 

1  With  apologies  to  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt. 
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cruel  disaster.  From  start  to  finish  but  one  ray  of 
light  for  a  brief  space  brightened  the  murky  horizon 
— Campbell  of  Fonab's  victory  over  the  Spaniards. 
And  of  this  the  public  at  home  made  the  most. 
Campbell  was  the  people's  idol ;  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh celebrated  his  exploit  by  illuminations  ;  the 
excited  mob  rang  peals  of  joy-bells,  they  smashed 
every  window  in  which  a  light  was  not  displayed. 
They  went  further  :  they  broke  open  the  Tolbooth 
Prison  and  set  free  the  prisoners  ;  they  wrecked  the 
property  of  citizens  whose  manifestations  of  joy 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by  the 
crowd ;  they  behaved  generally  as  is  the  manner  of 
the  ignorant  and  irresponsible. 

One  short  week  later,  this  frantic  patriotism  and 
tumultuous  joy  were  turned  to  equally  unrestrained 
grief.  News  arrived  of  the  final  abandoning  of  the 
colony.  Woe  unutterable  spread  over  the  nation, 
fierce  resentment  burned  in  every  bosom ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  mention  Darien ;  to  hint  in  a  mixed 
assemblage  that  any  cause  save  that  of  England's 
jealousy  had  contributed  to  the  disaster  was  sufficient 
almost  to  put  a  man's  life  in  jeopardy.  Paterson, 
with  his  sane  common -sense,  strove  to  allay  the 
wild  clamour  by  convincing  those  who  held  shares 
in  the  Scottish  Company  that  mismanagement  at 
home,  and  internal  dissension  at  Darien,  had  con- 
tributed at  least  as  much  to  the  disastrous  end 
of  the  venture  as  had  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
English  Parliament  or  English  people.  But  it  was 
long  ere  the  wild  ferment  died  down  ;  much  evil 
came  of  it,  and  more  was  narrowly  averted,  not  its 
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least  regrettable  outcome  being  that  incident  con- 
nected with  the  English  East  India  ship  Worcester 
in  the  year  1704. 

It  chanced  that  the  Annandale,  a  vessel  the 
property  of  the  Darien  Company,  on  her  voyage 
from  Leith  to  India  had  looked  into  the  Downs 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  few  extra  hands 
to  complete  her  crew.  Here,  at  the  instance  of 
the  English  East  India  Company,  she  was  seized 
and  confiscated,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained 
by  the  Scottish  Company.  In  the  then  inflammable 
state  of  public  feeling  the  incident  acted  like  oil 
upon  fire ;  in  Scotland  the  flames  of  resentment 
broke  out  afresh,  and  blazed  with  renewed  fury. 

When  indignation  was  at  its  height,  by  a 
fortune  most  evil  it  happened  that  a  homeward- 
bound  English  ship  trading  to  India — though  not, 
as  it  seems,  belonging  to  the  English  East  India 
Company — coming  "  north  about "  in  order  to  avoid 
French  cruisers  in  the  Channel,  put  into  Leith 
Roads  for  repairs.  News  of  her  arrival  spread  to 
Edinburgh — indeed,  from  the  Castle  and  from  the 
city  itself  she  was  plainly  visible.  Clamour  speedily 
arose  that  she,  in  her  turn,  should  be  seized — 
England  must  be  treated  as  she  had  treated  her 
neighbour ;  with  what  measure  she  had  meted,  it 
should  be  measured  to  her  again. 

Eleven  "genteel  pretty  fellows,"  headed  by 
Mackenzie,  the  Company's  secretary,  under  pretence 
of  paying  a  friendly  visit  of  pleasure  to  the 
Worcester,  came  on  board  in  two  separate  parties, 
apparently  unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  after 
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drinking  with  Captain  Green  and  his  officers,  at 
a  signal  given  by  Mackenzie  fell  upon  and  secured 
the  unsuspecting,  and  probably  not  very  sober, 
ship's  company.  A  few  days  later,  whilst  the 
Worcester  was  still  in  detention  within  the  Harbour 
of  Burntisland,  rumour  ran  that  some  of  the  crew 
— when  tipsy — had  let  drop  words  which  tended  to 
show  that  Green  had  been  guilty  of  piracy  and 
murder.  A  sailor,  suffering  from  that  remorse 
which  not  uncommonly  treacls  on  the  heels  of 
alcoholic  debauch,  was  heard  to  mutter  that  the 
wicked  deeds  done  on  board  that  ship  were  sufficient 
to  have  sunk  her  fathoms  deep  ;  two  of  the  hands, 
a  Portuguese  half-breed  and  a  Lascar,  told  a  vague 
tale  of  a  fight  at  sea  and  the  subsequent  murder 
of  a  ship's  crew ;  the  surgeon — at  bitter  enmity  with 
the  mate — when  on  shore  had  heard  guns  fired  at 
sea,  and,  on  joining  the  ship  the  following  day,  had 
seen  the  crew  stowing  in  the  hold  bales  and  cases 
for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  on  inquiring 
from  what  source  they  came,  had  been  told  by  the 
mate  to  mind  his  own  business ;  the  cook  could 
tell  a  tale — what  could  he  not  tell,  if  he  chose ! 

Now,  it  happened  that  a  vessel,  the  Speedy 
Return,  had  been  despatched  by  the  Darien  Company 
to  India  three  years  before,  and  had  never  since 
been  heard  of.  The  two  things  were  put  together 
— the  fact  of  the  Speedy  Return  having  vanished, 
and  the  alleged  story  of  the  drunken  sailors — and 
an  intelligent  public  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Providence  had  directly  intervened  to  bring 
murderers  to  justice  in  that  place  which  was  chiefly 
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affected  by  their  crime,  that,  in  fact,  the  Worcestei 
had  taken  the  Scottish  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and 
had  caused  her  officers  and  crew  to  walk  the  plank. 
The  Privy  Council  took  the  matter  up,  and  Green 
and  his  men  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  Court 
of  Admiralty. 

Perusal  of  the  trial  is  a  sorry  task.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Worcester 
and  the  Speedy  Return  had  even  so  much  as  sighted 
each  other.  Nor  is  any  clear  legal  proof  brought 
forward  that  Captain  Green  had  ever  been  guilty  of 
piracy,  still  less  that  he  had  been  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  disappearance  of  the  Speedy  Return, 
which,  indeed,  if  one  rumour  did  not  lie,  had  herself 
turned  pirate  when  she  vanished  from  the  ken  of 
honest  folks.  The  tale  told  by  the  coloured  hands 
did  not  hold  water ;  one  had  told  the  other  of  the 
capture  and  murder,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
narrator  had  not  joined  the  Worcester  until  some 
time  after  the  date  at  which  the  event  he  professed 
to  describe  was  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
evidence  of  no  witness  could  show  that  Green  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  death  of  Captain 
Drummond  of  the  Speedy  Return,  nor,  indeed,  was 
any  attempt  made  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  in 
fact  dead.  If  Green  had  at  any  time  of  his  life  been 
guilty  of  piracy,  at  least  no  legal  proof  of  such 
piratical  act  was  produced ;  and  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  had  interfered  with  the  Speedy  Return, 
surely  the  record  of  the  rest  of  his  life  could  not  well 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Scottish  Court. 
Nevertheless,  Green  and  his  first  mate,  and  the 
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Worcester  s  gunner,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  on 
April  llth,  1705,  actually  were  executed,  protesting 
their  innocence  to  the  last.  Before  the  execution 
took  place,  moreover,  evidence  in  favour  of  Green 
had  come  to  hand  which  was  at  least  as  reliable  as 
that  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution.  The 
Raper  arrived  from  India,  and  amongst  her  hands 
were  two  who  stated  on  oath  before  the  Mayor  of 
Portsmouth  that  they  had  formed  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  Speedy  Return  on  her  last  voyage.  These 
men  asserted  that  their  ship,  when  lying  at  a 
Madagascar  port — Captain  Drummond  and  some  of 
the  crew  at  the  time  being  on  shore — had  been  seized 
by  a  body  of  pirates,  who  carried  her  to  Rajapore 
and  there  burnt  her.  They  denied  that  the  Worcester 
or  any  other  vessel  had  attacked  them  during  the 
passage.  Confirmation  of  this  story  is  to  be  found 
in  a  journal  (doubtfully  genuine)  said  to  have  been 
kept  by  Robert  Drury  during  a  long  captivity  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  in  which,  after  mention- 
ing the  carrying  off  of  the  Speedy  Return,  he  tells  of 
the  murder  of  Captain  Drummond,  some  time  later, 
by  a  Jamaican  negro.  Captain  Hamilton,  a  Scots- 
man, author  of  a  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies, 
writing  twenty  years  afterwards,  gives,  however,  a 
very  poor  account  of  Green  and  his  crew,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  experience  far  from  favour- 
able, and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  whether 
Green  murdered  Drummond  or  not,  he  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  for  other  crimes ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
got  no  more  than  his  deserts.  Green  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  a  scoundrel ;  quite  possibly  he  could 
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not  show  a  clean  slate.  But  that  is  scarcely  the 
question  on  which  he  and  two  others  were  brought 
to  the  gallows.  His  execution,  following  as  it  did 
on  evidence  which  appeared  to  clear  him  of  guilt, 
at  least  of  guilt  as  regards  the  Speedy  Return,, 
goaded  the  English  people  to  a  fury  of  resentment 
equalled  only  by  that  entertained  by  the  Scots. 
Many  a  year  passed  ere  recollection  of  the  Worcester 
incident  ceased  to  influence  the  feeling  of  England 
towards  her  neighbour ;  and  to  Scotland  (though 
after  the  Union  in  1707  her  great  monetary  loss 
was  refunded  to  her,  with  interest)  Darien  and  all 
connected  with  it  has  ever  remained  an  exceeding 
bitter  memory. 
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ADMIRAL   VERNON 

A  MAN  of  different  type  from  Benbow  was  Admiral 
Vernon,  though,  like  Benbow,  Vernon  also  in  his  day 
was  an  extremely  popular  favourite,  one  over  whom, 
indeed,  for  a  while  the  nation  raved  and  broke  into 
song ;  for  did  not  he  with  six  ships  storm  and  take 
a  great  city,  before  which,  fourteen  years  earlier,  a 
British  fleet  of  twenty  line-of-battle  ships — through 
fault  of  a  British  Ministry  and  not  of  the  Admiral 
in  command — rotted  in  inaction,  losing  more  than 
three  thousand  officers  and  men  by  disease,  for  fight- 
ing there  was  none. 

That  men  in  those  days  died  of  disease  on  board 
ship  is  surely  no  matter  for  wonder ;  the  wonder 
rather  is  that  they  should  ever  have  recovered  from 
severe  illness,  still  more  that  any  should  survive  a 
serious  wound.  They  were  ignorant,  brutal  days,  long 
before  the  birth  of  sanitary  science,  days  when  whole 
ships'  crews  were  not  seldom  swept  off  like  flies,  for 
lack  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions  even  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
account  given  in  Roderick  Random  of  the  hospital  on 
board  the  line-of-battle  ship  in  which  he  sailed  as 
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third  surgeon's  mate,  during  Admiral  Vernon's  ex- 
pedition against  Carthagena.  "When  I  followed 
him  with  the  medicines  into  the  sick  birth  or  hospital, 
and  observed  the  situation  of  the  patients,  I  was 
much  less  surprised  to  find  people  die  on  board,  than 
astonished  to  find  anybody  recover.  Here  I  saw 
about  fifty  miserable  distempered  wretches,  suspended 
in  rows,  so  huddled  one  upon  another,  that  not  more 
than  fourteen  inches  of  space  were  allotted  for  each, 
with  his  bed  and  bedding ;  and  deprived  of  the  light 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  fresh  ah* ;  breathing  nothing 
but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of  the  morbid  steams 
exhaling  from  .  .  .  and  diseased  bodies,  devoured 
with  vermin  hatched  in  the  filth  that  surrounded 
them,  and  destitute  of  every  convenience  necessary 
for  people  in  that  helpless  condition."  Would  men 
nowadays  face  battle  as  cheerfully  as  did  our 
ancestors,  if  they  knew  that  a  wound  must  con- 
sign them  to  such  a  den  ?  And  if  conditions  such 
as  Smollett  describes  prevailed  then  on  our  own 
ships  of  war,  is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  horrors 
that  must  have  been  ever  increasingly  present  during 
the  tedious  passage  of  a  slave-ship  through  the 
sluggish  seas  and  sweltering  weather  from  the  Guinea 
Coast  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

Unlike  Benbow,  Vernon  was  a  man  of  ancient 
family.  Before  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  a  district 
in  Normandy  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  two  of  whom 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed  on 
them  baronies  in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  The 
father  of  Admiral  Vernon  was  himself  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
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Born  in  1684,  as  a  boy  Edward  Vernon  was 
educated  at  Westminister  School,  where,  from  his 
love  of  the  sea  he  was  nicknamed  "the  Admiral." 
Later,  he  went  to  Oxford  University,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  entered  the  Navy  at  about  the  age  of 
seventeen.  At  twenty -two  he  was  a  post-captain,  in 
command  of  the  Dolphin  frigate,  and  in  1708  in  com- 
mand of  the  Jersey  (48)  he  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  till  the  peace  of  1713  he  continued  greatly 
to  distinguish  himself,  capturing  many  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  By  the  year  1722  Vernon  had  entered 
Parliament  as  Member  for  Penryn  in  Cornwall,  the 
borough  for  which  his  father  before  him  had  sat  so 
long.  Though  never  a  great,  he  was  certainly  a 
forcible  speaker,  and  he  ever  fiercely  opposed  the 
peace-at-any-price  policy  of  Walpole,  holding  that 
peace  may  be  bought  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
honour.  But  Vernon  had  a  temper  easily  roused, 
and  when  thus  roused,  like  other  men  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  was  apt  to  blurt  out  more  than 
calm  reflection  might  have  justified.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  owing  to  one  such  outburst  that  he  owed  the 
command  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  took  Porto 
Bello.  Vernon  had  been  making  himself  disagreeable 
to  the  Government,  twitting  them  in  the  House 
with  inactivity,  and  with  vacillation  and  timidity  in 
their  dealings  with  Spain  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
was  willing  to  forfeit  reputation  and  life,  said  he,  if 
with  no  greater  force  than  half-a-dozen  ships  of  the 
line  he  could  not  undertake  to  capture  Porto  Bello. 
Such  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  a  political  opponent  was 
too  good  to  be  lost  by  a  Minister  who  remembered 
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how  in  1725  a  force  nearly  four  times  as  strong  as 
that  which  Vernon  said  was  sufficient,  had  melted 
away  before  that  very  place.  Though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  any  case  he  might  have  been  selected 
for  the  command,  Government  jumped  at  his  offer, 
and  in  July  1739  Vernon  was  appointed  Vice- Admiral 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Raw,  untrained,  inexperienced  landsmen  were 
the  bulk  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  ordered  by 
Government  to  serve  under  Vernon's  orders  in  this 
expedition.  But  the  Admiral  was  not  of  the  stuff 
to  let  himself  be  discouraged  or  dismayed.  A  re- 
monstrance was  indeed  sent  to  Government,  but  he 
sturdily  set  himself  to  the  task  of  making  his  men 
fit  for  their  work,  and  by  the  time  Jamaica  was 
reached  the  landlubbers  had  been  transformed  into 
smart  seamen,  ready  for  anything. 

On  November  5th,  1739,  the  squadron  sailed  from 
Port  Royal  for  Porto  Bello.  The  whole  force  con- 
sisted of  the  Burford  (70),  Vernon's  flagship,  the 
Hampton  Court  (70),  Worcester  (60),  Stafford  (60), 
Princess  Louisa  (60),  Norwich  (50),  and  a  frigate. 
Porto  Bello,  a  place  of  great  strength  protected  by 
three  formidable  forts,  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  to 
be  all  but  impregnable,  in  any  case  a  task  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  an  insignificant  squadron  such  as  that 
commanded  by  Vernon.  Strong  indeed  it  was,  but, 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason — as  in  the  case  of 
Gibraltar  in  1704— the  Spaniards  had  been  slipshod 
in  their  preparations. 

But  if  they  trusted  confidently  in  the  strength 
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of  its  walls,  they  did  not  know  Vernon ;  nor  did 
they  know  the  spirit  of  the  men  he  commanded, 
a  spirit  exuding  from  every  word  of  a  letter  written 
in  1740  to  his  "  Dear  Life,"  by  a  seaman  of  the 
squadron — evidently  a  "  pressed  "  man  :  "  When  I 
left  you,  hevens  noes  it  was  with  an  akin  hart  for 
I  thout  it  very  hard  to  be  hauld  from  you  by  a 
gang  of  rtifins  but  hover  i  soon  overcome  that  when 
I  found  that  we  were  about  to  go  in  ernest  to  rite 
my  natif  contry  and  against  a  parcel  of  impadent 
Spaniards  by  whom  I  have  often  been  ill-treted  and 
God  nows  my  heart  I  have  longed  this  four  years 
past  to  cut  of  some  of  their  ears  arid  was  in  hopes 
i  should  haf  sent  you  one  for  a  sample  now  but 
our  good  Admiral  God  bless  him  was  to  merciful. 
We  hav  taken  Port  Belo  with  such  coridge  and 
bravery  that  I  never  saw  before  for  my  own  part 
my  hart  was  rased  to  the  clouds  and  could  ha  scaled 
the  moon  had  Spaniard  been  there  to  come  at  him 
as  we  did  the  Batry.  Jack  Cox  is  my  messmate, 
you  know  he  was  always  a  havy  ased  dog  and  sleepy 
headed  but  had  you  seen  him  climb  the  walls  of 
the  Batry  you  would  never  forget  him  for  a  cat 
could  not  xceed  him  in  nimbleness  and  so  in  short  it 
was  with  all  of  us  i  belefe  i  myself  could  now  overcum 
ten  Spaniards  for  I  remember  when  I  was  in  Spain 
that  the  Spaniards  called  the  English  Galen  den  mare 
but  we  shall  now  make  them  kno  that  we  are  the 
Cox  of  the  Seas  for  our  Admiral  is  of  the  true 
game  breed.  .  .  .  Our  dear  cok  of  an  Admiral  has 
true  English  blood  in  his  vains  and  thank  god  all 
our  Captains  and  officers  have  to  a  man.  ...  Our 
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dear  Admiral  ordered  every  man  some  Spanish 
dollars  to  be  immediately  given  which  is  like  a 
man  of  honour  for  i  had  rather  have  10  dollars  in 
hand  than  to  have  100  for  sefen  years  together  and 
perhaps  compound  it  at  last  for  ...  owed  me 
by  ...  i  am  and  so  is  every  man  of  us  resolved 
either  to  lose  our  lives  or  conker  our  enemys — true 
british  spirit  revives — and  by  G— d  we  will  support 
our  King  and  contry  so  long  as  a  drop  of  blood 
remains.  Jo  Willis  is  as  good  a  sailor  as  the  best 
of  um  and  can  now  bear  a  hand  with  an  able  sailor 
and  has  vowed  never  to  take  a  shittle  in  hand  till 
we  have  reduced  the  pride  of  Spain  help  them 
who  will  the  more  the  better  true  blews  will  never 
flinch.  .  .  ."  Admirable  sentiments,  indeed ! 

Of  the  three  forts  guarding  the  Bay  of  Porto 
Bello,  the  two  most  formidable,  Castel  del  Ferro 
and  Gloria  Castle,  stood  at  the  entrance,  one  on 
either  headland ;  nearer  the  town  was  San  Geronymo. 
It  was  Admiral  Vernon's  plan  that  the  two  leading 
ships  should  pass  within  a  cable's  length  of  Castel 
del  Ferro,  "giving  the  enemy  as  they  pass  as  warm 
a  fire  as  possible  both  from  great  guns  and  musketry," 
then  to  steer  for  Gloria  Castle,  where  they  were  to 
anchor  as  near  the  fort  as  the  water  would  allow 
them  to  come,  and  from  that  position  to  batter  down 
the  defences.  The  third  ship,  after  discharging  a 
broadside  at  the  Castel  del  Ferro,  was  to  head  for 
San  Geronymo,  there  to  anchor  and  batter  her 
works,  whilst  the  Admiral  and  the  two  remaining 
vessels  of  the  squadron  would  anchor  abreast  of 
Castel  del  Ferro  and  smother  it  with  their  fire. 
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"From  the  men's  inexperience  in  service,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  be  as  cautious  as  possible  to  prevent 
hurry  and  confusion,  and  a  fruitless  waste  of  powder 
and  shot ;  the  captains  to  give  the  strictest  orders 
to  their  respective  officers  to  take  the  greatest  care 
that  no  gun  shall  be  fired  but  what  they,  or  those 
they  particularly  appoint,  first  see  levelled  and  direct 
the  firing  of;  and  that  they  shall  strictly  prohibit 
all  their  men  from  hallooing  and  making  irregular 
noise  that  would  only  serve  to  throw  them  into 
confusion,  till  such  time  as  the  service  be  performed 
and  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  glory  in  the 
victory." 

On  arrival  off  Porto  Bello  the  wind  was  so  light 
as  almost  to  deprive  the  vessels  of  steerage  way, 
and  they  therefore  anchored  some  miles  off  shore. 
Neither  did  the  wind  serve  the  Admiral's  plans  next 
morning,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  the 
attack  as  originally  ordered.  Instead,  owing  to  a 
sudden  failure  of  the  breeze  that  was  taking  them  in, 
the  whole  force  of  the  squadron  was  concentrated  on 
Castel  del  Ferro.  The  Hampton  Court,  as  she  swept 
slowly  past  in  the  lead,  opened  a  furious  cannonade 
on  the  castle,  firing  no  less  than  four  hundred 
rounds  from  her  big  guns  in  the  first  twenty-five 
minutes ;  and  the  other  ships  as  they  came  up, 
joining  in,  brought  such  a  weight  of  metal  to  bear 
on  the  walls  that  soon  the  Spaniards  were  seen 
deserting  their  guns.  Then  from  the  flagship 
fluttered  out  the  signal  to  land,  and  a  crowd  of 
boats  dashed  for  the  shore,  the  ships  keeping  up 
meanwhile  a  heavy  fire  t-0  cover  the  landing-party. 
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The  Spaniards  in  the  lower  battery  of  the  castle 
still  worked  their  guns,  however ;  the  walls  were 
quite  unbreached,  and  no  scaling-ladders  were 
available.  A  few  men  had  already  fallen,  and  a 
land  force  might  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  make 
further  progress ;  but  the  places  are  few  into, 
or  out  of,  which  a  British  sailor  cannot  get, 
when  he  has  a  mind.  There  were  no  scaling-ladders 
indeed,  but  the  men  made  ladders  of  themselves, 
and  scrambling  over  each  other's  shoulders  forced  an 
entrance  through  the  embrasures  under  the  mouths 
of  the  lower  battery  guns,  hauled  up  the  marines, 
and  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of  that  work. 
The  garrison  of  the  castle  surrendered  —  these 
English  devils  were  not  to  be  provoked  by  too  great 
a  show  of  resistance — and  next  day,  without  further 
fighting,  Castle  Gloria  and  Fort  San  Geronymo 
hauled  down  their  flags  and  capitulated,  together 
with  several  men-of-war  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  squadron  was  astonishingly 
small,  not  exceeding  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 
No  great  plunder  was  taken — times  were  not  as  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Buccaneers — but  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  had  arrived  from  Spain  a  few  days  before  for 
the  pay  of  the  garrison  of  Porto  Bello,  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  British  ships,  to  the  no  small 
content  of  the  men,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  a 
sailor  previously  quoted. 

The   enthusiasm    in    England    over    this    victory 

was    immense ;    medals    were    struck    in   Vernon's 

honour,    songs  were  written  of  which   he  was  the 

hero,    the    freedom    of    the    City    of   London    was 
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presented   to    him,  and   he   received  the  thanks    of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

After  refitting  at  Port  Royal,  Admiral  Vernon 
treated  Carthagena  to  a  three  days'  bombardment, 
but,  though  he  severely  damaged  its  fortifications, 
the  force  at  his  disposal  was  not  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  town. 
Quitting  Carthagena,  therefore,  he  attacked,  and 
after  a  bombardment  lasting  throughout  two  days, 
took  the  Castle  of  Chagres,  which  he  blew  up. 
And  here  a  more  serviceable  haul  of  loot  was 
gained. 

Fired  by  Vernon's  great  success,  the  British 
Government  now  decided  to  send  out  a  powerful 
force,  wherewith  he  was  instructed  to  harass  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  attack  her  principal 
settlements  in  those  seas.  Twenty-five  sail-of-the- 
line  and  several  frigates  were  ordered  to  join  his 
flag,  and  the  fleet  when  it  left  Port  Royal  consisted 
of  no  fewer  than  thirty -one  line-of  battle  ships,  a  force 
with  which  Vernon  might  reasonably  consider  him- 
self capable  of  overpowering  any  possible  opposition. 
If  with  his  small  squadron  of  six  ships  he  had 
already  accomplished  so  much,  what  might  he  not 
hope  to  do  with  the  magnificent  force  now  at  his 
disposal,  especially  as  work  on  shore  would  now  no 
longer  be  hampered  by  lack  of  troops.  With  the 
fleet  had  arrived  from  England  transports  carrying 
ten  thousand  troops  under  General  Lord  Cathcart. 
Yet  it  was  just  this  very  circumstance,  the  presence 
of  the  troops,  the  necessarily  divided  authority,  that 
proved  Vernon's  undoing. 
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Most  unfortunately  for  England,  and  for  the 
reputation  of  Vernon  himself,  heavy  misfortune  fell 
on  the  expedition  even  before  its  departure  from 
Jamaica.  Lord  Cathcart,  a  brave,  competent,  and 
experienced  soldier,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  land  forces  by  General  Wentworth, 
an  officer  totally  unfitted  for  such  a  post,  indolent, 
wavering,  timid  of  responsibility,  without  self-reliance 
or  sufficient  experience. 

Yet  as  long  as  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  ships  and  the  seamen,  all  went 
brilliantly,  and  Vernon  was  able — somewhat  prema- 
turely, it  is  true — to  send  home  a  ship  with  news 
of  his  success.  It  was  only  when  Wentworth's 
authority  in  connection  with  the  land  operations 
began  to  be  exercised  that  disaster  commenced. 
Then  his  inefficiency,  coupled  with  his  dislike  of 
Vernon,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  fame  already  won 
by  the  navy,  told  their  tale. 

The  fleet,  after  sailing  in  vain  search  of  a  French 
squadron  which  Vernon  had  reason  to  believe  was 
cruising  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  San  Domingo, 
made  for  Carthagena,  that  port  which  in  the 
previous  year  had  proved  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack 
for  Vernon's  squadron  of  six  ships,  and  which  in  the 
interval  had  been  very  considerably  strengthened. 
On  March  4th,  1741,  the  fleet  brought-to  in  Plaza 
Grande  Bay  off  Bocca  Chica,  the  fort  which  guards 
one  of  the  channels  leading  to  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena.  Operations  were  at  once  begun ;  in 
little  over  an  hour  the  Spaniards  were  flying  from 
Forts  Chamba,  St.  Jago,  and  San  Felipe,  driven  out 
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by  the  furious   bombardment  of  the  ships,  leaving 
behind  them  heavy  toll  of  dead  and  wounded. 

In  this  .work  H.  M.  S.  Shrewsbury  suffered 
severely.  She,  with  the  Norfolk  and  the  Russell, 
sailed  in,  and  anchoring,  attacked  the  two  last- 
named  forts.  Unfortunately,  after  she  had  anchored 
in  her  proper  position  the  Shrewsbury's  cable  was 
cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and  she  fell  so  far  to 
leeward  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  that  she 
remained  for  many  hours  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
combined  fire  of  Forts  Bocca  Chica  and  St.  Josef, 
but  to  that  of  four  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships, 
which  lay  moored  across  the  channel.  For  hours, 
and  indeed,  until  receipt  of  positive  orders  from  the 
Admiral  to  quit  his  position,  the  Shrewsbury  s 
captain  clung  to  his  station,  and  by  the  time  the 
ship  did  leave,  she  was  little  better  than  a  wreck, 
dismasted  and  cut  to  pieces,  with  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  shot  in  her  hull,  many  of 
them  "  between  wind  and  water."  Her  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  twenty. 

The  capture  of  Forts  Chamba,  St.  Jago,  and  San 
Felipe  was  completed  by  a  landing-party  of  soldiers  ; 
and  by  the  following  day  the  whole  of  the  troops  were 
on  shore,  followed  later  by  guns  and  stores.  Mean- 
while, Wentworth  was  being  greatly  harassed  and 
annoyed  by  a  fascine  battery  planted  on  the  little 
island  of  Baru,  whose  guns  played  upon  him  continu- 
ally. To  end  this,  Vernon  landed  three  hundred  soldiers 
and  a  detachment  of  as  many  seamen,  who  proceeded 
to  their  work  with  great  spirit.  The  landing  was 
effected  at  night.  As  they  made  the  shore,  a  5 -gun 
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masked  battery  opened  on  our  men  a  heavy  fire,  with- 
out, however,  in  any  degree  checking  their  ardour ; 
the  battery  was  rushed,  the  guns  spiked,  and  then, 
turning  their  attention  to  the  fascine  battery,  short 
work  was  made  of  it  and  its  twenty  guns,  the  Spaniards, 
disheartened  by  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  British 
force,  surrendering.  This  attack  was  led  by  Captain 
Boscawen,  afterwards  so  famous  as  an  admiral. 

On  the  22nd  —  a  full  week  after  his  artillery 
had  been  landed  -  -  General  Wentworth  began  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Bocca  Chica.  To  aid  in  this, 
Vernon  sent  five  ships  to  pour  on  the  fort  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  west  side,  and  it  was  while  commanding 
his  ship,  the  Prince  Frederic,  in  the  bombardment  of 
Bocca  Chica  that  the  gallant  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk, 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  was  killed. 
For  many  hours  the  Prince  Frederic  was  under  a 
tremendous  fire  from  forts  and  shipping,  suffering 
severely  both  in  crew  and  rigging.  Whilst  issuing 
orders  on  his  quarter-deck,  Lord  Aubrey  had  both 
his  legs  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  but  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  nature  of  his  wounds,  he  refused 
to  be  carried  below  until  he  had  sent  for  his  first 
lieutenant  and  exhorted  him  to  fight  the  ship  to 
the  last  extremity.  Thereafter,  till  he  sank  and  died 
from  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  the  gallant  officer,  calm 
and  collected  to  the  end,  continued  to  give  directions 
in  connection  with  his  private  affairs,  and  to  send 
last  messages  to  his  friends. 

By  the  25th  a  sufficient  breach  had  been  made 
to  enable  the  troops  to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  At 
midnight  our  men  with  a  sudden  rush  stormed  the 
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breach  ;  but  their  attack  was  scarcely  resisted — the 
garrison  fled  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  This 
success  was  followed  up  by  the  immediate  capture 
of  Fort  St.  Josef,  which  was  boldly  taken  by  assault 
by  the  ships'  boats  after  a  long  pull,  all  the  time 
under  heavy  fire.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  there 
to  guard  the  fort,  Captain  Knowles,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  boat  attack,  then  made  a  dash  at  the 
Spanish  70 -gun  flagship  Gallicia,  the  only  vessel 
belonging  to  the  enemy  which  had  not  already  been 
sunk,  either  by  the  British  fire,  or  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves  in  order  to  block  the  channel.  The 
Gallicia  made  no  great  resistance,  for  already  none 
but  her  captain,  two  or  three  of  his  officers,  and 
something  under  sixty  of  her  crew  remained  on 
board,  all  the  rest  having  taken  to  the  boats  and 
fled  ashore  as  soon  as  the  British  attack  developed. 

The  boom  and  cables  which  the  enemy  had 
placed  across  the  harbour  from  Fort  St.  Josef  to 
Bocca  Chica  were  then  cut,  and  the  way  was  clear 
for  the  entrance  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  harbour. 
Next  morning  the  Admiral,  followed  by  the  Burford 
and  the  Oxford,  ran  in  and  took  up  position  across 
the  harbour  just  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  Castello 
Grande.  Then  followed  the  Weymouth,  Captain 
Knowles,  which,  running  close  under  the  castle,  pre- 
pared to  open  a  bombardment.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  too  much  disheartened  to  offer  any  great 
resistance ;  Castello  Grande,  with  its  fifty  guns,  and 
the  fort  on  the  opposite  shore,  Manzanella,  were 
speedily  in  possession  of  men  landed  from  the 
Weymouth, 
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By  the  capture  of  Castello  Grande  the  troops 
were  now  able  to  land  unopposed  within  less  than 
three  miles  of  the  city,  thus  saving  the  long  march 
that  must  have  been  theirs  had  the  castle  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  There  now  remained 
but  one  stronghold  to  be  taken,  St.  Lazaro,  a  fort 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  the  town.  This  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  necessarily  meant  the 
immediate  capitulation  of  the  city.  Had  Yemen's 
advice  been  followed,  and  the  attack  delivered  at 
once,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  opposition 
then  offered  by  the  demoralised  Spaniards  would 
have  been  no  more  formidable  than  it  had  been  in 
the  case  of  the  other  fortifications.  So  certain  was 
Yernon  of  a  successful  ending  to  the  enterprise  that 
he  now  sent  a  vessel  home  with  despatches  which 
told  in  detail  all  that  had  been  done,  and  spoke  with 
confidence  of  what  was  to  come.  But  now  he  had 
to  reckon  not  only  with  the  Spaniards,  but  with 
General  Wentworth.  This  was  purely  a  land  busi- 
ness, and  the  General,  a  vain,  weak  man,  resented 
fiercely  any  interference  by,  or  any  suggestions 
coming  from,  a  sailor.  Yernon  wished  him  to 
assault  with  his  entire  force  without  the  delay  of 
a  day,  to  assault  before  the  Spaniards  had  recovered 
their  spirits  or  had  opportunity  to  strengthen  their 
position,  and  whilst  our  men  were  flushed  with 
success.  But  possibly  just  because  Yernon  recom- 
mended immediate  attack,  for  that  very  reason 
Wentworth  delayed.  Whatever  his  reason,  he 
remained  totally  inactive ;  time  passed,  the  rainy 
season  began,  sickness  broke  out  in  the  little  army ; 
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above  all,  the  Spaniards  were  given  time  to  make 
their  defences  practically  impregnable.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  General  Wentworth  decided  to  make 
a  move.  And  his  attack,  when  it  was  delivered, 
was  made  not  with  his  full  strength,  as  Vernon  had 
recommended,  but  with  a  paltry  detachment  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  who  were,  in  reality,  being 
sent  to  certain  defeat.  Of  the  twelve  hundred,  but 
a  half  returned  from  that  bloody  escalade. 

This  disaster  occurred  on  April  12th,  and  by  the 
24th  disease  had  become  so  rife,  so  numerous  were 
the  deaths,  that  the  campaign  necessarily  had  to  be 
closed — a  bitter  blow  for  Vernon.  Owing  to  Went- 
worth's  unaccountable  inaction  no  fewer  than  three 
thousand  men  had  perished,  either  of  disease  or  in  this 
futile  attack  on  Fort  St.  Lazaro.  Nothing  remained 
now  to  be  done  but  to  blow  up  the  forts  and  to 
burn  the  captured  line-of-battle  ship  Gallicia,  work 
which  employed  the  sailors  till  the  8th  of  May. 
Besides  the  damage  done  to  the  harbour  and  forti- 
fications of  Carthagena,  the  Spaniards  lost  the 
following  vessels :  the  Gallicia  (70  guns),  and  San 
Felipe  (70),  burned ;  the  Conquestadore  (60),  San 
Carlos  (60),  Africa  (60),  Dragon  (60),  sunk :  a  result, 
however,  scarcely  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  expedition. 

The  fleet,  having  embarked  the  remaining  troops, 
sailed  once  more  for  Port  Royal,  from  which  Vernon 
sent  home  eleven  of  his  ships  of  the  line  as  escort  to 
a  large  convoy  of  homeward-bound  merchant  vessels. 
Then,  on  May  26th,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
which  it  was  determined  that  the  combined  force 
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now  in  the  island,  strengthened  by  three  thousand 
fresh  troops  lately  arrived  from  England,  should  be 
used  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Troops  were  landed  without  opposition  in  Guata- 
namo  Bay,  a  sheltered  inlet  with  good  anchorage 
and  plenty  of  water,  sixty  miles  from  their  objective, 
St.  Jago,  a  rich,  and  from  the  land  side  practically  a 
defenceless,  city. 

All  promised  this  time  to  go  without  hitch,  and 
Vernon  was  enabled  to  send  home  despatches  in 
which  he  felt  justified  in  saying  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  that  the  whole 
island  was  in  his  possession.  Alas !  again  he  had 
reckoned  without  General  Wentworth.  That  officer, 
yet  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  was  still  as  indis- 
posed as  at  Carthagena  to  co-operate  loyally  with 
Admiral  Vernon ;  still  as  dilatory,  vacillating,  and 
incompetent. 

Vernon  urged  that  the  full  strength  of  the  army, 
save  only  such  numbers  as  might  be  required  for  the 
guarding  of  communications,  should  at  once  advance 
on  St.  Jago.  In  the  protection  of  the  fleet,  Went- 
worth's  base  was  secure ;  this  time  there  should  be 
no  needless  delay.  The  General,  on  his  part,  would 
brook  no  naval  interference  in  land  operations — let 
the  Admiral  mind  his  own  business.  And  here,  as 
at  Carthagena,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  shore. 
The  whole  expedition  was  at  a  standstill ;  nothing 
was  attempted  beyond  the  sending  out  of  small 
reconnoitring  parties  which  never  found  touch  of  the 
enemy,  nor  penetrated  to  any  great  distance  inland. 

The  fleet  meanwhile  was  eating  its  heart  out  in 
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idleness  ;  to  attack  St.  Jago  from  the  sea  would  have 
been,  owing  to  the  intricate  channel  by  which  it  was 
approached,  an  undertaking  altogether  too  hazardous  ; 
what  little  there  was  to  do  was  done  chiefly  by  the 
frigates  during  their  frequent  cruises  along  the  coast. 
Once,  as  an  instance,  the  boats  of  the  Squirrel  when 
pulling  along  shore  discovered  and  captured  a  large 
Spanish  privateer  which  lay  at  anchor  in  a  hidden 
inlet.  The  crew  of  the  privateer,  as  soon  as 
the  English  boats  approached,  hastily  fled  to  the 
land  and  dispersed  among  the  thick  jungle.  The 
boat's  crews  pursued,  and  plunging  gleefully  in 
amongst  the  dense  undergrowth,  killed  or  captured 
many  of  the  Spaniards.  One  of  the  Squirrels  men 
found  lying  on  a  British  ensign  a  dead  privateer's 
man.  "  Avast  there,  you  lubber  ! "  roared  the  sailor, 
"  I'll  be  d — d  if  you  shall  sleep  on  such  an  honourable 
bed."  And  rolling  the  body  aside  he  picked  up  the 
ensign  and  bore  it  off  to  his  captain,  by  whom,  sewn 
into  one  corner  of  it,  was  found  a  packet  of  important 
despatches. 

But  such  incidents  as  these,  though  useful  enough 
in  their  way,  did  not  advance  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  and  Wentworth,  after  a  masterly  in- 
activity of  nearly  three  months,  informed  Vernon 
that  the  capture  of  St.  Jago  from  the  land  side  was 
impracticable. 

Again  the  fleet,  rendered  impotent  by  the  necessity 
of  co-operating  with  a  General  who  appeared  to  be 
master  of  nothing  but  inaction,  returned  to  Jamaica, 
whence  Vernon,  despairing  of  success  under  such 
circumstances,  and  humiliated  by  repeated  failure 
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where  he  himself  must  stand  aside  and  become  a 
mere  spectator,  wrote  home  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, then  Secretary  of  State,  begging  that  he 
might  be  recalled,  and  requesting  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  held  into  the  conduct  of  the  two  late 
expeditions.  His  letter  also  expressed  a  prayer  for 
deliverance  "from  being  conjoined  to  a  gentleman 
whose  opinions  he  had  long  experienced  to  be  more 
changeable  than  the  moon." 

Vernon,  however,  was  informed  by  the  Duke 
that  the  Government  held  him  free  from  blame, 
and  he  was  not  recalled  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  in 
1742  reinforcements  arrived  from  home,  the  fleet 
under  his  command  conveyed  to  Porto  Bello  a  fresh 
expedition,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  march 
across  the  isthmus  and  to  attack  Panama. 

But  again  Wentworth  was  in  command  of  the 
land  forces.  Again  nothing  was  done.  The  troops 
landed,  and  they  re-embarked  ;  nothing  was  accom- 
plished, nothing  even  was  attempted. 

Now,  at  last,  both  the  commanders  were  recalled. 
Vernon's  views  on  the  matter  were  expressed  in 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he 
says,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had 
served  under  his  command,  that  "no  part  of  the 
disappointment  was  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sea  forces ;  nor  did  he  think  it  was  in  want  of 
courage  or  inclination  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  the 
land  forces,  but  this  unhappy  event  was  principally 
owing  to  the  command  falling  into  the  hands  of 
General  Wentworth,  who  had  proved  himself  in  no 
ways  equal  to  it.  And  though  the  Vice-Admiral 
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pretended  to  little  experience  in  military  affairs  by 
land,  yet  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  sole  command 
had  been  in  him,  both  on  the  Carthagena  expedition 
and  on  the  Cuba  one  also,  that  the  British  forces 
would  have  made  themselves  masters  both  of 
Carthagena  and  St.  Jago,  and  with  the  loss  of  much 

O  O      * 

fewer  men  than  had  died  through  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  General  Wentworth,  in  many  instances." 

That  Vernon's  opinion  was  shared  by  the 
Government  and  the  nation  seems  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  1743  he  was  promoted  to  be  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  again,  in  1745,  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  White,  and  that  he  continued  still 
to  be  with  the  people  as  great  a  hero  and  idol  as  he 
had  been  after  his  exploit  at  Porto  Bello. 

To  Vernon's  sleepless  vigilance  whilst  stationed 
at  the  Downs  after  his  latest  appointment,  it  was 
probably  due  that  the  French  did  not  succeed 
in  actively  supporting  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  Scotland. 

Vernon  was  a  fine  seaman — probably  in  that 
respect  unequalled  in  his  day — a  commander  bold, 
sagacious,  and  energetic ;  but,  like  Benbow,  he  had 
a  fault  of  manner.  His  temper  was  quick,  and  he 
was  apt  to  state  his  opinion  with  considerable 
freedom,  and  perhaps  with  scant  toleration  of  that 
held  by  others.  It  is  possible  that  a  manner  more 
conciliatory  and  tactful  might  have  been  successful 
in  stirring  General  Wentworth  to  action,  that  a 
guiding  hand  less  vigorous  might  have  induced  him 
to  turn  his  footsteps  along  a  path  different  from 
that  which  he  did  follow.  Yet,  in  fairness  to  Vernon, 
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it  should  be  said  that,  at  any  rate  until  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  St.  Lazaro,  he  appears  to  have 
been  sufficiently  polite  and  guarded  of  speech  when 
communicating  with  Wentworth.  Like  Penn  and 
Venables  in  Jamaica  nearly  one  hundred  years 
earlier,  Vernon  and  Wentworth  could  not  pull 
together,  and  the  result  was  disaster. 

In  the  Navy  Vernon's  name  is  commemorated 
in  the  torpedo  school-ship  at  Portsmouth,  but  his 
fame  will  be  for  ever  watered  and  kept  green  in 
other  fashion.  From  a  time  long  antecedent  to 
Vernon's  day,  the  custom  had  prevailed  of  issuing 
daily  to  the  crews  of  ships  of  war  a  ration  of  some 
form  of  alcohol ;  in  home  waters  that  ration  con- 
sisted of  a  gallon  of  beer ;  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  the  Portuguese  coast,  for  the  beer  a  quart 
of  wine  was  substituted ;  in  the  East  Indies  brandy 
or  arrack ;  in  the  West  Indies,  rum.  On  the  West 
Indian  station  the  spirit  served  out  daily  at  noon 
was  new,  raw,  fiery  stuff,  which  must  have  been 
unwholesome  even  in  cold  latitudes,  and  which  in 
a  climate  such  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  must 
have  been  positively  injurious.  The  quantity  issued 
amounted  to  half  a  pint  per  man,  and  as  in  most 
instances  the  men  drank  it  off  immediately,  the 
result  not  unnaturally  was  a  vast  amount  of  drunken- 
ness. Thus,  the  discipline  of  the  ships  suffered, 
crime  was  extremely  prevalent,  the  health  of  the 
crews  most  unsatisfactory. 

Intent  on  checking  this  evil,  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  a  general  order  of  August  4th,  1740,  addressed  to 
the  captains  and  surgeons  of  his  squadron,  asked 
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for  an    opinion   on  the  question,    and    finding   that 
they     unanimously    agreed    that    "  the    pernicious 
system    of  the  seamen  drinking   their  allowance  of 
rum  in  drams,   and  often  at  once,  is  attended  with 
many   fatal   effects,"    he    issued   an    order    that    in 
future  the  daily   allowance  should    be   mixed   with 
water  in   the  proportion   of    a   quart  of    water   to 
each  half-pint  of  rum,   and  that  in  place  of  being 
served  at  noon  as  heretofore,  the  prescribed  quantity 
should     now   be    issued    in    equal    proportions    at 
11  A.M.  and  5  P.M.     A  marked  improvement  in  the 
discipline   of   the   ships   and    in   the   health  of   the 
men  was  almost  immediately  apparent,  and  though 
meant  by  Vernon  to  apply  only  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  practice  quickly  spread  throughout  the  service, 
and  in  the  end  was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty.     By 
the   ships'   crews   the   new   regulation   was   at   first 
looked  on  as  an  outrage ;  they  growled  fiercely  at 
"Old  Grog" — as  Vernon    had   been    nicknamed   in 
the  squadron  from  his  habitual  use  of  a  boat-cloak 
made  of  grogram  (a  coarse  cloth  made  of  silk  and 
mohair) — and  his  interference  with  their  daily  privi- 
lege of  getting  semi-  or  wholly,  tipsy,  for   a  little 
time  tried  his  popularity.     But  quickly  his  nickname 
transferred  itself  (as  it  was  inevitably  bound  to  do) 
to  the  mixture   he  had    substituted    for    their   raw 
rum  ;  "  grog  "  it  was  christened,  and   "  grog  "  it  will 
remain  for  all  time,  a  slight  but  efficient  memorial 
of  an  order  which  had  more  effect  in  improving  the 
discipline  and  efficiency   of   the  Navy   than  almost 
any  that  has  been  issued  either  before  or  since. 
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FLEET    AND    INDIVIDUAL    ACTIONS    IN    THE 
SPANISH    MAIN 

AFTER  Admiral  Vernon's  departure  from  West 
Indian  waters  there  was  for  a  time  a  pause  in  fleet 
movements,  though  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Vernon's 
successor,  did,  in  1743,  detach  a  squadron  under 
Captain  Knowles — him  who  commanded  the  boat 
attack  on  Fort  St.  Josef  and  at  the  taking  of  the 

O 

Spanish  line-of-battle  ship  G-allicia  at  Carthagena — 
to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Caracas.  The  expedition,  if  not  so  disastrous  as 
that  against  Carthagena.  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  the 
places  assailed,  partly  because — as  has  been  before 
and  since  fat  all  v  often  the  case — no  secret  having- 

.  o 

been  made  of  the  British  plans,  the  Spaniards  had 
ample  time  to  strengthen  their  defences.  Both 
against  La  Guavra  and  Porto  C  avail  o  the  British 

o 

ships  suffered  heavily. 

Mean  while,    however,     individual     cruisers     had 

been  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  chiefly  at  the  expense 

of    Spain.      The    Hasthigs    frigate,    Captain    Lord 

Banff,  after  a  long  fight,  gallant  and  obstinate    on 
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both  sides,  captured  a  Spanish  20-gun  vessel  with 
treasure  aboard  to  the  value  of  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  off  Cape  Corrientes, 
Captain  Tucker,  in  the  Fozcey,  took  a  Spanish 
vessel  worth  £100,000.  The  Litchfield  (50),  off 
Porto  Rico,  chased  a  large  Spanish  privateer  to 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  a  fort.  The  Litc/ificlcTx 
boats  made  a  dash  for  the  shore,  assaulted  and 
took  the  fort,  spiked  the  guns,  and,  being  unable 
to  get  the  privateer  off  the  ground,  burnt  her, 
losing  in  the  whole  transaction  but  one  man, 
though  the  Spanish  loss  was  remarkably  heavy. 
During  this  cruise  the  Litchfield  sank  two  other 
privateers,  and  captured  and  took  into  Port  Royal 
the  San  Rafael  (14),  and  the  San  Antonio  de  las 
Animus  (22).  The  Squirrel  (20)  captured  a  French 
ship  bound  from  the  Havannah  to  Spain,  on  which 
were  found  sixty -five  chests  containing  each  three 
thousand  pieces  of  eight.  The  Kouli  Khan,  letter 
of  marque,  took  a  Spanish  vessel  bound  to  the 
Havannah,  which  realised,  when  sold,  £400,000  ;  and 
many  another  rich  prize  was  snapped  up  by  our  priva- 
teers and  men-of-war.  Verily  they  wrere  days  perhaps 
even  more  fascinating  than  those  of  the  Buccaneers, 
and  the  Spanish  Main  was  again  a  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  for  the  crews  of  our  warships  ;  prize-money 
literally  burnt  the  pockets  of  our  fore-mast  men. 

Yet,  if  glory  and  prize-money  in  profusion  were 
the  common  property  of  most  of  our  ships,  there 
were  not  wanting  incidents  in  which  neither  one  nor 
the  other  was  gained.  In  1746  occurred  in  West 
Indian  waters  an  incident  on  which  one  does  not 
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look  either  with  pride  or  with  satisfaction.  A 
British  squadron  under  Captain  Mitchell  was  sent 
from  Port  Royal  to  intercept  off  Martinique  a  large 
merchant  fleet  convoyed  by  four  French  warships. 
On  August  3rd  the  French  were  sighted  to  leeward. 
Instead  of  at  once  bearing  down  to  attack,  Captain 
Mitchell  hesitated,  and  called  a  council  of  war, 
when  it  was  decided  to  shorten  sail  and  to  hang 
off  and  on  till  the  next  day.  The  following  morning 
the  French  war-vessels  were  seen  to  have  formed 
line  of  battle,  prepared  to  defend  the  convoy,  but 
again  the  attack  was  delayed,  this  time  by  a  want 
of  wind.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  a  breeze 
favourable  to  the  British  squadron  sprang  up,  and 
all  hands,  both  British  and  French,  were  eager  to 
come  to  close  quarters — all  hands,  save  one.  Captain 
Mitchell,  to  the  disgust  and  amazement  of  his 
ships'  crews,  instead  of  hoisting  the  signal  for  close 
action,  displayed  the  order  to  haul  off.  The  French 
commodore,  astounded  by  this  conduct,  at  once 
gave  chase,  and  ere  long,  by  superior  sailing,  himself 
came  up  with  the  sternmost  British  ship,  the  Lenox. 
For  two  hours  a  running  fight  between  the  French 
commodore  and  the  Lenox  continued,  without  the 
other  ships  of  the  British  squadron  shortening  sail 
or  showing  any  semblance  of  an  intention  to  come 
to  action,  or  to  support  their  consort.  On  the 
contrary,  Captain  Mitchell  signalled  to  make  sail 
from  the  enemy,  and  at  night  he  is  said  to  have 
ordered  all  lights  on  the  squadron  to  be  extinguished 
lest  they  should  act  as  a  guide  to  the  pursuing 
Frenchmen.  It  is  pleasing,  in  an  incident  singularly 
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unpleasing,  to  record  that  at  least  the  Lenox  was 
not  taken.  She  succeeded,  after  an  action  of  two 
hours,  in  beating  off  the  French  commodore,  who 
eventually  bore  away  to  rejoin  his  consorts.  But  he 
had  at  least  succeeded  in  his  main  object — he  had 
secured  the  safety  of  the  merchant  convoy,  and  doubt- 
less great  was  the  jubilation  that  night  on  board  the 
French  ships  of  war  and  the  vessels  of  the  convoy  ; 
bitter,  and  deserved,  the  jibes  hurled  at  the  flying- 
English. 

For  this  affair  Captain  Mitchell  was  tried  by 
court-martial  in  Jamaica,  and  though  the  charges 
brought  against  him  of  cowardice  and  neglect  of 
duty  were  undoubtedly  proved,  the  Court  went  no 
further  than  to  adjudge  that  he  forfeit  five  years'  pay 
and  be  declared  incapable  of  ever  again  serving  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  Many  a  man  for  less  default  has 
suffered  punishment  more  severe. 

The  occasions  are  happily  few  where  officers  of 
the  British  Navy  have  showed  disinclination  to 
engage  the  enemy ;  still  fewer  the  instances  where 
British  ships,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  force  to  any 
possible  foe,  acting  on  the  proverb  that  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valour,  have  trusted  to  their  heels 
for  safety.  More  frequently  it  has  been  the  enemy 
that  has  afforded  such  examples.  But  sometimes, 
when  we  hunted  a  flying  foe,  we  caught  a  veritable 
Tartar.  Such  a  Tartar  was  the  Spanish  line-of-battle 
ship  Glorioso  (74),  which  in  the  year  1747  led  us  a 
dance  merry  enough.  She  was  first  fallen  in  with 
— homeward  bound,  bearing  plate  and  treasure  to  the 
value  of  £1,300,000— by  H.M.S.  Warwick  (60)  and 
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H.M.S.  Lark  (44),  which  pursued  her  throughout  a 
long  day.  About  11  P.M.  the  leading  British  ship, 
getting  within  range,  opened  foe.  The  wind,  break- 
ing off  a  few  points,  obliged  her  consort  astern  to  go 
about  on  the  other  tack.  Thus  the  two  British 
vessels  fell  far  apart,  and  the  breeze  almost  dying 
away,  the  Lark  could  not  rejoin  the  Warwick.  An 
opportunity  so  favourable  was  not  to  be  lost  by 
the  Spaniard,  who  with  his  heavier  armament  soon 
reduced  his  opponent  to  a  mere  wreck — masts,  yards, 
sails,  and  rigging  trailing  over  her  side.  Then  the 
Glorioso,  taking  advantage  of  a  freshening  breeze, 
made  off,  and  safely  reached  her  port  of  destination, 
where  she  landed  her  treasure.  But  her  troubles 
were  not  over ;  leaving  again  for  Cadiz,  she  was 
attacked  by  the  Oxford  (50),  which  was  beaten  off 
after  a  hot  fight.  Then  she  fell  in  with  four  English 
privateers,  who  attacked  her  as  terriers  might  attack 
a  mastiff.  As  much  too  powerful  for  the  small  but 
plucky  privateers  as  would  have  been  the  mastiff  for 
the  terriers,  she  shook  herself  free  and  proceeded  on 
her  way.  But  the  sound  of  firing,  travelling  down 
the  wind,  had  reached  alert  ears  on  board  H.M.S. 
Dartmouth  (50),  which,  beating  up,  fiercely  fell  upon 
the  Glorioso.  Seeing  this,  the  privateers  again 
crowded  sail,  eager  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  fight.  But 
before  the  action  had  been  in  progress  many  minutes, 
the  Dartmouth  blew  up.  Of  all  her  crew,  only 
seventeen  were  picked  up  by  boats  from  the 
privateers,  amongst  them  but  one  capable  of  giving 
any  intelligible  account  of  the  accident.  This  was 
an  acting  lieutenant  named  O'Brien,  a  young  Irish 
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officer  (surely  the  original  of  Peter  Simples  O'Brien), 
a  man  attractive  in  every  way,  ready  of  wit,  filled 
with  a  courage  and  a  coolness  in  danger  fully  worthy 
of  that  most  engaging  of  all  Captain  Marryat's 
characters.  Lieutenant  O'Brien  was  found  floating 
on  a  gun-carriage,  still  insensible,  and  was  taken  on 
board  the  nearest  privateer,  to  whose  commander, 
on  regaining  his  senses,  he  presently  apologised  for 
coming  on  board  in  such  fashion. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  must  excuse  the  unfitness  of 
my  dress  to  come  aboard  a  strange  ship,  but  indeed 
I  left  my  own  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  had  no  time  to 
change." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  sent  below 
by  the  captain  of  the  Dartmouth  with  a  message  to 
the  officer  in  command  between  decks.  Whilst  still 
below,  the  gunner,  with  a  scared,  white  face,  suddenly 
rushed  up  to  him,  and  had  just  time  to  exclaim — 

"  Oh,  sir  !  the  magazine "  when,  with  a  roar, 

the  ship  blew  up.  Mr.  O'Brien  knew  nothing 
more  until  he  was  rescued,  nor  was  he  able  to 
give  any  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  be  on 
the  floating  gun-carriage ;  he  was  certain  that  he 
had  not  swum  after  the  explosion,  and  the  only 
possible  explanation  was  that  he  had  been  flung 
on  to  the  gun-carriage,  which  must  have  been 
blown  through  the  Dartmouth's  side  immediately  in 
front  of  him. 

But  whilst  the  boats  from  the  privateers  had 
been  busy  searching  for  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Dartmouth,  the  Glorioso  had  made  off,  hoping  at  last 
for  safety ;  surely  malevolent  Fate  would  throw  no 
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more  troubles  in  her  way  !  But  the  favour  of  the 
gods  now  altogether  deserted  her.  Off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  H.M.S.  Russell,  a  ship  of  80  guns,  hove 
in  sight.  The  Spanish  captain  did  what  a  brave  man 
could  do  :  he  fought  his  ship  for  six  hours,  and  then, 
his  losses  being  very  heavy,  he  hauled  down  his  flag, 
and  was  taken  into  Lisbon,  a  prize  to  the  Russell,  a 
prize  valuable  indeed,  yet,  in  the  light  of  what  she 
had  been  but  a  few  days  earlier,  how  insignificant. 

In  1748  yet  another  attempt  was  made  to  harry 
the  Spanish  West  India  settlements.  Admiral 
Knowles  in  February  of  that  year  sailed  from  Port 
Royal  with  a  powerful  squadron  consisting  of  one  ship 
of  eighty  guns,  one  of  sixty-four,  five  of  sixty,  one  of 
fifty,  and  two  sloops,  with  intent  to  capture  one  of 
the  Spanish  cities  in  Hispaniola.  Persistent  contrary 
winds  defeating  his  purpose,  Knowles  turned  his 
attention  to  a  French  settlement  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  a  place  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by 
guns  to  the  number  of  seventy-eight.  The  Admiral's 
orders  on  arrival  of  the  squadron  were  that  the  ships 
should  follow  each  other  almost  to  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  French  batteries,  that  they  should  there 
anchor  in  close  line  ahead,  and  that  until  each  ship 
was  safely  moored  in  her  assigned  station,  no  shot 
should  be  fired.  The  orders  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Majestically  and  in  dead  silence  each  vessel 
glided  to  her  appointed  place ;  but  ere  the  anchors 
had  plunged  sullenly  into  the  water — deep,  crystal 
clear,  and  placid  but  for  the  storm  of  French  shot 
that  lashed  its  surface — many  a  man  on  board  had 
gone  to  his  long  home.  Then,  as  topsail-halyards 
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were  let  go  and  cables  roared  through  the  hawse- 
holes,  from  each  British  ship  belched  forth  a  sheet 
of  flame,  and  a  cannonade  so  furious  broke  out  that 
in  less  than  three  hours  the  French  officers  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  their  men  at  the  guns  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  work  them.  They  ceased  firing,  and  the 
stronghold  capitulated.  One  hundred  and  sixty  was 
the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  seventy, 
including  several  officers,  that  of  the  British  ;  seven 
vessels  in  all  were  captured  in  the  harbour.  Then, 
having  utterly  demolished  the  fortifications,  the 
squadron  once  more  set  out  on  its  original  mission, 
to  attack  a  Spanish  settlement. 

On  April  5th  Knowles  arrived  abreast  of  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  and  as  had  been  arranged,  the  Plymouth 
and  the  Cornwall  led  the  way  into  the  enemy's 
harbour.  Not  this  time,  however,  was  he  to  be 
caught  napping  ;  for  once  in  a  way  the  Spaniard  had 
ceased  to  put  faith  in  "  to-morrow."  As  our  leading 
ship  neared  the  harbour's  mouth  it  was  seen  that  a 
strong  boom  had  been  constructed  right  across  the 
entrance,  whilst,  moored  inside  the  boom,  lest  the 
British  ships  should  chance  to  break  through  the 
obstruction,  lay  four  vessels  filled  with  explosives, 
ready  to  be  fired  in  case  of  need.  This  meant  for 
the  squadron  almost  inevitable  destruction  if  the 
attack  were  persisted  in,  and  reluctantly  the  British 
ships  drew  off,  leaving  the  Spaniards  exultant. 

Disappointed  in  this  affair,  Knowles  continued  to 
cruise  near  the  Tortuga  Bank,  hoping  there  to  fall  in 
with  the  Spanish  plate  fleet.  One  of  the  ships  of 
his  squadron  was  the  Lenox,  that  vessel  which,  when 
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with  Captain  Mitchell's  squadron  off  Martinique,  had 
been  severely  handled  by  the  French  commodore. 

*>  •? 

From  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  at  sea  in 
West  Indian  waters,  she  was  now  very  foul  and 
slow  -  sailing,  leaking  at  every  seam,  her  rigging 
rotten  ;  in  such  bad  condition  was  she,  indeed,  that 
when  ordered  home  as  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, it  was  found  necessary  for  her  greater  safety  to 
remove  many  of  her  e'uns.  In  this  condition  she 

••  o 

started  on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  early  one  fine 
morning,  as  in  the  light  breeze  she  jogged  along  to 
windward  of  her  convoy,  the  look-out  man  at  her 
masthead  hailed  the  deck  :  "  Seven  strange  sail  on 
the  weather  bow."  In  a  few  hours  these  were  seen 
to  be  six  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  large 
frigate.  Signalling  to  the  convoy  to  carry  on,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  the  Lenox,  under 
easy  sail,  stood  towards  the  enemy  till  dark,  when 
the  course  was  changed,  and  under  every  thing  that 
would  draw  she  made  for  Admiral  Knowles's  cruising 
ground. 

Knowles  was  sighted  the  following  morning,  and 
the  squadron  at  once  made  sail  to  meet  the  Spaniards. 
The  ensuing  battle  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from 
an  officer  of  the  Lenox  : — 

"The  Tilbury  led  the  van,  the  Stafford  next, 
and  our  ship  in  the  third  place.  Admiral  Knowles 
in  the  Cornwall  perceiving  by  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  that  the  vice-admiral  must  fall  to  our  share, 
bid  us  fall  astern  of  him,  that  the  two  commanders 
might  engage  each  other ;  we  did  accordingly,  and 
so  became  the  fourth  ship,  the  Warwick  being  next, 
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a-id  the  Canterbury  last.     The  enemy  at  this  time 
i    ,ving  their  frigate  out  of  the  line,  the  Oxford,  our 
s     'llest  ship,  was  likewise  ordered  out ;    and  at   a 
Ltte  past  two  the  Spaniards  began  to  fire,  but  at  too 
j.  'eat  a  distance  to  do  any  execution.     Soon  after  the 
Admiral  made  the  Tilbury  s  signal  to  bear  down  near 
the  enemy;  but  that   not  being  complied    with    he 
fired  a  shot  at  her ;  however,  he  himself  in  the  Corn- 
wall edged  down  close  on  the  Spanish  vice-admiral. 
*Ve  did  the  same,    being  very  near  him,    when   all 
!  ands  merrily  played  away,  excepting  the  Warwick 
md  Canterbury,  which  were  so  far  astern  that  they 
could  not  come  up,  neither  did  they  fire  a  shot  for 
ipwards  of  two  hours.     All  this  time  the  enemy  had 
iix  ships  against  our  four;  and  what  added  to  our 
lisadvantage,  about  an  hour  after  the  action  began, 
he  Cornwall  had  her  maintopmast-head  shot  clear 
•vway,  with  some   other   damages  which   occasioned 
her  to  haul  out  of  the  line,  and  she  never  came  into 
it  again.     We  then  shot  up  into  her  place  abreast  of 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  when  we  had  very  warm  work, 
having  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  playing  upon  us  at 
once  above  an  hour,  when  the  Warwick  and  Canter- 
bury came  up  very  seasonably  to  our  assistance.     At 
this  juncture,  one    of  the  Spanish    ships  was  fairly 
beaten  out  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  Cornwall  on  our 
side.     Mr.  Knowles  having  refitted,  bore  down  upon 
the  Spanish  disabled  ship  and  took  her  with  little  or 
no  resistance.     The  action  was  now  closer  and  hotter 
than  ever,  and  the  Spaniards  being  sick  of  it  edged 
away  towards  the  Havannah,  it  being  but  a   little 
way   from   them.       We   bore   after,    and    did   great 
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execution,  for  we  were  almost  yard-arm  to  yard-arm 
-we  peppered  them  sweetly.  The  enemy  bearing 
more  away  threw  us  partly  astern  of  them,  though 
we  did  not  lie  idle ;  for  soon  getting  under  the 
Spanish  vice-admiral's  stern,  we  luffed  up  and  gave 
him  several  broadsides,  which,  raking  him  fore  and 
aft,  tore  him  to  pieces.  About  nine  o'clock,  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  one  ship  from  another,  we 
left  off.  The  Spanish  vice-admiral  having  lost  his 
main  and  fore  masts  ran  ashore ;  the  rest,  though 
greatly  disabled,  got  into  port,  off  which  we  paraded 
with  our  prize,  the  Conquest  adore,  till  all  our  ships 
were  new  rigged,  and  then  we  stood  towards  ^he 
Spanish  vice  -  admiral's  ship,  which  was  on  shore. 
Upon  seeing  us  come  near  him,  he  set  her  on  fire, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  she  blew  up.  We  then  returned 
to  parade  off  the  Havannah,  where  we  took  an  advice 
boat  from  old  Spain,  which  damped  our  spirits  with 
the  unwelcome  news  of  a  peace,  for  we  had  great 
hopes  of  taking  the  Spanish  plate  fleet  in  which  there 
could  not  be  less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
English  tars  had  never  more  reason  to  blame  fortune 
than  now  ;  for  if  she  had  favoured  us  with  only  two 
hours'  daylight  more  we  should  have  taken  or 
destroyed  the  whole  Spanish  squadron,  and  finer 
ships  were  never  built." 

The  Spanish  in  this  affair  lost  eighty- six  men 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded ; 
the  British  fifty -nine  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded,  a  very  sufficient  butcher's  bill. 

Out  of  this  action  arose  afterwards  a  very  pretty 
quarrel.  Discipline  was  not  very  good  in  those 
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days ;  captains  did  not  always  obey  signals,  but 
very  often  obstinately  continued,  in  defiance  of 
orders,  to  do  what  in  their  own  eyes  seemed  best. 
In  the  present  case,  the  Admiral,  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  some  of  his  captains,  accused  them 
of  this  and  of  that.  The  captains,  on  their  part, 
were  not  slow  to  assert  that  to  the  Admiral's 
remissness  alone  was  due  the  failure  to  capture  the 
whole  Spanish  squadron.  On  his  return  to  England 
Admiral  Knowles  was  tried  by  court  -  martial  and 
found  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  bringing  up  his 
squadron  in  close  order,  for  not  beginning  the  action 
wi+h  so  great  a  force  as  he  might  have  done,  and 
for  not  shifting  his  flag  to  another  vessel  when 
the  Cornwall  was  disabled.  Thereupon  Knowles 
brought  charges  against  some  of  his  captains,  which, 
however,  were  found  not  to  be  sustained  by  the 
evidence ;  all  were  honourably  acquitted.  The 
quarrel  now  waxed  hot :  Captain  Holmes  of  the 
Lenox  sent  to  Admiral  Knowles  a  challenge ; 
Captain  Clarke  of  the  Canterbury  shot  in  a  duel 
Captain  Innes  of  the  Warwick ;  all  were  by  the 
ears,  and  so  many  challenges  were  showered  on  the 
Admiral  that  finally  the  King  had  to  end  the  matter 
by  ordering  three  of  the  pugnacious  officers  to  be  put 
under  arrest. 

Many  as  are  the  records  of  gallant  actions  in 
West  Indian  waters,  none  is  more  gallant  than  that 
fought  under  the  command  of  Captain  Forrest  off 
Cap  Fran9ois  in  Hayti  in  the  year  1757.  With 
three  ships — the  Augusta  (60),  the  Dreadnought  (60), 
and  the  Edinburgh  (64) — he  had  been  detached  to 
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cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cap  Francois  with 
the  view  of  intercepting  a  large  French  convoy.  To 
drive  him  from  his  station  before  the  arrival  of  that 
convoy  was  determined  on  by  the  French,  and 
M.  de  Kersaint,  their  commodore  in  those  waters, 
accordingly  put  to  sea  with  a  force  that  Forrest 
might  well  have  regarded  as  overwhelming.  When, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  the  two  squadrons 
sighted  each  other,  M.  de  Kersaint  had  with  him 
the  line -of -battle  ships  LIntrepide,  of  74  guns, 
Le  Sceptre,  of  74,  and  LOpiniature,  of  64.  Besides 
these  powerful  vessels,  he  had  also  with  him  the 
Greenwich,  of  50  guns  (a  ship  captured  from  us), 
and  the  frigates  LOutarde,  of  44,  Le  Sauvage,  of 
32,  and  La  Licorne,  of  32  guns  ;  in  all  seven  sail, 
carrying  three  hundred  and  seventy  guns  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  men.  But  when 

O  o          J 

this  truly  formidable  squadron  was  sighted  by  the 
English  ships,  nothing  was  farther  from  Forrest's 
mind  than  the  idea  that  it  was  overwhelming.  He 
called  a  council  of  war,  it  is  true,  and  he  put  the 
question  to  his  officers,  simply  saying — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  the  enemy  !  Is  it  your 
resolution  to  fight  him  ? "  But  no  word  was  said  as 
to  the  tremendous  inequality  of  the  opposing  forces, 
or  of  the  odds  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 

Not  half  a  minute  did  the  members  of  the 
council  discuss  the  matter.  Their  reply  was  as 
laconic  as  their  leader's  question.  "  Fight ! "  they 
said,  without  hesitation.  And  fight  they  did. 

For  two  and  a  half  hours  the  gallant  three 
pounded  away  at  the  seven,  till  the  ship  of 
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M.  de  Kersaint  was  utterly  disabled,  and  several  of 
the  others  had  fallen  foul  of  each  other  and  were  in 
hopeless  confusion.  Then  those  of  the  French 
squadron  which  were  least  injured,  taking  in  tow 
LSIntrepide  and  the  other  crippled  vessels,  drew 
away  from  Forrest  and  his  consorts,  who,  most 
unfortunately,  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  crews,  were  all  so  badly  cut  up  in  spars  and 
rigging  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  pursue 
the  flying  Frenchmen.  The  enemy  in  this  action 
lost  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  ;  whilst  we  had  twenty -three  killed  and 
eighty-eight  wounded. 

Baulked  of  their  prey,  the  British  ships  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Jamaica  to  refit.  But  not  for 
long  was  the  gallant  Forrest  condemned  to  inaction. 
Admiral  Cotes,  learning  from  the  crews  of  two 
captured  privateers  that  a  convoy  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  Port  au  Prince,  ordered  him,  in  the 
Augusta,  to  lie  off  the  island  of  Gonave,  from  which 
position  he  was,  if  possible,  to  intercept  the  convoy. 
On  December  22nd  Forrest  sighted  two  sloops 
between  Gonave  and  St.  Domingo,  but  in  order  not 
to  alarm  them,  he  hoisted  Dutch  colours.  The 
same  evening  seven  more  sail  were  sighted,  steer- 
ing westward.  To  avoid  recognition,  Forrest  had 
considerably  altered  the  appearance  of  the  Augusta, 
and  now,  still  further  to  lull  the  enemy  into  security, 
he  headed  away  from  the  convoy.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  darkness  fallen,  than  the  Augusta 
went  about,  and,  hard  driven  throughout  the  night 
under  press  of  sail,  followed  on  the  heels  of  the 
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Frenchmen.  At  daybreak  the  wolf  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  flock.  The  entire  convoy,  after 
some  slight  show  of  fighting,  struck  their  flags. 
This  haul  that  came  to  the  net  of  the  Augusta 
consisted  of  Le  Mars  (22  guns),  Le  Theodore 
(18),  La  Marguerite  (12),  La  Solide  (12),  Le  St. 
Pierre  (14),  Le  Maurice  (12),  La  Flore  (12),  La 
Brillante  (10),  and  a  brig  of  120  tons.  In  all,  nine 
vessels  and  four  hundred  and  nine  prisoners  were 
taken,  a  job  sufficiently  heavy  for  one  ship,  which, 
when  she  had  put  prize  crews  on  the  captured 
vessels,  had  herself  no  more  than  two  hundred  men 
and  boys  left  to  work  the  ship  and  to  guard  four 
hundred  prisoners  during  the  five  days  occupied 
by  the  passage  to  Port  Royal.  It  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  all  arrived  safely  at  Jamaica,  and  that 
each  man  of  the  crew  of  the  Augusta  benefited 
largely  by  the  prize-money  obtained. 
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RODNEY 

AMONGST  all  the  famous  men  who  have  held  command 
of  the  Jamaica  Station,  there  is  none  better  known  or 
more  famous  than  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  none  to 
whom  England  owes  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude. 

Entering  the  Navy  in  1732,  in  less  than  eleven 
years  Rodney  attained  the  rank  of  post  -  captain, 
and  he  was  in  1745  in  command  of  a  frigate,  one 
of  Admiral  Vernon's  squadron,  which  in  the  North 
Sea  watched  the  movements  of  the  French  at 
Dunkirk.  The  year  1747  found  him  in  command 
of  the  Eagle  (60),  helping  Hawke  off  Cape  Finisterre 
to  defeat  in  desperate  fight  a  strong  French  squadron 
which  waited  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  readiness  to 
convoy  to  the  West  Indies  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  merchant  vessels.  Individually,  the  French 
ships  were  the  bigger,  but  Hawke  had  the  advan- 
tage in  numbers  (fourteen  to  nine),  and  the  result 
was  the  capture  of  six  of  the  French  squadron, 
only  the  flagship  Le  Tonnant  (80  guns) — greatly 
disabled — the  Content  (60),  and  one  70 -gun  ship 
escaping.  Rodney's  ship,  the  Eagle,  suffered  severely 
in  this  action — where  hard  blows  were  going  there 
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was  Rodney  surely  to  be  found — and  on  this  occasion 
he  was  for  a  very  considerable  time  mauled  by  the  com- 
bined fire  of  two  French  vessels,  each  larger  than  the 
Eagle.  But  if  the  ship  was  cut  to  pieces,  her  captain 
gained  great  honour  :  already  he  was  a  man  of  mark  in 
the  service,  already  he  merited  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
Lord  Anson  on  the  occasion  of  his  presentation  to  the 
King :  "  I  wish  your  Majesty  had  one  hundred  more 
such  captains  to  the  terror  of  your  Majesty's  enemies." 

The  year  1759  saw  Rodney  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
Blue ;  in  1761  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Marlborough 
(74),  as  commander  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Station, 
and  in  February  of  the  following  year  his  squadron, 
supported  by  troops  under  General  Monckton,  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  captured  from  the 
French  the  island  of  Martinique.  The  country  around 
Fort  Royal  is  mountainous  and  very  broken  and 
rugged,  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  transport  of 
artillery,  and  the  task  of  getting  the  guns  to  the 
front  fell  to  the  men  of  the  fleet.  "It  is  droll 
enough  to  see  them,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  land 
forces,  "tugging  along  with  a  good  24-pounder  at 
their  heels :  on  they  go,  huzzaing  and  hallooing, 
sometimes  uphill,  sometimes  downhill ;  now  sticking 
fast  in  the  brakes,  presently  floundering  in  the  mud 
and  mire  ;  swearing,  blasting,  damning,  sinking,  and 
as  careless  of  everything  but  the  matter  committed 
to  their  charge  as  if  death  or  danger  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them." 

Martinique  fell ;  Grenada  and  St.  Lucia  followed, 
and  for  the  time  nothing  was  left  to  France  in  the 
West  Indies  but  her  possession  in  San  Domingo. 
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In  March,  Rodney's  operations  were  suspended  by 
receipt  of  orders  from  home  to  await  the  arrival  of 
a  secret  expedition  under  Admiral  Pocock.  This 
was  the  expedition  against  Havannah,  and  bitter  it 
must  have  been  for  Rodney  to  be  left  behind  at 
Martinique  with  but  a  few  ships,  whilst  Pocock 
sailed  gaily  away  to  attack  the  Spaniards ;  bitter 
enough,  too,  for  a  man  not  rich,  to  learn  afterwards 
that  Pocock's  share  of  prize-money  gained  on  that 
famous  expedition  amounted  to  no  less  than  £122,000. 
The  plums  picked  out  of  the  prize-money  pudding 
by  naval  "  Jack  Homers  "  of  those  days  were  occasion- 
ally of  a  nature  most  seductive.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  prize-money  to 
the  crews  of  the  Active  frigate,  and  the  Favourite 
sloop  of  war,  which  in  this  same  year  had  the  supreme 
good -fortune  to  capture  the  Spanish  treasure -ship 
Hermione,  homeward  bound  from  Lima: — • 

« To  the  captain  of  the  Active  .  .  ^65,053  13  9 
To  three  commissioned  officers,  each  33,004  14  1 
To  eight  warrant  officers,  each  .  4,336  3  2 
To  twenty  petty  officers,  each .  .  1,806  10  10 
And  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sea- 
men and  marines,  each  .  .  485  5  4 
To  the  captain  of  the  Favourite  .  64,872  13  9 
To  two  commissioned  officers,  each  .  12,974  10  9 
To  seven  warrant  officers,  each  .  4,324  10  11 
To  sixteen  petty  officers,  each .  .  1,802  0  4 
And  to  one  hundred  and  ten  seamen 

and  marines,  each       .         .         .  484     2     5 " 

bringing  the  total   distributed  to  those   two   lucky 
ships  to  the  huge  sum  of  £519,165.     Better  than  a 
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gold  mine  were  such  prizes !  But  one  wonders  how 
many  of  the  seamen  and  marines  benefited  in  the 
long  run  by  their  great  haul,  and  how  much  of  the 
money  reached  their  families.  The  average  seaman, 
paid  off  with  £500  in  his  pocket,  was  a  rare  prize  to 
run  aboard  of,  and  he  had  need  of  all  his  wits  to 
scrape  clear  of  the  piratical  harpies,  male  and  female, 
who — in  those  days  at  least — cruised  about  on  the 
look-out  for  Jack  ashore. 

In  1762  Rodney,  now  vice-admiral,  wert  home, 
but  nine  years  later  he  returned  once  more  to  the 
West  Indies  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Jamaica 
station.  Nothing  of  great  moment  happened  during 
this  command,  and  his  connection  with  the  West 
Indies  was  severed  till  the  year  1780,  when,  after 
relieving  Gibraltar,  he  again  assumed  command  of  the 
West  India  fleet. 

The  French  Admiral  De  Guichen  was  then 
planning  an  attack  on  one  of  the  British  West  Indian 
islands,  and,  with  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  had 
actually  sailed  on  his  expedition.  Rodney,  with 
twenty-one  sail,  started  off  in  pursuit  from  St.  Lucia, 
and  on  April  17th  came  up  with  De  Guichen  and 
brought  him  to  action.  "Fortune,"  says  Captain 
Mahan,  "denied  him  success  when  he  most  deserved  it." 
Rodney's  captains  did  not  carry  out  his  orders ;  signals, 
if  acknowledged,  were  not  always  obeyed ;  insubordina- 
tion and  incapacity  in  high  places  snatched  from  him 
a  great  victory.  Even  as  it  was,  his  splendid  courage 
and  adroit  seamanship  at  least  enabled  him  to 
frustrate  De  Guichen's  plans,  and  so  powerfully 
henceforth  did  he  establish  his  authority  over  his 
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subordinates  that,  had  the  wind  a  few  weeks  later 
favoured  the  British  Admiral,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  M.  de  Guichen  would  not  have  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  return  to  France  with  his  fleet  in  the 
August  following.  Perhaps  in  the  end  more  good 
than  evil  came  out  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  inde- 
cisive engagement  of  April  17th,  for  Rodney  made  no 
delay  in  instilling  into  the  officers  the  habit  of  prompt 
obedience  to  orders,  and  generally  in  disciplining  the 
fleet  in  a  way  that  afterwards  repaid  an  hundredfold 
the  monotony  of  constant  drill  and  the  drudgery  of 
incessant  practice  of  fleet  manoeuvres.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  Rodney  writes  as  follows  :  "  As  I  had  given 
notice  to  all  my  captains,  etc.,  that  I  should  hoist  my 
flag  on  board  one  of  my  frigates,  and  that  I  expected 
implicit  obedience  to  every  signal  made,  under  the 
certain  penalty  of  being  instantly  superseded,  it  had 
an  admirable  effect,  as  they  were  all  convinced,  after 
their  late  gross  behaviour,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
expect  at  my  hands  but  instant  punishment  to  those 
who  neglected  their  duty.  My  eye  on  them  had 
more  dread  than  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they  knew  it 
would  be  fatal.  No  regard  was  paid  to  rank ; 
admirals  as  well  as  captains,  if  out  of  their  stations, 
were  instantly  reprimanded  by  signals,  or  messages 
sent  by  frigates ;  and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  I 
taught  them  to  be  what  they  had  never  been  before 
— officers ;  and  showed  them  that  an  inferior  fleet, 
properly  conducted,  was  more  than  a  match  for  one 
far  superior,  and  that  France,  with  all  her  boasting, 
must  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  Great 
Britain,  when,  with  twenty -three  sail  of  the  line 
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opposed  only  to  nineteen,  she  did  not  dare  either  to 
attack  or  stand  a  battle,  but  basely  fled  before  them, 
and  avoided  by  all  possible  means  any  encounter." 

In  1731  Rodney  was  joined  by  Hood  (afterwards 
Lord  Hood)  as  second  in  command.  The  two 
captured  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  from  the  Dutch, 
who  had  lately  joined  the  Powers  leagued  against 
Great  Britain. 

Hood  subsequently,  by  clever  manoeuvring,  out- 
witted the  French  Admiral  De  Grasse,  who,  with  a 
strong  fleet,  attempted  to  crush  in  detail  the  squadrons 
under  Hood  and  Rodney,  but,  though  much  desultory 
firing  took  place  during  the  movements  of  the  rival 
forces,  no  fleet  action  was  then  fought. 

Rodney's  health  about  this  period  had  become 
so  shaken  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  home. 
Meanwhile,  as  time  passed,  De  Grasse,  in  command 
of  a  French  fleet  stronger  by  far  than  the  insufficient 
British  naval  force  then  in  West  Indian  waters,  had 
retaken  St.  Eustatius,  and  had  captured  Essequibo, 
Demerara,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  Tobago, 
had  done  enormous  damage  to  our  trade,  and  now 
was  preparing,  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  to  make  an 
end,  as  British  colonies,  of  Jamaica  and  the  other 
islands  still  in  our  possession.  Spain  and  France 
intended  to  join  hands  at  Cap  Francois,  where  would 
be  assembled  an  overpowering  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of 
the  line,  and  twenty  thousand  troops. 

To  prevent  this  junction,  Rodney,  literally  carry- 
ing in  his  hands  "  the  fate  of  the  Empire,"  again  left 
England,  and,  with  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships,  made 
for  Barbadoes.  On  February  25th  Hood,  who  had 
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already  by  skilful  seamanship  more  than  held  his  own 
with  De  Grasse,  joined  Rodney  off  Antigua,  bringing 
the  latter's  strength  up  to  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line, 
a  force  afterwards,  by  fresh  arrivals,  increased  to  thirty- 
seven.  During  the  entire  month  of  March  Rodney 
lay  at  St.  Lucia,  keeping,  by  means  of  his  frigates,  a 
watchful  eye  on  De  Grasse  at  Martinique.  The  latter 
had  now  at  his  disposal  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line, 
and  two  50-gun  ships.  Day  and  night  the  thirty  miles 
of  sea  which  separated  the  two  fleets  was  patrolled  by 
Rodney's  chain  of  frigates,  ever  repeating  from  end  to 
end  of  their  line  signals  by  flag  or  lamp,  reporting  to 
their  chief  each  movement  of  the  enemy.  Not  till 
April  5th  came  the  signal  that  the  French  were  on 
the  move,  and  were  actually  now  leaving  port. 
Rodney  at  once  got  under  way.  By  afternoon  his 
leading  frigates  were  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th  Rodney  was  abreast  of 
Dominica,  but  becalmed ;  to  the  north  and  east  of 
him  were  to  be  seen  the  French,  somewhat  scattered, 
owing  to  the  light  and  baffling  winds.  Part  of  their 
fleet,  however,  had  caught  the  sea  breeze,  and 
gradually  others,  hitherto  becalmed,  gaining  steerage 
way,  were  enabled  to  draw  up.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  van  under  Hood  felt  the  breeze  and  made 
for  two  French  vessels  isolated  from  the  rest  of  their 
force.  To  save  these  De  Grasse  ordered  his  van  to 
bear  down  and  engage.  The  action  began  at  9  A.M., 
eight  or  nine  of  the  English  ships  opposed  by  fifteen 
French.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  breeze  waxed  in 
power  the  two  fleets  were  able  to  concentrate  their 
strength,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  rear,  which 
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still  lay  helplessly  becalmed.  But,  though  the  French 
were  to  windward,  thus  having  the  choice  of  bringing 
on  or  avoiding  battle,  they  kept  their  distance,  and  no 
general  action  resulted.  Indeed,  before  2  P.M.  the 
enemy,  seeing  the  whole  British  fleet  now  coming  up, 
ceased  firing  and  hauled  off.  No  great  damage  was 
done  ;  two  English  ships  were  disabled,  but  were  able 
to  repair  damages  without  leaving  the  fleet ;  one 
French  vessel  was  so  badly  mauled  that  she  was 
obliged  to  make  for  port. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  De  Grasse  did  not  that 
day  work  irreparable  damage  on  the  English,  for  at  no 
time  were  more  than  twenty  English  ships  available  to 
oppose  the  thirty-three  French  which  had  the  breeze. 

Until  April  12th  Rodney  continued  to  toil  after 
the  French  fleet,  but  without  ever  being  able  to  gain 
on  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  gradually  but 
surely  increased  their  distance.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  two  French  vessels  came  into  collision,  and 
from  that  little  circumstance  arose  disaster  to  their 
whole  force.  The  injuries  sustained  by  one  of  them, 
the  Zett,  so  delayed  her  and  a  consort  that  De  Grasse 
was  forced  to  bear  down  in  order  to  save  them,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  distance  between  the  opposing 
fleets.  Next  evening  the  same  vessel,  the  Zett,  the 
prey  of  evil  fortune,  or  the  victim  of  lubberly  hand- 
ling, was  again  in  collision,  this  time  with  De  Grasse's 
flagship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  when  the  former  was  so 
seriously  damaged  in  spars  and  rigging  that  it  was 
found  necessary  for  her  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a 
frigate — commanded,  as  it  happened,  by  the  famous 
La  Pe'rouse.  At  daybreak  on  the  12th  the  Zele,  in 
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tow,  was  seen  by  the  English  making  for  Basse  Terre, 
in  Guadeloupe,  and  Rodney  at  once  signalled  to  four 
of  his  ships  to  overhaul  her,  in  the  hope  that  De  Grasse 
would  be  forced  again  to  bear  down  to  her  support, 
and  that  it  would  consequently  be  impossible  for  him 
longer  to  avoid  a  general  action. 

All  happened  as  Rodney  desired.  To  save  the 
ZeU,  De  Grasse  bore  down,  and  slowly  in  the  light 
breeze  the  two  fleets  crept  nearer  to  each  other.  It 
is  hard,  in  these  days  of  steam,  to  picture  in  one's 
mind  a  scene  so  impressive,  so  awe-inspiring,  as  the 
gradual  nearing  of  those  great  rival  line -of -battle 
ships,  each  following  in  the  wake  of  her  immediate 
leader  with  a  precision  almost  mathematical,  yet  with 
a  wonderful  dignity  and  beauty  that  are  now  absent 
from  the  movements  of  a  fleet — a  dignity  and  beauty 
that  died  long  years  ago.  A  light  breeze  blowing, 
each  great  levi^Liian  under  easy  sail — foresail  and 
main -topgallant  sail,  let  us  say — steadily  and  calmly 
thrusting  her  vast  bulk  through  the  crisp  and  spark- 
ling water  that  hurries  white  and  creaming  past  her 
towering  sides,  spreading  fanwise  in  her  wake,  where 
the  green-white  ribbon  made  by  her  hull  is  split  in 
twain  by  the  bows  of  her  next  astern.  The  little 
signal-flags  have  long  since  fluttered  from  the  main- 
topgallant-masthead  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  boat- 
swains' whistles  throughout  the  fleet  have  shrilly  piped 
the  order  to  "  Clear  ship  for  action  "  ;  yards  have  been 
stoppered,  swung  in  chains,  and  lashed,  to  minimise 
as  far  as  possible  the  damage  certain  to  be  wrought 
by  the  enemy's  shot ;  bulkheads  have  disappeared, 
mess-chests,  bags,  and  all  things  movable  that  cannot 
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be  immediately  needed  have  been  cleared  away, 
leaving  free  play  for  the  men  to  fight  the  guns.  The 
drums  beat  to  quarters,  and  with  the  first  tap,  through 
each  crew  runs  the  silent  tension  of  coming  battle. 
Seas,  foam-fringed  and  sparkling,  slap  the  weather 
bows  of  the  great  liners,  ever  and  anon  flying  up  in 
little  columns  of  spray  that  fall  pattering  on  decks 
where  yet  for  a  minute  reigns  a  deathly  silence ;  for 
a  minute,  till,  the  leading  ship  having  sufficiently 
neared  the  enemy,  a  sudden  puff  of  white  fleecy 
smoke  wreathes  over  the  blue  water,  and  the  roar  of 
a  gun  shakes  the  air.  Then  gun  follows  gun  as  it 
comes  to  bear  ;  gun  follows  gun  till  broadsides  roar 
in  unison,  ship  follows  ship  into  the  cauldron  of  strife, 
and  almost  ere  the  last  of  the  line  lays  herself  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm  alongside  her  opponent,  the  contend- 
ing fleets  are  enfolded  in  a  shroud  of  smoke  so  dense 
and  clinging,  that  from  the  deck  of  each  ship  little  is 
visible  of  her  adversary  except  her  topgallant  masts 
towering  into  the  clearer  atmosphere  above  ;  the  very 
breeze  is  killed  by  concussion  of  the  air  and  the 
ceaseless  thunder  of  the  guns. 

At  the  first,  in  the  action  between  Rodney  and 
De  Grasse  on  this  12th  of  April,  the  two  fleets  were 
merely  passing  each  other  on  different  tacks,  each 
vessel  as  opportunity  offered  bringing  her  guns  to 
bear.  Then  came  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  a  gap  in 
the  French  line,  and  Rodney's  opportunity.  "  Rodney, 
in  the  Formidable,  was  at  this  time  just  drawing  up 
with  the  fourth  ship  astern  of  De  Grasse's  flag. 
Luffing  to  the  new  wind,  he  passed  through  the 
French  line,  followed  by  the  five  ships  next  astern  of 
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him,  while  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  his  sixth  astern  led  through  the  interval 
abreast  him,  followed  by  the  whole  English  rear." l 
The  French  line  of  battle  was  broken  in  two  places, 
and  from  that  moment  disaster  hurried  on  the  heels  of 
disaster,  culminating  in  the  capture,  by  Hood  in  the 
Barfleur,  of  De  Grasse's  flagship,  the  powerful  Ville  de 
Paris,  the  largest  ship  in  the  French  Navy.  Five  other 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken  and  one  sunk,  and  a  few 
days  later  two  more  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
were  captured  by  Hood.  Jamaica  was  saved ;  and 
not  only  Jamaica,  but  probably  Gibraltar  as  well. 
It  was  a  momentous  victory,  of  all  our  many  naval 
triumphs  possibly  exceeded  in  importance  by 
Trafalgar  alone.  Yet  in  connection  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret  has  always 
existed  because  of  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  French 
line-of-battle  ships  were  taken,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  had  Rodney  made  the  signal  for  "  general 
chase,"  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  must 
have  fallen  into  our  hands.  To  Hood  the  result 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  disappointing,  for,  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  a  few  days  later,  occurs  the 
following  passage  :  "  Had  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
commanding  His  Majesty's  noble  fleet  on  the  12th,  I 
may,  without  the  imputation  of  much  vanity,  say  the 
flag  of  England  should  now  have  graced  the  sterns 
of  upwards  of  twenty  enemy's  ships  of  the  line." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  supply  of  powder 
on  board  our  vessels  was  so  inadequate  that  some  of 
them  had  barely  sufficient  to  bring  them  through 

1  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power. 
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the  action,  and  Captain  Brenton  in  his  Naval 
History  mentions  that  one  of  them  was  obliged  to 
take  in  a  fresh  supply  from  the  captured  French  line- 
of-battle  ship  Glorieux. 

Nor  is  it  a  fact  flattering  to  our  pride  as  a  mari- 
time nation  to  reflect  that  by  far  the  best  of  the 
ships  in  the  British  Navy  at  that  time  were  those 
which  we  had  taken  from  the  French  or  Spanish. 
In  size,  weight  of  broadside,  number  of  men,  in  their 
general  lines,  and  in  sailing  power,  they  were 
superior  to  our  own  vessels  of  like  class.  In  the 
battle  of  April  12th,  for  example,  though  the  French 
had  but  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  opposed  to  our 
thirty-six,  their  weight  of  broadside  very  considerably 
exceeded  ours,  and  they  generally  outsailed  us.  As 
early  as  1761,  copper  had  been  tried  on  the  bottoms  of 
a  few  of  our  ships,  but  its  use  was  not  then  persevered 
with.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  definitely 
adopted  it,  and  its  general  use  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  Time  and  again  their  better 
sailing  power  enabled  them  to  give  us  the  slip,  and 
prevented  our  admirals  from  bringing  on  a  general 
action.  It  speaks  volumes,  therefore,  for  the  sea- 
manship of  our  officers  and  for  the  valour  of  our 
sailors,  that  when  the  French  and  Spanish  were 
brought  to  action,  the  results  were  generally  so 
favourable  to  Great  Britain. 

News  of  Rodney's  great  victory  of  April  12th 
reached  England  on  May  18th.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  had  been  superseded  in  his 
command,  and  his  successor  had  actually  sailed. 
What  might  have  happened  had  the  new  com- 
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mander-in-chief  arrived   in   time   to  interfere,   gives 
much  food  for  reflection. 

A  peerage  and  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  awaited 
Rodney  on  his  return  to  England.  But  he  had 
fought  his  last  fight,  and  in  1792  he  died  in 
London. 
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RALEIGH    IN   TRINIDAD    AND    GUIANA 

OVER  against  the  Delta  of  the  mighty  Orinoco,  and 
separated  only  from  the  coast  of  South  America 
by  two  comparatively  narrow  channels,  named  by 
Columbus  in  1498  Boca  del  Sierpe  (Serpent's 
Mouth)  and  Boca  del  Drago  (Dragon's  Mouth), 
lies  the  important  island  of  Trinidad,  with  the 
exception  of  Jamaica  the  largest  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands.  Trinidad  was  visited  for  the  first 
time  by  the  English  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  till  the  year  1797  it  remained  a  Spanish 
dependency.  At  that  date,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  declaration  of  war  by  Spain  against  Great 
Britain,  it  fell  into  our  hands,  dropped  like  a  ripe 
plum  indeed,  for  the  Spanish  admiral  who  lay  there 
at  Port  of  Spain  did  not  care  to  stake  much  on  the 
chances  of  battle,  and  settled  the  matter  by  burning 
his  ships  instead  of  fighting.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802  confirmed  our  possession. 

In  the  year   1595    Trinidad  was  visited   by   Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  who  with    his  men  marched  right 
across  the  island  ;  and  that  same  year  came  a  greater 
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than  he,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  romantic  quest  of 
the  Spanish  El  Dorado,  of  which  rumours  so  many 
and  so  fascinating  then  floated  about  the  world, 
drawing  men  from  their  homes  to  take  the  chance  of 
life  or  death  in  unknown  wilds — as  gold  has  ever  done 
and  ever  will  do.  Raleigh  had  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  Spanish  garrison  whom  he  found  in  Trinidad, 
and  from  Berreo,  the  governor  of  the  island,  he 
gathered  much  vague  information  with  regard  to  the 
golden-roofed  city  of  Manoa.  Then,  having  caulked 
his  ships  with  the  bitumen  from  the  famous  lake  of 
pitch  at  La  Brea,  he  started  on  his  venture  into 
the  unknown,  heading  for  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco, 
up  which  it  was  his  intention  to  sail  in  search  of  the 
fabled  Manoa,  regarding  which  in  the  fascinating 
account  in  the  pages  of  Hakluyt  of  the  Discoverie 
of  Guiana,  he  says  :  "  If  any  .  .  .  shall  conquere 
the  same,  I  assure  him  this  much,  he  shaU  perform 
more  than  ever  was  done  in  Mexico  by  Cortez,  or 
in  Peru  by  Pizarro  .  .  .  whatsoever  prince  shall 
possess  it  shall  be  Lord  of  more  golde  and  of  a  more 
beautiful  Empire  and  of  multitudes  of  people  than 
either  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  great  Turke."  "I 
have  been  assured  by  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  have 
scene  Manoa,  the  Imperial  citie  of  Guiana,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  El  Dorado,  that  for  the  greatnesse,  for 
the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent  seat,  it  farre  ex- 
ceedeth  any  of  the  world,  at  least  of  so  much  of  the 
world  as  is  known  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  it  is 
founded  upon  a  lake  of  salt  water  of  two  hundred 
leagues  long  like  unto  Mare  Caspium." 

The  people  who  inhabited  this  great  city  were 
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believed  to  have  been  in  great  part  those  who  had  fled 
from  Peru  after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that  country, 
but  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  their 
city,  rested  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  one  Martinez, 
a  man  who  in  very  early  days,  about  1531,  was 
marooned  on  the  Orinoco  by  Diego  Ordas,  the  leader 
of  a  Spanish  expedition.  Martinez  was  afterwards 
captured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  carried  (so  he  said) 
to  Manoa,  to  which  place  he  journeyed  blindfold, 
in  order  that,  apparently,  he  might  never  be  able  to 
betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  golden  city.  "  He 
avowed  at  his  death  that  he  entered  the  citie  at  noon, 
and  then  they  uncovered  his  face,  and  that  he  travelled 
all  that  day  till  night  thorow  the  citie,  and  the  next 
day  from  sun  rising  till  sun  setting  yer  he  came  to 
the  palace  of  Inga.  After  that  Martinez  had  been 
seven  months  in  Manoa,  and  began  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  country,  Inga  asked  him  whether 
he  desired  to  return  into  his  owne  countrey,  or  would 
willingly  abide  with  him."  Martinez,  like  other 
castaways,  pined  for  home  and  friends,  and  had  no 
wish  to  cast  in  his  lot  permanently  with  any  strange 
race,  however  attractive.  So  he  bargained  with  the 
Inga  that  he  might  depart.  With  him  the  Inga 
"  sent  divers  Guianians  to  conduct  him  to  the  river 
Orenoque  all  laden  with  as  much  golde  as  they  could 
carry,  which  he  gave  to  Martinez  at  his  departure ; 
but  when  he  was  arrived  neare  the  river's  side  the 
borderers,  which  are  called  Orenoqueponi,  robbed 
him  and  the  Guianians  of  all  the  treasure  .  .  .  save 
only  of  two  great  bottels  of  gourds,  which  were  filled 
with  beads  of  golde  curiously  wrought,  which  the 
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Orenoqueponi  thought  had  bene  no  other  thing  than 
his  drinke  or  meat,  or  grain  for  food." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Martinez  never 
reached  his  native  land.  He  died  at  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico  whilst  waiting  for  passage  to  Spain, 
bequeathing  "  to  the  Church  and  friers  to  be  prayed 
for,"  his  "  golde  beads,"  and  doubtless  his  knowledge 
of  the  road  to  Manoa.  "  This  Martinez  was  he  that 
christened  the  city  of  Manoa  by  the  name  of  El 
Dorado."  "  Upon  this  sight  and  for  the  aboundance 
of  golde  which  he  saw  in  the  citie,  the  images  of 
golde  in  their  temples,  the  plates,  armours,  and 
shields  of  golde  which  they  use  in  the  warres,  he 
called  it  El  Dorado." 

This,  then,  was  the  famous  city  in  search  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  toiled  up  the  Orinoco, 
suffering  many  hardships,  seeing  many  strange  sights, 
and  hearing  of  things  even  more  strange,  the  account 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  wonderful  story  of  the 
Discoverie  of  Guiana.  On  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
rivers,  we  are  told  of  "a  nation  of  people  whose 
heads  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders ;  which 
though  it  may  be  thought  a  meere  fable,  yet  for  mine 
own  part  I  am  resolved  it  is  true,  because  every 
childe  in  the  provinces  of  Arromaia  and  Cameri 
affirmes  the  same  :  they  are  called  Ewaipanoma ; 
they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their 
shoulders  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire  groweth 
backward  betweene  their  shoulders.  The  sonne  of 
Topiawari,  which  I  brought  with  me  into  England, 
told  me  that  they  are  the  most  mighty  men  of  all 
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the  land,  and  use  bowes,  arrowes,  and  clubbes  thrice 
as  big  as  any  of  Guiana.  .  .  But  it  was  not  my 
chance  to  heare  of  them  till  I  was  come  away,  and  if 
I  had  but  spoken  one  worde  of  it  while  I  was  there  I 
might  have  brought  one  of  them  with  me  to  put  the 
matter  out  of  doubt.  Such  a  nation  was  written  of 
by  Mandevile,  whose  reports  were  holden  for  fables 
many  yeares,  and  yet  since  the  East  Indies  were 
discovered  we  find  his  relations  true  of  such  things 
as  heretofore  were  held  incredible  ...  for  mine 
owne  part  I  saw  them  not,  but  I  am  resolved  that  so 
many  people  did  not  all  combine  or  forethink  to 
make  the  report.  .  .  .  When  I  came  to  Cumana  in 
the  West  Indies  afterwards  by  chance  I  spake  with 
a  Spaniard  dwelling  not  farre  from  thence,  a  man  of 
great  travell,  and  after  he  knew  that  I  had  bene  in 
Guiana,  and  so  farre  directly  west  of  Caroli,  the  first 
question  he  asked  me  was,  whether  I  had  scene  any  of 
the  Ewaipanoma,  which  are  those  without  heads : 
who  being  esteemed  a  most  honest  man  of  his  word, 
and  in  all  things  else,  tolde  me  that  he  had  scene 
many  of  them  :  I  may  not  name  him,  because  it  may 
be  for  his  disadvantage." 

But  if  Raleigh  did  not  see  these  headless  men,  at 
least  in  his  travels  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the 
dim  distance  the  wonderful  "  Mountaine  of  Christall "  : 
"  When  it  grew  towards  sunneset  we  entered  a  branch 
of  the  river  that  fell  into  Orenoque,  called  Winicapora  : 
where  I  was  informed  of  the  Mountaine  of  Christall, 
to  which  in  trueth  for  the  length  of  the  way  and  the 
evill  season  of  the  yeare,  I  was  not  able  to  march, 
nor  abide  any  longer  upon  the  journey  :  we  saw  it 
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afarre  off  and  it  appeared  like  a  white  church  tower 
of  exceeding  height.  .  .  .  There  falleth  over  it  a 
mighty  river.  ...  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world 
so  strange  an  overfall  nor  so  wonderful  to  behold.  .  .  . 
Berreo  told  mee  that  there  were  Diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  on  it,  and  that  they  shined  very  farre 
off:  but  what  it  hath  I  know  not." 

Of  the  gold  mines  which  Raleigh  hoped  to  find 
(for  he  had  been  told  that  "  on  the  lake  of  Manoa 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  rivers  they  gathered  it  in 
graines  of  perfect  golde,  and  in  peeces  as  bigge  as 
small  stones  ")  they  discovered  no  sign,  nothing  more 
than  "  such  as  the  Spaniards  call  el  madre  del  oro,  or 
The  Mother  of  Golde,  which  is  an  undoubted  assur- 
ance of  the  generall  abundance."  But  the  tales  which 
he  and  his  men  listened  to,  and  believed,  regarding 
the  use  of  gold  by  the  Indians  are  sufficient  to  cause 
the  early  prospectors  of  California  and  Australia  to 
turn  in  their  graves.  Gold  in  very  considerable 
quantity  has  certainly  of  late  years  been  found  in 
British  Guiana,  and  more  will  doubtless  be  unearthed 
when  its  little-known  back  country  is  better  pro- 
spected ;  but  the  old  Spanish  El  Dorado  is  not  yet 
quoted  on  the  Mining  Exchanges.  Gold,  however,  in 
vast  quantities  was  in  Raleigh's  day  said  to  be  used 
by  the  natives :  "  I  was  informed  of  one  of  the 
Casiques  of  the  valley  of  Amoriocapana  which  had 
buried  with  him  a  little  before  our  arrival,  a  chaire  of 
golde  most  curiously  wrought  .  .  .  the  graves  have 
not  been  opened  for  golde,  the  ruines  not  broken 
with  sledges,  nor  their  Images  puled  downe  out  of 
their  temples." 
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"The  Guianians,"  says  Raleigh,  "are  marvellous 
great  drunkards.  At  the  time  of  their  solemn  feasts, 
when  the  Emperor  carowseth  with  his  captaines, 
tributaries,  and  governours,  the  maner  is  thus.  All 
those  that  pledge  him  are  first  stripped  naked,  and 
their  bodies  anointed  all  over  with  a  kind  of  white 
balsamum  (by  them  called  curea)  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  and  yet  very  deare  amongst  them,  and 
it  is  of  all  others  the  most  precious,  whereof  we  have 
had  good  experience :  when  they  are  anointed  all 
over  certaine  servants  of  the  emperour,  having 
prepared  golde  made  into  fine  powder,  blow  it 
thorow  hollow  canes  upon  their  naked  bodies,  until 
they  be  all  shining  from  the  foot  to  the  head ;  and  in 
this  sort  they  sit  drinking  by  twenties  and  hundreds 
and  continue  in  drunkenesse  sometimes  six  or  seven 
days  together."  "  The  same  is  also  confirmed  by  a 
letter  written  into  Spaine  which  was  intercepted, 
which  M.  Robert  Dudley  tolde  me  he  had  scene." 

Spanish  reports  of  these  drunken  feasts  of  the 
jeunesse  doree  of  Manoa,  and  of  their  strange  dances, 
had  also  been  "surprised  at  sea"  by  one  Captain 
George  Popham,  in  the  year  1594,  and  their  descrip- 
tion does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  already  quoted. 
"  Being  asked  how  they  gat  ye  same  golde  they  told 
us  they  went  to  a  certain  Downe  or  playne,  and 
pulled  or  digged  up  the  grasse  by  the  roote :  which 
done,  they  took  of  the  earth,  putting  it  in  great 
buckets,  which  they  carried  to  wash  at  the  river, 
and  that  which  came  in  powder  they  kept  for  their 
Borracheras  or  drunken  feasts  :  and  that  which  was 
in  peeces  they  wrought  into  Eagles.  .  .  .  The  eight 
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of  May  wee  went  from  thence,  and  marched  about 
five  leagues :  at  the  foote  of  a  Hill  wee  found  a 
principall  called  Arataco  with  three  thousand  Indians 
men  and  women,  all  in  peace  with  much  victual!,  as 
Hennes  and  Venison  in  great  abundance,  and  many 
sortes  of  wine.  He  intreated  us  to  goe  to  his  house 
and  to  rest  that  night  in  his  Towne,  being  of  five 
hundred  houses.  The  interpreter  asked  whence  he 
had  those  Hennes  :  he  sayde  they  were  brought  from 
a  mountaine  not  passing  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence, 
where  there  were  many  Indians,  yea  so  many  as 
grasse  on  the  ground,  and  that  these  men  had  the 
points  of  their  shoulders  higher  than  the  Crownes 
of  their  heads,  and  had  so  many  Hennes  as  was 
wonderfull :  and  if  we  would  have  any,  we  should 
send  them  Jewes  harpes,  for  they  would  give  for 
every  one  two  Hennes.  We  tooke  an  Indian  and 
gave  him  five  hundred  Harpes  :  the  Hennes  were  so 
many  that  he  brought  us  as  were  not  to  be  numbered. 
Wee  sayde  we  would  goe  thither  :  they  tolde  us  they 
were  now  in  their  Borracheras  or  drunken  feasts,  and 
would  kill  us.  Wee  asked  the  Indian  that  brought 
the  Hennes  if  it  were  true :  he  sayde  it  was  most 
true.  Wee  asked  him  how  they  made  their  Borracheras 
or  drunken  feasts  ;  he  sayde  they  had  many  Eagles  of 
golde  hanging  on  their  breasts  and  Pearles  in  their 
eares,  and  that  they  danced  being  all  covered  with 
Golde.  The  Indian  sayde  unto  us  if  wee  would  see 
them  wee  should  give  them  some  Hatchets,  and  he 
would  bring  us  of  those  Eagles.  The  master  of  the 
Campe  gave  him  one  Hatchet  (hee  would  give  him 
no  more  because  they  should  not  understand  we 
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wente  to  seeke  golde)  :  he  brought  an  Eagle  that 
weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  of  good  Golde.  The 
Master  of  the  Campe  tooke  it  and  showed  it  to  the 
souldiers,  and  then  threw  it  from  him,  making  shewe 
not  to  regard  it." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  dancing,  bedecked, 
as  in  the  foregoing  account  the  Indians  are  said  to 
have  been,  with  golden  eagles  of  27  Ib.  weight,  must 
have  been  somewhat  more  of  a  toil  than  a  pleasure, 
and  must  have  required  men  of  exceptional  physique 
to  sustain  it  for  any  length  of  time, — or  most  robust 
imaginations  to  enable  the  hearers  to  swallow  the 
tale ! 

A  city  whose  roofs  are  of  gold,  ruddy  and  gleaming 
in  the  mellow  sunshine ;  plains  whose  herbage  stays 
its  roots  under  lumps  of  the  glowing  metal  and  draws 
nurture  from  a  soil  of  gold  dust ! — there  be  many 
mouths  that  water  at  the  thoughts  which  arise. 
"  Graines  of  perfect  golde " ;  "  peeces  as  bigge  as 
small  stones  "  !  I  protest  that  contemplation  of  the 
possibilities  vouchsafed  to  a  prospecting  party  in  those 
wilds  fills  me  with  longing  unspeakable. 

Manoa  has  never  again  been  looked  on  by  the 
eye  of  a  white  man  since  that  day  when  Martinez, 
laden  with  treasure,  said  farewell  to  its  walls  ;  nor 
has  that  "  Mountaine  of  Christall "  been  found,  with 
its  diamonds  that  "shined  very  farre  off."  But  their 
quest  is  scarce  less  sane  than  some  that  have  been 
undertaken;  the  end  in  view  not  more  "farre  off." 
It  is  even  sometimes  on  such  quests  that  the  Empire- 
builders  set  forth,  on  some  such  trail  it  may  be  that 
their  bones  lie  whitening.  Yea,  if  we  "take  the 
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wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,"  even  there  shall  we  find  trace  of 
those  fearless  ones  who  have  manned  the  Outposts 
of  Empire. 

To  the  stay-at-home  politician,  to  the  man  of 
narrow  sympathies,  buttressed  by  England's  white 
cliffs,  screened  from  hostile  raid  by  a  magnificent  and 
all-powerful  Navy,  the  task  is  not  hard  to  find  words 
in  which  to  sneer  at  the  sentiment  of  "  Empire."  It 
is  when  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  the  remote 
outposts  of  Empire,  have  lost  their  strangeness,  that 
one  begins  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  sentiment,  to 
realise  the  depth  of  devotion  in  the  breasts  of  the 
outpost-holders,  and  to  understand  the  minds  of 
those  who  look  the  world  in  the  face,  and  with 
steadfast  hearts  still  believe  in  "  Our  Country,  right 
or  wrong ! " 
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28  ;  plot  to  cede,  29  ;  great  siege 
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134 ;  invaded  by  France,  135-6  ; 

slave    insurrections    in,    154-78, 
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coverie  of  Guiana,  273 
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Rhodes,  Knights  of,  67 

Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion),  68 

Rio  Nova,  97-101 

Roderick  Random,  221 

Rodney,  Sir  G.  (afterwards  Lord), 
41,  43,  150,  257  ;  Commander  in 
Leeward  Islands,  258  ;  of  Jamaica 
station,  260 ;  his  discipline,  261  ; 
his  great  battle,  265-8  ;  raised  to 
peerage,  269 

Rooke,  Sir  G.,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21 

Roper,  the,  219 

Ross,  Brigadier,  52 

Ross,  Donald,  51 
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Ruba,  116 

Ruby,  the,  184 
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Russell,  the,  231,  248 

Ryswick,  Peace  of,  150 

Saladin,  68 

San  Miguel,  the,  60,  62 

Sandwich,  Lord,  29 

Santa  Martha,  183 

Savannah  le  Mar,  171 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  16 

Sayer's  History  of  Gibraltar,  28 
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Sedgewick,  96 

Sharp,  161,  174 

Shield,  A.,  196 

Shot,  red-hot,  58 

Shrewsbury,  the,  231 

Signal  Station,  23 

Slave  trade,  141-5 

Slavery,  101,  140 

Slaves,  emancipation  of,  145 ;  results 

of,  147  ;  insurrection  of,  154-75  ; 

second  insurrection,  176 
Smyth,  J.,  195 
Solyman,  Sultan,  68,  69 
Spain,  15,  18,  23,  24,  27,  28,  30  ; 

fleet  defeated  by  Rodney,  42,  85, 

97,  199,  202,  210,  212,  228,  229, 

248,  250,  259,  262 
Spaniards  and  Spanish,  the,  15  (see 

Spain) 
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Squirrel,  the,  237,  243 
St.  Angelo,  Castle  of,  70,  73,  79 
St.  Catalina,  125 
St.  Domingo,  91,  92 
St.  Elizabeth  (Jamaica),  158 
St.  Elmo,  Castle  of,  70,  71,  73 
St.  Eustatius,  island  of,  262 
St.  George,  the,  21 
St.  Jago,  95 

St.  Jago  (Cuba),  236,  237,  239,  249 
St.  Jago,  Fort,  230,  231 
St.  James's  (Jamaica),  174 
St.  Jean  Baptiste,  the,  13 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of, 

67,  68,  83 

St.  John,  Sir  S.,  151 
St.  Kitts,  86,  90,  109,  262 
St.  Lucia,  258,  263 
St.  Michael's  Cave,  23 
St.  Michael,  Fort,  70,  73,  74 
St.  Paul,  65,  66 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  66 
St.  Thomas's  Bay,  70 
St.  Vincent,  Lord,  83 
Susarte,  Simon,  23,  24 

Tangier,  37 

Tarif,  15 

Tarif,  Rock  of  (Gibraltar),  15 

Tetuan,  37 

Tilbury,  the,  250,  251 

Tobago,  262 

Tom  Cringle's  Log,  102 

Torras,  Count  of  Las,  25 

Torrington,  Lord  (Admiral  Herbert), 

180,  182 
Tortuga,  87 
Tortuga  Bank,  249 
Toulouse,  Count,  21 
Trinidad,  270 
Tripoli,  68 
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Turks,  the,  08,  70 
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Veuables,  General,  90,  92,  95 

Vernon,  Admiral,  221  ;  his  father, 
222;  in  Parliament,  223;  ap- 
pointed Commauder-in-Chief  of 
H.M.'s  ships  in  West  Indies, 
224;  his  fleet,  224;  takes  Porto 
Bello,  228  ;  receives  freedom  of 
London,  228 ;  instructed  to  attack 
Spain  in  West  Indies,  229 ;  attacks 
Carthagena,  230-35  ;  siege  of  St. 
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West  Indies,  90 
Weymouth,  the,  233 
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Whitham,  Lieutenant,  36 
Whittaker,  Captain,  17,  18 
William  III.,  16 
William  IV.,  43 
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